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The Reparations 
settlement — 


Allies’ Agreement on Dawes Plan the 
Basis of New German Pledges 


By ROBERT McELROY 


Edwards Professor of American History, Princeton University. 


HORTLY before the French clec- 
tions of May, 1924, M. Poincaré, 
then Premier, promised to visit 
British Premier, Ramsay Mac- 


5 


the 
Donald, to discuss the Dawes report; 
but those elections devolved upon the 


new French Pri:mier, M. Herriot,. the 
responsibility for keeping that engage- 
ment. Accordirgly, on June 21, M. 
Herriot arrived in England and after 
conferring: with Mr. MacDonald at 
Chequers returned to France the fol- 
lowing day. As a result of the meet- 
ing the London Interallied Conference 
was summoned, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Japan, Greece, Portugal, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia being 
invited by Mr. MacDonald to be repre- 
sented. Germany was not included, al- 
though she had accepted the Dawes re- 
port, nor was Russia, despite the fact 
that Great Britain had already recog- 
nized the Sovizt Government and Pre- 
mier Herriot had already given notice 
of France’s intention to do so at an 
early date. 

The day after the Chequers confer- 
ence the Paris papers announced that 
Premier MacDonald had promised 
France a defensive guarantee against 
attack, a charge which the British Pre- 
mier positively denied when questioned 
in the House of Commons; and _ to 
which Premier Herriot, on his side, 
made no claim. The French Opposi- 
tion, however, showed a disposition to 
employ the charge as a means of over- 
throwing the Herriot Government and, 
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at Herriot’s earnest request, MacDonald 
hurried to France in the hope that he 
might do something to avert this result. 
The Herriot Ministry was sustained; 
but upon his return to London Mac- 
Donald found himself faced with a 
menacing opposition. On July 14 ex- 
Premier. Asquith, the Liberal leader, 
appeared in the House of Commons in 
what is called “a full-dress debate,” 
denounced “the new diplomacy,” and 
pointed out that between the Chequers 
statement and the Anglo-French memo- 
randum of the previous week there 
were discrepancies and divergences too 
patent to require stating. After patient- 
ly hearing the criticisms offered by As- 
quith, Baldwin and other prominent 
leaders, Premier MacDonald declared 
that he was “far more interested in the 
day after tomorrow than in last Thurs- 
day,” and that he would avoid further 
discussion of discrepancies in view of 
more pressing problems. Nine-tenths 
of the trouble, he said, was due to’ the 
fact “that the {\eparation. Commission 
has ceased to work; that to all intents 
and purposes—certainly so far as occu- 
pation of the Ruhr is concerned—it 
has been scrapped and decision and 
initial and ae action has. been 
taken, not by tle Reparation Commis- 
sion, but hy Governments and Govern- 
ments not actin2 together, but acting on 
their own individual initiative.’ The 
inference was clear; that the chief 
problem of the London Conference 
was to be, in his opinion, the substitu- 
tion of friendly cooperation for indi- 
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Keystone 


COLONEL JAMES A, LOGAN JR. 


American Observer on the Reparation 
€ “Sommission 


vidual action. The crisis in the British 
Parliament was thus passed. 
The Reparation Commission, which 


Premier MacDonald had _ declared 
“scrapped,” sat late on July 14, delib- 
erating upon a request from the Brit- 
ish and the French Prime Ministers for 
“suggestions for the establishment of a 
plan according to which economic, 
fiscal unity wilt be re-established fol- 
lowing the decision of the Reparation 
Commission that the Dawes plan has 
been put into operation.” The commis- 
sion in reply suggested: 


1. That the manner of transferring 
the productive guarantees to the bodies 
established by the Dawes plan be left 
to be decided by the conference itself ; 


2. That the Dawes report be consid- 
ered in operation after: 


(a) Complete cession by Germany to 
the trustees provided by the experts of 
the different obligations called for in 
their report: 

(b) The completion of the constitu- 
tion of the bank of issue provided in the 
Dawes vlan: 

(c) The constitution of a company 
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charged with the exploitation of the 
railroads; 

(d) The totai placing of the first 
loan of 800,000,00€ gold marks. 


Meanwhile information had arrived 
to the effect tnat the United States 
would not be a signatory to any pro- 
tocol which the conference might draw 
up, and many intelligent observers 
echoed the view expressed in a letter 
from Pierreport B. Noyes to General 
Charles G. Dawes on July 9: “Herriot 
cannot agree to share with Great Brit- 
ain and Italy the power she now has 
in the Reparation Commission to inde- 
pendently declare German default. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, can- 
not agree to jon France in enforcing 
penalties against Germany if she has 
no voice in decreeing those penalties. 
Again, if Premier Herriot were io 
weaken, Poincaré and the military party 
would break him.” 


CONFERENCE OPENED 


On July 15 MacDonald went in per- 
son to the Victoria Station to receive 
the French Prime Minister and his 
thirty colleagues. The next morning the 
conference was formally opened with 
the following delegates present: 


BELGIUM—M. Theunis, M. Hymans, Baron 
Moncheur. 

BRITISH EMPIRE — Ramsay MacDonald, 
Philip Snowden, J. H. Thomas and Sir 
Eyre Crowe. 

FRANCE—M. Herriot, M. Clémentel, General 
Nollet and Count Peretti della Rocea. 

IraLy—Signor Di Stefani, Senator De Nava, 
Marchese de la Toretta and Signor Pirelli. 

JAPAN—Baron Hayashi and Viscount Ishii. 

UNITED STATES—Ambassador Kellogg and J. 
A. Logan Jr. 

PortuGcat—Senator Augusto de Castro. 

GREECE—Demetrius Caclamanos, 

RUMANIA—Nicholas Titulescu. 

SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM—Michel Gavy- 
rilovitch. 


Experts and advisers brought the 
number of the personnel up to about 
150. Ambassador Kellogg was the only 
accredited representative of the United 
States, but throughout the deliberations 
Colonel James A. Logan Jr., who has 
followed the complexities of the repa- 
rations problem from the beginning, 
sat beside the Ambassador as his offi- 
cial adviser. Four other Americans, 
two from the Embassy and two of Colo- 
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nel Logan’s assistants, were included in 


the Conference Secretariat. The only 
other American who participated was 
Owen D. Young, who was a member of 
the Dawes Committee on the German 
Budget and Currency Problem, and 
was the General’s chief 
aid in drawing up the 
experts’ proposals. 
Premier MacDonald, 
upon the nomination 
of Premier Herriot, 
seconded by Premier 
Theunis, was unani- 
mously elected Presi- 
dent, and his address 
was a plea for strict 
adherence to the Dawes 
report as drafted. “We 
must not try to alter 
its details,” he said, 
“or we shall be back 
in the disagreements 
where we have been so 
often before. Attempts 
to find agreement on 
small things of meticu- 
lous interest will al- 
ways fail.” With the 
skill which a past gen- 
eration would not have 
expected from the head 
of a Labor Govern- 
ment, he analyzed the 
problems to be consid- 
ered. “Of these condi- 
tions,” he said, “two 
seem absolutely essen- 
tial. The first is that 
the economic and fiscal 
unity of Germany shall 
be restored; the sec- 
ond, that adequate se- 
curity shall be given to 
the creditors who are to be asked to 
advance a very large loan, which is 
the basis of the plan. The mechan- 
ism by which this is to be done 
presents some difficulties, but I am 
certain they can be overcome, and that 
we can unite as the final word of our 
deliberations here that word which has 
for so long been absent from our con- 
clusions—Success.” 


General Nollet, 


French War. Min- 
ister, arriving at the Foreign Office, 
London, for the Interallied Confer- 
ence 
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Without delay three committees were 
constituted, Premier MacDonald sug- 
gesting that they work upon the gen- 
eral basis of the Franco-British memo- 
randum of July 9. The first dealt with 
the problem of German default; to de- 
cide what body was to 
adjudicate upon wheth- 
er Germany shall have 
defaulted under the 
Dawes scheme and in 
that case what meas- 
ures were to be taken. 
The second committee 
considered the best way 
of restoring the Ger- 
man economic and fis- 
cal unity as postulated 
by the Dawes commit- 
tee. The third was in- 
structed to deal with 
the methods of trans- 
ferring German _pay- 
ments from the re- 
ceiving body in Berlin 
to the creditor coun- 
tries. On each of these 
three committees there 
was strong American 
representation. On the 
first and second were 
Ambassador Kellogg, 
Colonel James A. Lo- 
gan Jr., Frederick Dol- 
beare and Leon Fra- 
ser: on the third, Am- 
bassador Kelloge and 
Colonel Logan. 

In his reply to Pre- 
mier MacDonald’s ad- 
dress of weicome the 
American Ambassador 
made clear his position 
in these words: “We 
do not come in the same capacity or 
with the same powers as the other dele- 
gates because we are not parties to the 
Versailles Treaty or sanctions now in 
force; but we come in the same spirit 
and desire to be helpful. * * * I can 
say simply that my Government and the 
people of the United States believe that 
the adoption of the Dawes report is the 
first great step toward the rehabilitation 
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of Europe, the stabilization of its indus- 
tries and the happiness of the people.” 
On July 17 Owen D. Young gave to 
Le Matin what he considered the three 
conditions essential to the securing of 
American capita! sufficient to insure 
the putting of the Dawes plan into oper- 


ation. These were declared to be: 

First—Accord with Germany. The Amer- 
ican people will not lend if force is the 
only guarantee 2nd will require that Ger- 
many accept the contract. 

Second—Certainty that Germany will not 
pe troubled by unforeseen or unjustified 
exterior intervention; in other words, there 
must be a guarantee of tranquillity. 

Third—Assurance that the German_rev- 
enues designed to repay the loans will not 
be diverted from that purpose and seized 
by, a foreign power. 

When asked by a Berlin reporter 
whether the first loan of 800,000,000 
gold marks would be forthcoming, he 
replied: “Undoubtedly, if all the busi- 
ness conditions as set forth in the plan 
itself are compiied with.” 


Canadian participation in the loan 
was made more likely by the announce- 
ment, on July 17, that Premier King 
had won his fight for Canadian repre- 
sentation in the conference, and that 
Senator Belcourt would be one of the 
three representatives of the British Em- 
pire, distinctly representing Canada. 
This adjustment, while satisfying Can- 
ada, caused a clamor from the other 
British Dominions, resulting, on July 
18, in a statement from J. H. Thomas, 
Colonial Secretary, that there should be 
representation of the Dominions so de- 
siring and of Jrdia, arranged on the 
panel system, and that their delegates 
might attend the conference even on 
days when it was not their turn to sit 
as members of the British delegation. 


FrRencH ANXIETY 


Dispatches from France indicated 
anxiety lest Herriot be persuaded to 
give up the French right to individual 
action against Germany, thus leaving 
France without recourse should the 
Dawes plan fail to work. But these 
dispatches made it clear that French 
public opinion would gladly accept an 
American member on the Reparation 


Commission, not as a mere arbiter, but 
as a full-voting member, a change 
which would take from France the 
technical control of the Reparation 
Commission which existing arrange- 
ments left in her-hands. That Herriot 
could safely go further was declared 
more than doubtful, the dispatches 
reiterating the warning that neither the 
French Parliament nor the French peo- 
ple would countenance any agreement 
which would make individual action by 
France impossible. This attitude was 
reflected by the French delegates in the 
meetings of the three committees where 
they insisted that agreements for con- 
certed action would not justify them in 
definitely consenting to yield the right 
of separate action against Germany 


should concerted action prove a fail-— 


ure. Even the argument that explicit 
acknowledgment of such a right on the 
part of France would frighten the in- 
vesting public and endanger the loan 
could not move them. What they in- 
sisted on was security for France not 
less but greater than that already exist- 
ing. 

A dispatch, dated July 19, announced 
that “the committee * * * in charge of 
sanctions in the event of Germany’s 
default under ‘he Dawes scheme [No. 
1], this morning unanimously agreed 
to assure to investors in the loan to 
Germany priority on all German re- 
sources, * * * (and) to preserve all 
the rights enjoyed by the nations which 
signed the Treaty of Versailles. * * * 
The agreement on the preservation of 
the rights of the signatories to the 
treaty was a concession to Premier 
Herriot of France, and in effect pre- 
serves to France the right to take sepa- 
rate action.” A dispatch of July 20 de- 
clared: “The first and third (commit- 
tees) have now practically completed 
their work. * * * The second, which is 
dealing with arrangements for the evac- 
uation of the Ruhr, found little diffi- 
culty * * * in 1eaching an agreement 
on the main features. * Certain 
technical details were, however, referred 
to a subcommittee, which worked all 
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German Finance Minister and delegate at 
the Interallied Conference in London 


day today on plans for securing the 
safety of whatever troops might remain 
to insure the invisible occupation of 
the Ruhr.” ; 

At this point Charles E. Hughes ap- 
peared in London. “Mr. Hughes's pres- 
ent visit * * *,” said The London 
Times, “is entirely unofficial; that is 
to say, he has come to London not in 
the capacity of Secretary of State of 
the Government of the United States, 
but simply as a member of the Amer- 
ican bar. * * * His presence * * * at 
this moment is, however, very welcome 
in virtue of his personality and experi- 
ence, if not of his office. * * * Not as 
the American Secretary of State, but as 
Charles E. Hughes, on a holiday, he 
cannot but exert by his mere presence 
in London an important influence on 
the proceedings of the conference. 


The report of the First Committee 
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became available’ on July 20, and that 
evening Secretary Hughes illustrated 
the truth of The London Times pre- 
diction by informing Premier Mac- 
Donald informally at a dinner at Am- 
bassador Kelloge’s residence that the 
American and Bisitish bankers could not 
accept the formula agreed upon by the 
committee, and that no loan could be 
arranged upon such terms. He sug- 
gested a meeting between these bankers 
and the French delegates. The sugges- 
tion was adopted and the meeting took 
place the next day (July 21) at 10 
Downing Street, under the Presidency 
of Philip Snowden, British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Among those pres- 
ent were M. Clémentel, French Minister 
of Finance; M. Parmentier, French 
financial experi; Reginald McKenna, 
Walter Leaf, Sir Montague Norman, 
Thomas W. Lamont and Owen D. 
Young. The representatives of the 
British and American bankers told the 
French delegates that the necessary loan 
could not be floated unless the Repara- 
tion Commission were definitely ruled 
out. To this the French delegates felt 
unable to assent and after a prolonged 
discussion the conference adjourned 
without reaching any agreement. The 
bankers, on the other hand, insisted 
that the political safeguard embodied 
in the mere association of an American 
with the Reparation Commission on the 
occasion of a German default, which 
the French had suggested, was inade- 
quate protection for the lenders, as the 
change would not insure an impartial 
majority on that body. They declared 
their belief that Article 4 of the proto- 
col which the First Committee had 
drawn, contained a loophole for inde- 
pendent action hy one power in the fu- 
ture, a possibility which would be fatal 
to the success of the loan. 


Herriot’s “ULTIMATUM” 


Meanwhile two other serious diffi- 
culties had arisen. On July 20, at Lord 
Parmoor’s luncheon, the French Pre- 
mier made a statement which The 
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The Army Revolt in Brazil 


By HERMAN G. JAMES 


Professor, Department of Government, University of Texas, and Author of “The 
Constitutional System of Brazil’ and Other Works on Latin-American Affairs 


RAZIL, incomparably the largest 
B in area and in population among 

the so-called Latin - American 
States, has also had on the whole the 
most peaceful and orderly development 
of them all. Durin.. the three-quarters 
of a century following the revolutionary 
year 1810, while the embryonic Spanish 
American republics were witnessing 
generations of fighting, bloodshed and 
anarchy, relieved only by periods of 
tyranny strong enough to suppress 
revolt, Brazil was progressing, slowly 
and haltingly at times but on the whole 
steadily, toward her goal. From a colo- 
nial dependency to a coordinate mem- 
ber of the United Kingdom of Portugal, 
Brazil and the Algarves, then to an 
independent empire, a_ constitutional 
monarchy and finally a federal repub- 
lic, Brazil passed by easy stages, prac- 
tically without bloodshed. 

Since the establishment of the repub- 
lic in 1889, the only disturbance that 
seriously threatened the stability and 
progress of Brazil «7as the Naval Revolt 
of 1893, and that revolt, it is significant 
to note, was caused, or at least in large 
part made possible, by the discontent 
of the navy with the privileged posi- 
tion occupied by the army under the 
administrations of the first two Presi- 
dents of the republic, Deodoro da Fon- 
seca and Floriano Peixoto. 

In view of this unusually peaceful 
and orderly history and constitutional 
development, the news of a revolution 
in Sao Paulo on July 5, which, accord- 
ing to newspaper reports, threatened 
the stability of the National Govern- 
ment, and which did in fact continue 
for more than three weeks, with thou- 
sands of troops involved and hundreds, 
if not thousands, of casualties suffered, 
came more or less as a thunderbolt out 
of a clear sky. But to an observer of 
Brazilian political conditions during the 


last few years the occurrence was noi 
nearly so incomprehensible. 

Out of the mass of conflicting reports, 
some of them obviously the purest 
fabrication and imagination of press 
correspondents unable to get at the facts 
and compelled to send some kind of a 
story, one or two significant facts stood 
forth from the outset. One of these 
was the date on which the revolution 
began, namely, July 5. Another was 
the fact that the revolution was directed 
against the National Government, not 
primarily against the State Government 
of Sao Paulo, for the State President, 
who refused to join the rebels, was per- 
miited to leave, and the Vice President 
of the State (the State executives in 
eleven of the twenty Brazilian States 
are called Presidents) was offered the 
direction of the revolutionary Govern- 
ment, which he indignantly refused. 

These two facts immediately led to 
the conclusion that this disturbance was 
a sequel to the military revolt that oc- 
curred in Rio de Janeiro on July 5, 
1922, an occurrence which the writer 
himself witnessed. That revolt, which 
fortunately was nipped in the bud after 
causing a minimum of destruction of 
life and property, was directed against 
President Arturo da Silva Bernardes, 
and this Sao Paulo outbreak appears 
to have had the same objective. 

Rumors and guesses spoke of a sepa- 
ratist movement, of an economic upris- 
ing against intolerable conditions, of a 
conflict of interests between North and 
South Brazil. But secession movements 
do not come to a head overnight. 
Economic ruin in a progressive and 
prosperous region of diversified aeri- 
culture and of advanced industrial 
achievement is not the development of 
a day. Differences of point of view 
and of economic interests, acute enough 
to cause an armed revolution, do not 
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materialize in a few days, or months, 
or even years. 

Just a year ago the writer spent some 
time in the city af Sao Paulo and in 
the surrounding regions of the State. 
For the suggestion of secession there 
was forking ‘but a condescending smile 
of negation among the leaders of poli- 
tics and thought in Sao Paulo. Of 
economic ruin there was not a trace. 
Never had the agricultural crops been 
so plent us and so diversified. Each 
year the State of Sao Paulo has been 
increasing its staple food crops, its cot- 
ton, rice and sugar and its herds of 
blooded cattle. No longer does Sao 
Paulo depend as formerly solely upon 
its coffee. Factories have been develop- 
ing at an incredible rate, until the value 
of manufactured articles has surpassed 
that of the agricultural crops. Proud 
in her own achievement, Sao Paulo has 
not accepted aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the development of her 
roads, her schools and her public health 
program. She may object to the Fed- 
eral Government spending so much 
money in aid of the drought-ridden 
States of the Northeast and of the back- 
ward States of the North. But she has 
had three of her sons in the Presiden- 
she has asked and accepted 


Federal aid in the valorization of her 
great export crop, coffee; and with her 
sister State of Minas Geraes she exer- 
cises a powerful if not indeed deter- 
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mining effect on the policy of the Na- 
tional Government. There is no need 
for her to resort to arms in order to 
satisfy all her reasonable aspirations. 


Army Orricers’ Revoit 


The revolt in Sao Paulo was not the 
revolt of a down-trodden State against 
an oppressive National Government. It 
was the revolt of a few disgruntled 
army officers with their misled follow- 
ers against Dr. Arturo Bernardes, pres- _ 
ent incumbent of the Presidential office 
in Brazil, so far at least as anv informa- 
tion to the contrary yet available is con- 
cerned. Why should army officers re- 
volt against Dr. Bernardes, an upright 
man, an able executive, as his record 
as President of his native State of Minas 
Geraes shows, and the overwhelming 
choice of the Brazilian electorate at the 
elections in March, 1922? The answer. 
is that he believes army officers should 
stay out of politics, because he believes 
they should be concerned strictly about 
their own affairs, and because he be- 
lieves that the economic condition of the 
country is such as to demand the most 
rigid economy in military expenditure 
as well as in all other branches of na- 
tional administration. In the eyes of 
the disinterested observer, at any rate, 
these are not heinous faults, but to un- 
derstand the bitterness of the military 
against Dr. Bernardes it must be remem- 
bered that they have constituted a very 
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privileged class up to the present in 
Brazil. 

Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca was at 
the head of the revolting troops that 
forced ine exile of Dom Pedro in 1889, 
and he automatically became provi- 
sional chief and was elected first Pres- 
ident by the Constitutional Congress in 
1891. He and his military aids were 
won over to the republican cause in 
1889 chiefly because they thought Dom 
Pedro and his Ministry were not ac- 
cording the military its rightful place 
in the direction of the country. During 
his short term as President and during 
that of his successor the Vice President, 
Marshal Florina Peixoto, the military 
oficialdom occupied nearly all the im- 
portant posts and lived on the fit of 
the land. In 1910 when the military 
cliques succeeded in having Marshal 
Hermes da Fonseca, nephew of Deo- 
doro, named as candidate for President, 
that great Brazilian statesman, Ruy 
Barbosa stumped the country in oppo- 
sition, denouncing militarism and mili- 
tarists. His great campaign caused a 
nation-wide awakening, though he was 
defeated by fraud and duress, as many 


believed. 

When Dr. Bernardes came out as a 
candidate in 1922, in candid opposition 
to this dominance and privilege of the 


military, he had the country with him - 


and the militarists were unsuccessful. 
Defeated at the polls, they were, how- 
ever, unwilling to abide by that de- 
cision, and when all else failed they 
resorted to a widely ramified military 
plot to prevent Dr. Bernardes from 
ever assuming the Presidency, by over- 
throwing the Government of Dr. Epi- 
tacio Pessoa and calling a new election 
to be controlled by a military dictator 
as Provisional President. 

That was the revolt of July 5, 1922, 
a criminal and treasonable undertaking 
that caused the destruction of some 
property and sacrificed the lives of 
some scores of innocent civilians and 
hoodwinked privates. Fortunately it 
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was discovered in time and energetically 
suppressed. But what was done with 
the ringleaders, chief of whom was 
Hermes da Bansecs: since deceased? 
So far as the records show not a single 
one was executed, though they were no © 
better than murderers. Selfishness, not 
patriotism, was their motive, and they 
should have paid the penalty of mur- 

derers. But in Brazil the death penalty ~ 


was abolished by the republican Con- ,.. : 


stitution of 1891, save under military 
law in time of war, and not even the 
severest penalties permitted were vis- 
ited upon the proved offenders. If any 
criticism can be directed against the 
laws and the Government with refer- 
ence to the revolt of 1922 it can only 
be that of too great leniency. The Sao 
Paulo revolt is the best evidence of the 
justice of such criticism. 

It need cause no surprise that a few 
thousand troops, led by a small group 
of malcontents, could stage such a seri- . 
ous disturbance. Having failed in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1922, they transferred 
their operations to Sao Paulo. The 
private in the ranks was given his 
choice of joining in the movement or 
being shot. The city was without de- 
fenses against a revolt from within, and 
the Federal Government could not blot 
a metropolis of 600,000 civilians out of 
existence by bombardment in order to 
overcome a regiment or two of re- 
bellious troops. The saddest feature of 
it all, now that the revolt has been over- 
come, is that the despicable cowards — 
who hid behind the skirts of an inno- 
cent civilian population and then fled 
to the interior cannot, under Brazilian 
law, be hanged or shot. That is prob- 
ably what President Bernardes meant 
when he said on July 29, after the re- 
volt had been overcome: “It is for us 
to reorganize Brazil in a manner such 
that it will be able to repress once for 
all the possibilities of such rebellions, 
through revision of our Constitution, or 
confess failure of our form of govern- 
ment.” 


What Do the Different 


Party Labels Meane | 


Absence of Issues That Mark Definite Cleavage 
Between American Political Forces 


By STUART A. RICE 


Professor of Sociology, Dartmouth College 


O those who believe that political 
parties possess clear principles 

and consistent aims, the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in New York 
was a disturbing demonstration. The 
clash of opposing convictions among 
those who regarded themselves as broth- 
ers in political faith gives cause for 
reflection: What is the Democratic 
Party? What is the Republican Party? 


- These questions cannot be answered 
without paying some attention to the 
nature of parties as such and io the 
history of parties in the United States. 
Convention keynoters, platforms and 
campaign orators have usually stressed 
the continuity of party history. On the 
one hand the voter’s memory is jogged 
concerning Jefferson, Madison, Jackson 
and Cleveland. He is reminded that the 
Democratic Party has a historic mis- 
sion—the preservation of popular lib- 
erties and States’ rights. On the other 
hand he is called upon to note that Lin- 
coln freed the slaves, and his attention 
is drawn to the greatness and prosperity 
achieved by the nation under the guid- 
ance of McKinley, Roosevelt and the 
Grand Old Republican Party. 


The emphasis on party backgrounds 
thas not been so pronounced in recent 
elections. The assumptions under- 
lying partisan appeals remain the same, 
namely, that each party has inherited an 
historical character and purpose, that it 
‘stands for fundamental, persisting and 
vital attitudes toward the basic issues 
‘of political life. These assumptions ac- 
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cord with the view that parties are born ' 
with “appointed tasks.” Says one emi- 
nent scholar, Anson Daniel Morse, in 
his “Parties and Party Leaders”: “These 
two functions, first, that of making such 
changes in the public policy as are nec- 
essary to bring it into accord with the. 
principles of a party, and, second, that. 
of guarding the changes until they are 
fully accepted or cease to be needed, 
comprise the whole of a party's mis- 
sion, and when its mission is fulfilled, 
the party must die.” [Italics ours.] It 
will, of course, follow that if a party 
does not die, it still has a mission. 


According to a contrary trend of 
Opinion, parties when once established 
may continue to live indefinitely with- | 
out a dominating and persisting “task.” 
The party in such a case is a vote-get- 
ting mechanism, controlled by the 
power-motives of those who lead it. The 
mass of the voters can usually be 
counted upon to follow the party stand- 
ard blindly from habit. In order to add 
to these a number sufficient to give the 
party a majority, the leaders follow an 
opportunistic policy and are ready, 
within the limits of their own preju- 
dices and so far as a show of consis- 
tency permits, to adopt any side of a 
public question so long as they may win 
favor. Says another political historian, 
William Milligan Stone, in “Party Gov- 
ernment in the United States of Amer- 
ica”: “Parties consist of leaders and 
led, however composed. The initiated 
want power primarily; its use is secon- 
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dary, but the led can only be kept in 
hand by a certain use of power, or at 
least the promise so to use it.” 

Rival party principles are reduced 
by this logic to rival guesses as to what 
the voters will approve. By “being all 
things” to all groups in the electorate, 
a motley agglomeration of supporters 
is assembled, who may or may not pos- 
sess a common denominator of interest 
or desire apart from the wish to win. 
It is to be expected that parties will 


occasionally. change side3 on ‘current 


questions and that the leaders on both 


sides will sometimes make the same es- 


timate of the voters’ wants. When this 
occurs there will be no clear-cut differ- 


ences between the parties, and the voters , 


will have the choice of “tweedle-dee or 
tweedle-dum.” Nevertheless—so strong 
is party loyalty itself as an integrating 
influence —those on either side will 
identify themselves with the “tweedle” 
issue and _ vigorously support the 
“cause.” This will go on until the 
voter’s inertia is broken by some new 
and disturbing question which brings 
a contrary and more powerful response 
into play, resulting in a new party 


- cleavage. 


ORIGINAL Party ALIGNMENT 


The American Revolution marked the 
ascendency in the Colonies of a demo- 
cratic tendency. With the achievement 
of independence the democratic im- 
pulses of the people, no longer checked, 
were carried to excess and resulted in a 
conservative reaction. It was the latter 
that brought into being the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 and: led, 
though by the narrowest of margins, 
to the eventual acceptance of the Con- 
stitution by all the thirteen States. The 
friends of the Constitution were car: 
ried by the same reaction into control 
of the young republic, where they had 
every incentive for the centralization 
and strengthening of its powers. Though 
they had taken the name Federalists, 
they were in reality Nationalists. Many, 
like Hamilton, preferred a monarchial 
form of government and espoused the 
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Constitution as the closest approach to 
a monarchy that could be imposed. 


It was not ungrounded fear of. the 
Federalist policies that animated Jeffer- 
son and those whose democratic views 
with his had been incorporated in the 


he 
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Declaration of Independence. In the > 


representative democracies of today 
Liberals and Democrats may urge un- 
limited authority for the Government 
that they hope to control. Where au- 
thority is unrepresentative and unlim- 
ited, as in the early British monarchy, 
the first task of democrats is to im- 
pose limits and checks upon their rulers. 
This task had not been finished in the 
latter days -of: the eighteenth century 
and democrats still thought in terms of 


the struggle for its completion. Jeffer- - 


son and his school inevitably regarded 
the Federalist centralization as monarch- 
ical and tyrannical in tendency. There 
was an obvious means of checking the 
developments they feared; they held for 
strict construction of the Constitution 
and the preservation unimpaired under 
it of the powers and prestige of the in- 
dividual States, which were under more 
popular control. Out of this policy of 
the Jeffersonians and the Anti-Federal- 


ists emerged the Democratic-Republican © 


Party, the defender of States’ rights and 


decentralized government, ancestor of — 


the modern Democratic Party. 


The Democratic Party of today con- 
tains two highly diverse elements. It 
controls the “solid South” in national, 
State and local elections. It is likewise, 
with numerous outstanding exceptions, 


a party of the masses in Northern cities. - 


In the latter, however, its interest is 
chiefly in the retention of local domi- 
nance through a city or State “ma- 
chine.” Large blocs of voters—for ex- 
ample, the Italian-Americans in New 
York—are Democratic in State and mu- 
nicipal, but Republican in national elec- 
tions, In nearly every State outside 


New England, Harding’s vote in 1920. 


was proportionately greater in the cities 


than in the rural districts. Charges that — 


local “bosses” had “knifed” the na- 
tional Democratic ticket have been com- 


mon in New York and Boston. What, » 
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The United States Senate committee appointed to investigate campaign expenditures in the 

Presidential and Senatorial elections. Senator W. E. Borah, Chvicwon is at the right of the 

photograph, and the other members, from left to right, are: Senator H. Shipstead of Minne- 
sota, Senator Wesley Jones of Washington and Senator T. F. Bayard of Delaware 


then, was the origin of this strange 
union, and has its persistence been a 
matter of logic, of principle or of 
habit ? 

A sectional cleavage in national elec- 
tions was apparent as early as 1796. Of 
98 electoral votes received in that year 
by Jefferson and Aaron Burr of New 
York, the leading Democratic-Republi- 
can nominees under the old form of 


. election, 71, or 73 per cent., came from 


below the Mason and Dixon line. South 
Carolina, Delaware and Maryland were 
the only Federalist States in the South. 
Of 130 votes given to John Adams and 
Thomas Pinckney of South Carolina, 
the principal Federalist candidates, 27, 
or 2] per cent., were from this region. 
A similar cleavage occurred in the 
“party revolution of 1800” that gave 
to Jefferson and his party the reins of 
power. In 1828, 83 per cent. of the 
popular votes of Alabama, Georgia, 


_ Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee 


and Virginia were cast for Andrew 
Jackson. In the six New England States, 
68 per cent. of the voters demanded the 
re-election of John Quincy Adams of 


- Massachusetts, standard-bearer of the 


National Republican Party, successor to 
the Federalists. Urban voters in New 
York were already accustomed to being 
“regular” in support of the Democratic 
ticket under the leadership of Tammany 
spoilsmen. : 


NorTH AND SOUTH 


According to Jefferson, the Demo- 
cratic-Republican Party was composed 
“of the landed and laboring interests 
of the country,” whereas the cities 
(meaning the trading and _ business 
classes) were “the strongholds of ‘Fed- 
eralism.” The early commercial and 
capitalist groups were concentrated in 
New England and the middle States— 
collectively, the North. They desired 
a strong Government for the protection 
and encouragement of commercial in- 
terests. They were creditors, and cred- 
itors are invariably found upon the side 
of strong and stable government. Ham- 
ilton hoped by a protective tariff to 
develop a manufacturing interest as 
well. 

The South, both in its conservative 
tidewater areas and in its democratic 
frontier up-country regions, was agri- 
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cultural, non-commercial and in debt 
to the North. It was unfavorable to the 
tariff, to the United States Bank, to in- 
ternal improvements—all representative 
of the centralizing tendency and of pro- 
spective benefit to the North rather than 


to the South. Hence the North, in gen- 


eral, was Federalist, and the South, in 
general, was Democratic-Republican. In 
subsequent decades, when cotton and 


slaves had produced a more uniform 


type of civilization in the South, the 
slave interest was voiced through the 
party to which the section was accus- 
tomed. The doctrine of strict construc- 
tlon, moreover, was suited to the slave- 
owner’s defense. 

At the time of the Revolution, Tories 
were numerous in the Northern cities. 
In New. York City they were alleged to 
comprise one-half of the population. 
Tory sentiment became Federalist sen- 
timent and provoked a natural reaction 
among the patriotic, nativist and anti- 
aristocratic masses. Politicians of the 
Tammany type consolidated the senti- 
ments of these lower classes within the 
Democratic-Republican Party, where 
they remained; later including the im- 
migrant groups of the population as 
well. Hence, a_ sectional cleavage 
against “capital” in the South, a class 
cleavage against “capital” in the North, 
laid the ‘historical foundation for the 
anomalous constituency of the Demo- 
cratic Party today. 


Verbal hostility to “the Wall Street 
interests” still provides a semblance of 
unity between the two diverse elements. 
Upon this ground Mayor Hylan of New 
York City and the Senators from Ar- 
kansas or Texas can still unite; yet this 
is more sham than reality. The Demo- 


-eratic machines in New York or Boston 


are controlled by “interests” as unsym- 
pathetic or hostile to the needs of the 
South as the “money power” which both 
attack. Governor Alfred E. Smith, idol 
of the New York proletariat, is himself 
accused by William J. Bryan of being a 
representative of Wall Street. More- 
over, the new South has developed a 
manufacturing and commercial interest 
more opposed to labor and the masses— 


because less restrained by public control 


_and labor organization—than is the cap- 


italism of the North. 
Nor is there any other question of 


current political importance upon which ~ 


the Tammany Democrat and the South- 
ern reactionary could agree. A multi- 
tude of issues which may be termed con- 
victional, such as prohibition, the clash 
of nativism with foreign “ways,” re- 
ligion, are once more threatening to 
crowd purely economic issues to one 
side. The Tammany member is “wet,” 
Catholic and of foreign birth or extrac- 
tion. The Southern Democrat is an 
ardent “dry,” intensely Protestant and 
belligerently a native American. The 


political antinomy could scarcely be — 


greater in 1924, 
Strict CONSTRUCTION IN PRACTICE 


The old slogans of strict construction 
and States’ rights sound hollow and thin 
when used by Democrats today. They 
have always been honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. 
son himself had no sooner been elected 
President than the practical cxigencies 


of office compelled him to strain the ~ 


Constitution more severely than had the 
Federalists. In the purchase of Louisi- 
ana, the promotion of internal im- 
provements, the creation of the second 
Bank of the United States and the pas- 
sage of distinctly protective tariff acts, 
the Democratic-Republican Administra- 
tions from Jefferson to Monroe were 


‘clearly out of harmony with Democrat- 


ic-Republican principles and in. strict 
accord with Federalism. a 


A similar inconsistency characterized 
the legislation enacted by the more re- 
cent Wilson Administration. 
the following summary of th’s legisla- 
tion contained in the Democratic plat- 
form of 1924: 


The party pledges were faithfully ful< 
filled and a Democratic Congress enacted 
an extraordinary number of constructive 
and remedial laws. The economic life 
of the nation was quickened. Tariff 
taxes were reduced. A Federal Trade- 
Commission was created. A Federal farm 
loan system was established. Child labor 
legislation was enacted. A good roads 
bill was passed. Fight-hour laws were 
adopted. A Secretary of Labor was given - 
a seat in the Cabinet of the President. 
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The Clayton amendment to the Sherman 
anti-trust law was passed, freeing Ameri- 
can labor and taking it from the category 
of commodities, 

By the Smith-Level bill, improvement 
of agricultural conditions was effected. A 
corrupt practice act was adopted. A well- 
considered warehouse act was. passed. 
Federal employment. bureaus were cre- 
ated, Farm loan Banks were organized 
and the Federal Reserve System was es- 
tablished. 


With two or three exceptions all the 
accomplishments listed are invasions of 
the field of State action, while only one 
of them, reduction of the tariff, tends 
in the slightest degree in the direction 
of States’ rights and strict construction. 
The record is hopelessly ir.consistent 
with the following expression in the 
same platform: 

We demand that the States of the 
Union shall be preserved in all of their 
vigor and power. They constitute a bul- 
wark against the centralizing and destruc- 
tive tendency in the Republican Party. 
We condemn the efforts of the Republican 
Party to nationalize the functions and 
duties of the States. 

The fact is that the democratic move- 
ment (democracy with a small “d”) has 
consistently demanded not less govern- 
ment from Washington, but more. The 
democratic spirit of the Jeffersonian and 
Jacksonian schools has been, and is 
more than ever today, inconsistent with 
the doctrines which are suppo-cd to em: 
body it. The Democratic Party which 
nominated Alton B. Parker in 1904 was 
loyal to the word, but disloyal to the 
spirit of its fathers. The Democratic 
Party of William Jennings Bryan and 
Woodrow Wilson was faithful to their 
spirit, but approaching close to hypoc- 
risy when it quoted the fathers’ profes- 
sions of policy as its own. 

The party of Lincoln arose from the 
slavery issue. Under its guidance the 
Union was preserved, involuntary servi- 
tude was forever outlawed and_ the 
colored population was accorded all the 
constitutional rights of citizenship. No 
Republican platform down to 1888 neg- 
lected to point with pride to these 
achievements. 

After it had emerged from the civil 
strife, with all party opposition crushed 
as a result of military victory, the Re: 
publican Party was certain to reflect 
the new capitalistic forces which were 
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has been selected as candidate for Vice 
President on the Independent Progressive 
ticket headed by Senator La Follette, 


rebuilding and dominating American 
life. These forces had been in funda- 
mental opposition to the slave civiliza- 
tion of the South. For well understood 
psychological reasons, reaction follows 
the emotional fervor developed during a 
war, and this was the situation in the 
late “60s and ’70s. The North and- 
West were ready for free land, indus- 
trial cxpansion and the philosophy of 
the full dinner pail. The Republican 
Party was the most logical agency for 
the political expression of these wants. 
It became the party of conservatism and . 
“big business.” 

So secure was the hold of the party 
upon the nation’s politics that Republi- 
can administration in many Northern 
and Western States was taken for 
granted.’ The South was but little more 
solidly Democratic than was much of 
the North and West solidly Republican. 
Excepting the election of 1912, in which 
the Republican vote was split, the Re- 
publican ticket has carried every Presi- 
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dential election since 1860 in the States 
of Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and Vermont. One election only 


has been lost in Illinois (1892), New - 


Hampshire (1916), Ohio (1916), Ore- 
gon (1868) and Wisconsin (1892). 
Political preferment in most of these 
States, by those who were not hopelessly 
visionary, has been sought through the 
Republican Party as a matter of course. 


It followed that, when new sectional 
or class interests rose to political im- 
portance in these States, the Republican 
Party was the most probable agency 
through which they sought expression. 
This was especially true after the direct 
primary system enabled popular opin- 
ion to be more quickly reflected in 
party control. Just as the slave inter- 


-ests of the South promoted their cause 


through the party which was in the 
ascendency in their region, so the rising 
tide of agrarian and labor discontent in 
the Northwestern States has found its 
natural outlet in the party traditionally 
in control of this section. The policy 
of “capturing control of the dominant 
party” employed by the Non-Partisan 
League in North Dakota has been unpre- 
cedented only because it was avowed, 
was employed on behalf of a popular 
movement, and utilized the direct pri- 
mary. — 

_ Although the causes of discontent 
(notably the distress of agriculture) 
‘have not been confined to the North- 
west, they have reached their maximum 
there > moreover it is only in that region 
that the voters affected have been suffi- 
ciently numerous and “class conscious” 


to obtain control of party machinery. 


Thus the Republican Party, like its 
rival, has been divided and the division 
has been largely sectional. La Folleite, 
Frazier, Brookhart, Ladd and Norris 
have snuggled in the party nest with du 
Pont, Lodge and Brandegee. The first 
named are progressive, agrarian and 
in favor of unlimited Federal action for 
the benefit of farmers and workingmen. 
Their strength is in the Middle West. 
The latter are known as conservative, in- 
dustrial and opposed to paternalism, 


with a viewpoint typically Eastern. All — 


have an equal right, at least within their 
own States, to be called Republicans, 
‘As in the case of the Democrats, the 


original “mission” of Republicanism ~ 


has become a mere tradition and little 
more. Although the Republican plat- 


form of 1924 calls for the enactment of — 


a Federal anti-lynching law, a Repub- 
lican Congress failed, in spite of a great 
deal of pressure, to enact the Dyer bill 
embodying the conservative desires of 
the colored people for such a measure. 
The party has consistently declined to 
take overt steps for the enforcement of 
the negro’s constitutional rights of suf- 
frage in the Southern States. Although 
both parties condemn the Ku Klux Klan 
by inference in their platforms of 1924, 
the plank adopted by the Democrats is 
the more pointed. 


The explanations given by Republi- 


cans for. their desertion of the colored 
man provide another anomaly of Amer- 
ican politics. The party which coerced 
half the nation into remaining in the 


Union now fears to tread upon State 


rights. The same excuse has’ been 
offered for the refusal of a Republican 
Congress to subject the income from 
State tax-exempt securities to the Federal 
income tax. Psychologists refer to such 
explanations as rationalization. The 
real reasons are to be sought in the no- 
tions of political expediency in the 


minds of the individual Republican 


Congressmen and party leaders. 
Necro Support Lost 


So patent has become Republican in- 
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difference to the welfare of the negro 


that the party is threatened with the loss 
of his support. It was the colored 
voters of Wilmington, Del., who in 1922 
elected Thomas F’. Bayard, a Democrat, 
to the United States Senate. Fear of the 
loss of colored support in the North 
compelled the Republican National 
Committee to reverse its action reduc- 
ing the allotment of delegates from 
Southern States in the 1924 convention, 
although the action had been demanded 
by the convention in 1920. The Na- 
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tional Association for the Advancement 


of Colored People, the most far-sighted 
and probably the most influential of the 
various organizations representing the 
race, has endorsed the La Follette in- 
' dependent movement as a step toward 
“the political and economic emancipa- 
tion of the negro.” 


Although neither of the major parties 
can substantiate claims of unity, con- 
sistency or clear purpose, the Republi- 
can National Convention of 1924 made 
measurable strides toward the clarifica- 
tion of its position. This was largely 
a result of accident. President Coolidge 
secured complete ascendency jn the con- 
vention as a result of the campaign for 
delegates in the Winter of 1923-24. In 
consequence it was a band-wagon affair. 
President Coolidge is conceded by his 
friends and enemies alike to be a high- 


minded conservative. No attempt was 
- made in the selection of a Vice Presi- 


dential nominee to placate the “‘progres- 
sive wing” of the party, nor were any 
concessions made to the progressives in 
the organization of the convention, the 
adoption of a platform or the filling 
of positions in the party machinery. 
The platform, the candidates and (so 
far .as the convention had power to 
bring it about) the party organization 
are in 1924 squarely conservative. 
Whether the Republican Convention 
or the national leadership of the party 
has succeeded in making it clearly and 
permanently conservative cannot now be 
foreseen. Much depends on the “pro- 
eressives.” Statistical analysis of roll- 
call votes in the United States Senate 
during the Sixty-eighth Congress dis- 
closes the interesting fact that a tri-par- 
tisan group of. thirteen Republican, 
Democratic and Farmer-Labor Senators 
of the La Follette school, or generally 
sympathetic therewith, voted together 
more consistently than did all ‘the Sen- 
‘ators belonging formally to either of 
the major parties. [From unpublished 
data compiled and computed by the 
writer.] On a summary of roll-calls, the 
“cohesion” of the Democratic Senators 
is represented (in a scale of 100) by 
the index 63.1. The. corresponding in- 
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dex for the Republican Senators is 66.3 
and for the tri-partisan group 71.0. 


Is the La Follette group, so far as it 


is recruited from the Republican 
benches, to be regarded as having with- 
drawn with its followers from the Re- 
publican Party? If so, the Cleveland 
convention of Coolidge and Dawes was 
closely representative of the party. If 
the La Follette group is still in the 
party; if the Iowa voters who have re- 
nominated Brookhart in a State which 
has never gone Democratic since it was 
carried by Franklin Pierce in 1852; or 
if the farmers who have returned the 
Nonpartisan League to power on the Re- 
publican ticket in North Dakota are still 
Republicans, then the conservative-pro- 
gressive cleavage is still within rather 
than without the party. It must be re- 
membered‘ in this‘connection that the 
very States which are the centre of the 
insurgent movement gave Harding his 
greatest pluralities in 1920. Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Vermont and South Dakota, in the order 
named, piled up pluralities of more 
than three to one. 


Tue La Foutettre Party 


If the La Follette candidacy grows 
into a political party, the new organiza- 
tion cannot avoid the same sort of in- 
ternal conflicts that exist in the older 
bodies. If the campaign issues can be 
confined to the field of economic dis- 
tress, taking the form of a combined 
producer-consumer assault upon middle- 
men, all will be well, at least so long 
as the party remains in opposition. 
Suppose, however, that the party were 
compelled to take a stand upon prohi- 
bition enforcement or revision of the 
Volstead act. The racial and labor 
eroups in Milwaukee and the Twin 
Cities of Minnesota will be wholly out 
of accord upon this issue with the farm- 
ers of States to the west and south of 
them, although both factions are enthu- 
siastic followers of La Follette. 

Again, suppose the religious issue, , 
raised by the Ku Klux Klan, should 
obscure the economic alignment. . Luth- 
eran Scandinavians in the Dakotas and 
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Protestant Iowa .farmers would find 
themselves in strange company with 


‘John Fitzpatrick of the Chicago Federa- 


tion of Labor or Congressman Fiorello 
LaGuardia and his east side associates 
in New York. In foreign affairs the 
La Follette platform is isolationist; yet 
thousands of followers of La Follette in 
domestic issues will give first allegiance 
to any party which promises American 
participation in the League of Nations. 
Even with’ respect to the economic issues 
that La Follette and his group have 
raised, difficulty will be found in hold- 
ing farmers and workingmen together 
should they come into actual power. 
The economic questions upon which 
farmers and workingmen can agree are 
less numerous than those upon which 
ihey tend to differ. [See Chapter II. of 


‘the writer’s study, “Farmers and Work-. 


ers in American Politics,” now in the 
press in the Columbia Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law. ] 

If the La Follette movement be re- 
garded as a new and separate party, 
combining the liberal elements in both 
of the older major parties, the differ- 
ences distinguishing it from its parents 
seem clear. They are fundamentally 
class differences, and lead to differing 
views regarding duties of government 
with respect to economic life. But it can- 
not be assumed that this split with the 
older parties has yet occurred. What 


‘then—disregarding the economic defec- 


tion of the “progressives’”—distin- 
guishes a Republican from a Democrat? 


Tue Liquor Issur 


Few political issues have aroused 
greater feeling and warmer combat than 
the liquor question. Sharp lines of 
cleavage are drawn between “‘wets” and 
“drys.” It seems reasonable to suppose 
that upon this question, if upon no 
other, political parties would offer a 
clear choice of opposing views. One 
need but to mention in the same breath 
William Jennings Bryan and the chief- 
tains of Tammany Hall to dispose of the 
supposition from the Democratic side. 
Nor is it otherwise within the Repub- 
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lican camp. For example, examine the 
attitudes of Republicans in New York 
and Missouri. “Up-Staté” farmers in 
New York are Republican and “dry,” 
bitterly hostile to the boss-ruled politi- 
cal machine that dominates New York ~ 
City, which is Democratic and “wet.” 
In Missouri, on the other hand, the 
rural sections of the State are Demo- 
cratic and “dry,” while the boss-ruled 
city machine in St. Louis is Republican 


and ‘“‘wet.” Or recall the recent con- — 


troversy within Republican ranks be- — 
tween Governor Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania and Secretary Andre 
Mellon of the same State. 


The principle of a protective tariff 
is regarded as one of the foundation 
rocks of Republicanism; a “tariff for 
revenue only” is a copyright held by 
the Democrats. In practice, Republican 
tariff rates have been “higher,” while 
Democratic rates have been “lower.” 
Fundamental differences of principle 
have been reduced to a relatively slight 
margin on a percentage scale. es 
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Nor has there been consistency even 
in this. The higher rates of the Repub- 
lican Payne-Aldrich billgwere by no one 
attacked more vigorously’ than by the 
progressive Republicans. It is true that 
this measure contributed to the Repub- 
lican split of 1912, yet La Follette, who 
did not leave the party, refers to its 
provisions as “iniquitous.” The Under- 
wood tariff (Democratic) was favored 
by many Republicans in the West. 
Democratic representatives from Ala- 
bama, whose iron and steel industries 
have become second only to those of 
Pennsylvania, have supported the pro- 
tective schedules drawn up by Repub- 
licans for that industry. Democratic 
representatives from Louisiana have 
stood firm for the protection of sugar. 
The Farm Bloc in the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, composed of both Republicans 
and Democrats, did not oppose high 
duties in general, but instead devoted 
itself to securing high protection for 
agricultural products in the Fordney- 
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Preus of Minnesota, the regular Repub- 
lican nominee for the United States 
Senate, holding the endorsement of the 
Harding Administration, repudiated the 


-Fordney-McCumber tariff in his 1923 


campaign against Magnus Johnson and 
declared that its rates had not benefited 
the farmers of the Northwest. 


In defense of the rights of labor, 
Democrats claim their party has always 
stood four-square. Governor Sweet of 
Colorado, Governor Parker of Louisi- 
ana, Governor Smith of New York, Sen- 
ator Dill of Washington, Senator Gerry 
of Rhode Island—all present Demo- 
otticeholders—are all among 
labor’s friends. Yet who in recent times 
has aroused more bitter animosity from 


organized labor than Palmer and Bur- 


leson when members of President Wil- 
son’s Cabinet? The Alien and Sedition 
acts of the Federalists were surpassed in 


stringency and in severity of enforce- 


ment while the Wilson Administration 


was in undisputed command of the Gov- 
ernment. 


“The Democratic Party is concerned 
chiefly with human rights’——according 
to its recent platform. It need not be 
pointed out that it was the party of 


slavery; it is the party which today, in 


certain Southern States under its con- 
trol, maintains a contract prison system, 
and tolerates a peonage system, both of 


which have been termed by Southern 


lawmakers themselves as “relics of bar- 
barism.” 

The Republican Party can make no 
better claims to friendliness for labor 


and human rights; in the North and 


West, at least, its claims are not so 


good. Although by its own assertion 


it “has always been the champion of 
the oppressed,” the list of labor injunc- 
tions, broken strikes, and “framed” con- 
victions of labor leaders under Repub- 
lican State and Federal Administrations 
has led the workingman to view such 
professions with distrust. Yet again the 
case is not clear. Some of the leading 
champions of labor in Congressional 


and Legislative halls belong to the same 
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party as Harry M. Daugherty and 
William J. Burns. 


SELF-CONTRADICTORY ATTITUDES - 


On participation in the affairs of 
Europe, both parties are divided. The 
avowed party position in each case is a 
compromise, if not a straddle. Repub- 
licans would normally lead in the de- 
mand for participation. But the work 
of Republicans, notably Roosevelt and 
Elihu Root, in preparing the way for 
a League of Nations was appropriated 
by Wilson. The League thereby became 
anathema to irreconcilables of both 
parties. Republican platform writers 
by favoring the World Court have at- 
tempted to placate the party wing which 
leans toward the League without of- 
fending the isolationists unduly. Demo- 
cratic platform makers urged the 
League and the Court, but by calling 
for a referendum they avoided the re- 
sponsibility of promising American ad- 
hesion. to either. The result is that a 
large number of Americans to whom 
these issues are paramount find their 
desires inadequately represented in any 
platform pronouncement. 

The list of important political ques- 
tions on which the position of both 
parties is obscure or self-contradictory — 
micht be continued. On the Ku Klux 
Klan, for example, the party position 
again is in each case a straddle. 

As to the general character of the two 
parties at successive elections there have 
been some curious changes. Bryan and 
the Democrats were comparatively radi- 
cal in 1896 and 1900; McKinley and the 
Republicans were conservative. Roose- 
velt and the Republicans were compara- 
tively progressive in 1904; Parker and 
the Democrats were conservative, if not 
reactionary. Bryan and his following 
were again leading the liberals in 
1908, while Taft and his associates 
were preparing (so it was later al- 
leged) to “carry out the Roosevelt 
policies—on a stretcher.” The Re- 
publican elephant this year is in 
the conservative pasture; but the Demo- 
cratic donkey, with a conservative for 
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President and a radical for Vice-Presi- 
lance, to be “hung up on the fence.” 
Charles W. Bryan, Democratic Vice- 
Presidential nominee, was supported in 
his election as Governor of Nebraska, 
1922, by the Nonpartisan League, the 
Committee of Forty-eight and local or- 
ganizations of labor. With R. B. 
Howell, Republican candidate for the 
United States Senate, he was placed by 
these groups at the head of a successful 
“progressive” and “composite slate.” 
The conservatism of John W. Davis has 
been well advertised. 

Differences do exist between the par- 
ties at any one time; the Republican 
ticket and the La Follette candidacy in 
the present year offer the voters a clear 
choice between economic conservatism 
and economic progressivism, But the 
differences between Republicanism and 
Democracy in recent years have not been 
significant. Neither have they persisted, 
nor have the party doctrines commanded 
the united support of either side. A pos- 
sible exception is the tariff, where a 
fairly consistent margin of opinion be- 
tween “higher” and “lower” has been 
_ fairly persistent since the Civil War. 
What are the Democratic and Repub- 
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lican parties? Has either a “mission”? 
If so, sincere and loyal adherents as 
well as the politicians of each are in 
violent disagreement concerning the 
mandate. The Democratic Party is 
neither conservative nor progressive, 
neither aristocratic nor democratic, 
neither the party of the native born nor 
the party of the foreign born—but all of 
them. It is a party of loose construc- 
tion holding the theory that it is a party 
of strict construction. The Republican 
Party is outwardly conservative, but may 
not remain so. In other respects it is 
at the same time “wet” and “dry,” pro- 
Klan and anti-Klan; pro-capital and 
pro-labor. 
To define either the writer must 
adapt a definition attributed to Pro- 
fessor Frank Hankins. “A nation,” said 
he, “is a group of people who think they 
are a nation.” Of either the Republi- 
can or the Democratic Party it may be 
said: It is a group of people united by ~ 
the belief that there is such a party and 
that they are members of it, one with 
another. Meanwhile, because they fol- 


low true lines of cleavage on _ vital 
issues, blocs rather than parties provide 
the impetus behind legislation in the 
halls of Congress. 
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Keeping the Alien Out 


of America 


By WALTER LEWIS TREADWAY 


Medical Officer in Charge, Field Investigation of Mental Health, United States 
Public Health Service; Associate, Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene; Harvard Medical School, Boston. 


T is often asserted that all who have. 


come to the North American Con- 

tinent since its discovery should 
be considered equally as immigrants. 
This is entirely misleading because one 
cannot speak of immigration to a coun- 
try until it has entered upon a career of 
national existence. Therefore a dis- 
tinction is made between those who took 
part in building the political frame- 
work of the Thirteen Colonies and the 
Federal Union and those who have ar- 
rived to find the United States Govern- 
ment and its social and political insti- 
tutions in working operation. Since the 
development of the first settlements in 
the North American Continent efforis 
to prevent the introduction of undesir- 
able elements into the population have 
been made by the Colonies, the several 
States, and finally by our National Gov- 
ernment. 

According to the Articles of Confed- 
eration formulated by the American 
Colonies, all free inhabitants except 
“paupers,” “vagabonds” and “fugitives 


from justice” were welcome to come | 


and settle in this new country. These 
exceptions were necessary, for, by Eng- 
lish law, the expenses of any paupers 
wishing to emigrate were paid by the 
parish in which they resided. Although 


-workhouses were established for their 


relief and funds accumulated as addi- 
tional aid, the numbers grew so large 
that emigration became imperative, and 
large numbers of indigent persons, aid- 
ed by their parishes, betook themselves 
to the Colonies. Not only were paupers 
sent from England, but as early as 1786 
it was found that convicts were being 
landed at Baltimore and other points. 
A communication was addressed to the 
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British Foreign. Secretary protesting 
against these practices, for it appeared 
that the emigration of paupers and 
criminals was being fostered by the 
British Government. 

Eventually it became necessary for all 
of the Colonies to enact laws for the 
support of their poor and incapable. 
and to impose penalties upon masters 
of vessels for bringing paupers or per- 
sons convicted of crimes into their 
provinces. For example, New Nether- 
lands required a surety for the “well 
demeanour” of all passengers, and fail- 
ure to provide it meant that masters of 
ships were obliged to transport all those 
lacking such surety “to the place from 
whence they came, or at least out of 
this Province and Dependencies.” Ir- 
respective of the liberal views regard- 
ing the arrival of new settlers in the 
Colenies, their early laws all bear wit- 
ness to a unity of opinion regarding 
the exclusion of dependent and defec- 
tive classes. Even at this early date it 
had become imperative to adopt a policy 
of imposing penalties upon commion 
carriers for bringing in undesirables. 
This policy was later adopted by the 
Legislatures of the several States and 
finally by the National Government 
itself. 

The need for excluding undesirables 
became even more pressing whén, in 
1838, a great turning point occurred 
in the influx of immigration to this 
country. In that year the steamship 
Great Western left Bristol for New 
York. Two years later Samuel Cunard 
crossed in his first steamship, the 
Britannia, from Liverpool to Boston in 
fourteen days. The advent of trans- 
atlantic steamships lessened the terrors 
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of the ocean voyage and reduced the 
cost of an emigrant’s passage from 
pounds to shillings. 


Earty ANTIPATHY 


Until 1882 the majority of immi- 
grants coming to the United States were 
from Northern and Western Europe. 
For many years they were predomi- 
nantly Irish, with the English and the 
Welsh following closely. in aggregate 
numbers. Those from the British Isles 
-continued to be the dominant factor un- 
til 1854, when their numbers were ex- 


_ ceeded by emigration from Germany. 


In Boston, New York, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia the Irish population 
massed. itself on certain streets, thus 
making its separateness in the commu- 
nity more noticeable. The same traits 
were exhibited by the Germans in Bal- 
timore, New Orleans, St. Louis and 
Louisville. This separateness in life 
and habits invited antipathy from the 
natives. A feeling of contempt existed 
on the part of native Americans toward 
all immigrants of the poorer class, ir- 
respective of their race. To the mind 


The Verplank Building, erected on Ward’s Island, New York, in 1864, for the care of sick and 
helpless immigrants. It is now part of the Manhettan State Hospital, one of .the largest 
institutions in the world for the care of insane persons 


of the average American the typical im- 
migrant was uncleanly in habits, un- 
couth in speech, lax in morals, ignorant 
in mind and unskilled in labor. The 
immigrant bore a stamp of social in- 
equality suggesting an impersonal an- 
tipathy on the part of the then native- 


born. ; 
In addition to this, so far as the Irish 


and Germans were concerned, there was | 


the primal fact of racial differences be- 
tween them and Americans. The Eng- 
lish immigrant settled down quite nat- 
urally among the men of his own blood 
and tradition, was understood by them 
and soon accepted as a fellow-citizen. 
The Irish and German immigrants of 
different blood and mental outlook 
stood somewhat apart in character. They 
were not so well understood nor so 
easily accepted by men of English blood 
and American birth. The same was true 
of immigrants of other nationalities, but 
being weaker in numbers they were 
more readily absorbed. The thousands 
of Irish and Germans, however, held 
clannishly together and for a time pre- 
vented absorption. 
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Eventually this antipathy crystallized 


into nativism. In principle it declared, 
_ first, that any person of foreign birth 


was unfitted for citizenship until time 
had obliterated his active interest in the 
motherland from which he came, and, 
second, that any member of the Roman 


_ Catholic Church was unfitted for citi- 


zenship as being obedient to an extra- 
territorial ruler. All through the strug- 
gle of nativism for recognition these 
twin sentiments were associated and 
seldem clearly differentiated. In every 


State it was ostensibly hostile to aliens, 


and, except for the lower Mississippi 
Valley, it was frankly anti-Catholic. 
Through the efforts of those support- 
ing the nativist movement, memorials 
were sent to Congress urging a repeal 
or modification of the naturalization 
laws and the passage of a law to prevent 
the introduction of paupers and convicts 
from foreign countries. A special Con- 
gressional committee was then appointed 
to consider these questions. 
It was ascertained that Great Britain 
was legalizing the deportation of its 
paupers, many of whom were finding 
their way into the United States either 
directly through its ports of entry or 
indirectly through Canada. Investiga- 
tions revealed the fact that many immi- 


_ grants were admitted to almshouses 


within a very short time after landing, 
in some instances within a few hours. 
The committee further learned that per- 
sons committed for crimes in Europe 


were promised amnesty upon emigrating - 
‘In ‘several in-- 
stances, at least, criminals condemned’ 
to life-imprisonment were taken directly’ 


to the United States. 


from the prisons. of Germany and de- 
ported to America. T 
deporting criminals to the United States 


_ probably -continued: in a surreptitious 


way. for. some considerable time. _ Con- 
gress did not take action in the matter 
until 1866, when a joint resolution was 
passed condemning the practice. 

As a result of the committee's find- 
ings, a bill was presented to Congress 
on Feb. 19, 1838. It proposed a fine 
of $1,000 or imprisonment from one to 
three years for any master who took on 
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board his vessel with thé intention of 
transporting to the United States any 
alien passenger who was an idiot, a 
lunatic, afflicted with any incurable 
disease or convicted of an infamous 
crime. It further provided that the 
rnaster should forfeit $1,000 for any 
alien brought to the United States who 
had not the ability to maintain himself. 
This bill was not even considered. It 
is interesting to note, however, that the 
memorial to Congress largely respon- 
sible for the appointment of this com- 
mittee urged the adoption of a system 
of consular inspection for immigrants. 


“Know-Notuinc” MoveMENT 


Sentiment against foreigners was re- 
vived in the late “40s and the early 
’00s, when transatlantic steamships 
brought immigrants to this country in 
ever-increasing numbers. It was dur- 
ing this period that the so-called 
“Know-Nothing” movement became 
most active. Like the earlier nativist 
movement, it was coupled with anti- 
Catholic propaganda. By 1854 it had 
assumed the dignity of a national polit- 
ical party and during the two years 
immediately following had a minority 
representation in Congress. The party 
advocated laws restricting the immigra- 
tion of paupers and criminals, but by 
1658 it had disappeared without secur- | 
ing the enactment of any legislation re- 
stricting immigration. ee ; 

In the early *60s sentiment through- 
out ‘the States became more liberal 
and tended strongly toward a policy of 


_ unrestricted immigration “in harmony — 


with the spirit of the age.” We read in 
a Congressional document. of the time: 
“Let. us throw open wide the doors of 
this Republic and invite the oppressed, 
the earnest and honest people of all na- 
tions to come.” Memorials from State 
Legislatures encouraged immigration, 
and naturalization laws were made more 
favorable.. In 1864 a bill was passed 
sanctioning the importation of “con- 
tract labor.” It provided for the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner of Immi- 
gration in New York to arrange for 
the transportation. and care of immi- 
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Ellis Island, New York, as seen from an airplane ~ 


erants until they reached their final 
destinations, and also made prepara- 
tions for the appointment of special 
agents in European countries to pro- 
mote and assist immigration. However, 
this movement subsided with the in- 
creasing volume of immigration and in 
1868 the act of 1864 was repealed. With 
it public sentiment gradually became 
more and more crystallized in its de- 


_ mand for the inauguration of restrictive 


measures. 


A few years later, in 1874, an investi- 
gation conducted by the Department of 
State proved that foreign officials were 
deporting convicts, paupers, idiots, in- 
sane and others incapable of self-sup- 
port. In Berlin a society had been or- 
ganized by Jews for the purpose of 
sending their poor to this country. Eng- 
land was planning to send a group of 
boys from its largest reformatory. The 
Canton of Argovie, Switzerland, was 
found guilty of deporting paupers and 


- destitute persons to the United States. 


The Liverpool Select Vestry had de- 
ported destitute children and also cer- 
tain persons who were released from an 
unexpired term of imprisonment to 
which they had been sent for criminal 
offenses, Not only these countries, but 


Italy, Denmark, Cuba and Greece were 
sending destitute persons, thus shifting 
the burden and expense of their care to 
communities in the United States. Con- 
gress protested against such acts, re- 
quested that copies of the protest be dis- 
tributed in foreign countries, and_re- 
strictive legislation was proposed to ex- 
clude convicts or confirmed vagabonds, 
those unable to earn their own support, 
and those aided in transportation to this 
country. It advocated the imposition of 
a suitable fine on steamships for bring- 
ing such cases; proposed that vessels 
bringing them should convey them away, 
and recommended a heavy penalty for 
every such person landed. In spite of 
this agitation no Federal restrictive 
measures were enacted. The control of 
immigration was still left entirely to the 
jurisdiction of the separate States. 


The problem, however, was fast grow- 


ing beyond the control of the States, and - 


frequent requests were made for na- 
tional aid of some sort. It eventually 
came in 1876, when, by a decision of 
the Supreme Court, all State laws re- 


lating to immigration were declared 
unconstitutional and the authority for 
its regulation declared vested in the 


Federal Government alone, 


This left 
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suspended the means by which the sepa- 


rate States could care for the thousands 
of physically and mentally disabled im-- 
migrants who came to their shores. For- 
merly the States had collected a head 
tax from each new arrival, the proceeds 
of which had. gone to maintain those 
needing care within five years after their 
arrival. Urgent requests were now sent 
the National Government to support the 
work that had been carried on by the 
States, which now found themselves 
without the means of providing suitable 
inspection of immigrants or of caring 
for the destitute among those admitted, 
except by taxing their own citizens. In 
spite of these urgent requests, it was 
not~ until 1882, six years after State. 
regulation was declared unconstitu- 
tional, that the first Federal immigra- 
tion law was enacted. It provided for 
the exclusion of foreign convicts, luna- 
tics, idiots and persons likely to become 
public charges. In addition, a head tax 
of. 50 cents was imposed upon. each 
alien landing at United States ports. 


This money was to be used to defray 


the expenses of regulating immigration. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was re- 
quired to administer the provisions of 
the act and authorized and empowered 
to enter into a contract with any State 
board, immigration commission or per-° 
son for the inspection of arriving aliens. 


Tue First FeperaL Laws 


Several defects existed in this first 
Federal Immigration law. No penalties 
were imposed for the illegal landing of 
excludable aliens, and no provisions 
were made for the temporary care of 
immigrants. - Local agents who con- 
ducted inspéctions and examinations 
were appointed by their State Govern- 


‘ments, but they were neither paid by 


the States nor out of the Federal im- 
migration fund. These defects were not 
corrected until 1891, when a new law 
was enacted which became effective on 
April 1 of that year. Whereas the law 
of 1882 had excluded idiots and insane 
persons, this new law was more com- 
prehensive. It debarred idiots, insane 
persons, those insane within three years 
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of the date of application for admis 
sion, those having had two or more pre- — 
vious attacks of insanity, those suffer- 
ing from a loathsome or dangerous con- 
tagious disease, polygamists, felons, and 
those who have been convicted of crimes 
involving moral turpitude. Penalties 
were imposed upon persons bringing 
aliens not lawfully entitled to enter. 
Medical examination at ports of arrival 
were henceforth to be conducted by: of- 
ficers of the United States Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service. A nota- 
ble feature of this law was that trans- 
portation companies were required to 
return all persons coming unlawfully 
and, in addition, to return those who be- 
came public charges within one. year 
after landing. It also prohibited com. 
mon carriers from soliciting emigra- 
tion, except by ordinary advertisements. 

This law was further elaborated in 
1893, when masters of vessels were re- 
quired to give more detailed reports of 
each passenger. In 1894 the head tax 
was raised from 50 cents to $1, and pro- 
vision made for the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to ap-- 
point Immigration Commissioners for a 
period of four years. In the second 
session of the Fifty-third Congress a bill 
was introduced proposing a system of 
consular inspection abroad. The State 
Department, however, thought that the 
obtaining of a certificate from the near- 
est United States Consul based upon 
investigations of the latter would not be. 
practicable, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment thought that such a system would 
only lead to international complica-— 
tions, cause a dual administration of , 
the immigration law, and finally retard 
immigration. Later, in 1895, an act 
was passed providing for a Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration. 


The following year saw a Congres- 
sional report emphasizing the distinct 
change in the type of immigrants com- 
ing to the United States and recom- 
mending the exclusion of all aliens who 
were unable to read or write. A com- 
parison of the relative number of crim- 
inals and paupers among the native- 
born and the foreign-born indicated 
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that the foreign-born contributed more 
than half of the total number of each 
group. A literacy test was recommend- 
ed as a means of excluding that class 
of immigrant which investigation had 
shown contributed most heavily to pau- 
perism, crime and juvenile delinquency. 
‘The basis of this recommendation was 
derived from reports received from 
twenty-six States of the Union. 


Tt was not until March 3, 1903, that 


Congress changed the immigration act, 


_ increasing the period of possible depor- 
tation of those insane within five years — 


after landing and adding professional 
beggars and anarchists to those already 
excludable. It will thus be seen that 
during the first twenty-one years of Fed- 
eral control of immigration, Congress 
saw fit to change or modify the immi- 


gration laws on several different occa- 


sions, each change. or modification being 
for the purpose of better excluding the 
socially misfit. 


Tue Acts or 1907 snp 1917 


None of the laws previously enacted 
having proved entirely satisfactory to 
skim the dross sent from European 
States, a more comprehensive immigra- 
tion act was passed in 1907, repealing 
the laws of 1903 and all previous acts. 


Stricter measures were taken to prevent 
ihe importation of undesirables and the 


head tax was increased to $4, the pro- 
ceeds to constitute a fund for de- 
fraying the expenses of regulating 
immigration. Even this law was not 
adequate, however, for the problem of 
immigration was becoming more and 
more a problem of great national im- 
portance. In 1911 the United States 
Immigration Commission was appoint- 
ed. It made an intensive study of im- 
migration and published a report that 
was not only voluminous and illuminat- 
ing, but which remains one of the most 
important official documents dealing 
with the migration of peoples. In Feb- 
ruary, 1917, largely resulting from the 
work of this commission, the act of 
1907 was broadened in scope. The new 
law made more far-reaching provisions 
for the deportation of those having been 
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seritenced to terms of imprisonment for 
crimes involving moral turpitude, and 
those becoming public charges within 
five years after landing. It excluded 
the insane, idiots, imbeciles, feeble- 
minded, chronic alcoholics, constitution- 
al psychopathic inferiors, the mentally 
defective whose defect would affect the 
ability to earn a living, and others with 
loathsome or dangerous contagious dis- 
eases. .The head tax was increased to 
$8, and all aliens over 16 years of 
age were required to have a reading 
knowledge of some language. 

During the World War, agitation de- 
veloped for definitely limiting immi- 
gration to the United States.“ This sen- 
timent became even more general after 
ihe cessation of hostilities. Finally the 
House of Representatives passed a bill 
for the temporary suspension of all im- 
migration. The Senate amended this by 
substituting the so-called “per centum 
limit plan of restriction.” This pre- 
vailed, though it failed to become a law 
until introduced again at the succeeding 
Sixty-seventh Congress. This plan, 
which went into effect on May 19, 1921, 
hmited the quota of each country to 3 
per cent. of its nationals living in the 
United States in 1910. It expired by 
limitation on June 30, 1922, but under 
a joint resolution approved May 11, 
1922, its operation was extended to 
June 30, 1924. Except-for these changes 
the act of 1917 was still in force. 

In the progressive development of 
these laws dealing with immigration to — 
the United States it is evident that a 
unity of opinion has existed for skim- 
ring the dross from the peoples of Eu- 
rope who seek admission to our coun- 
try. This unity of opinion has been a 
continuous fcature in measures adopted — 
first by the Colonies, then by the sev- 
eral States, and finally by the Federal 
Government. All legislation has been 
fostered by an insistent demand on the 
part of the public for the exclusion of 
the mentally and socially misfit. Re- 
gardless of the sincere effort to exclude 
this class, as evidenced by the gradual 
improvement in legislation, mentally 
disordered persons, criminals and de- 


-pendents still continued to seek admis- 

sion. Attempts were made to exclude 
these undesirable aliens in two ways—_ 
by examinations at the port of arrival 
and by imposing penalties upon common 
carriers. Nevertheless, only partial suc- 
cess had been achieved in exclusion 
measures, for no machinery had been. 
developed to exclude those potential 
misfits or doubtful cases who. possess 
latent qualities for injury to the com- 
raunity or national welfare. 


‘EXAMINATION OF IMMIGRANTS 


The mental and physical examina- 
tions of arriving alien passengers. have 
been conducted by officers of the 
United States Public Health Service 
‘since 1892. Those who have had espe- 
cial training in the diagnosis of mental 
diseases or defects.are assigned at each 
port of entry. The only knowledge 
available to the medical officer regard- 
ing an alien is that furnished upon the 
ship’s manifest. This manifest, or the 
ship’s passenger list, which is pink for 
first cabin, yellow for second cabin and 
white for steerage or third class pas- 
sengers, is verified by the oath and sig- 
nature of the master or first officer of 
the ship. Such affirmation or oath at- 
tests that the ship’s surgeon has been 
required to make a physical and mental 
examination of each alien passenger and 
that, from personal investigation, no 
alien excludable by, law from the United 
States has embarked. In the event 
that changes develop in the alien’s con- 
dition during the voyage a record of 
such changes must appear upon the 
manifest. 

In addition to restrictive measures 
embodied in the examination of aliens 
at ports of entry, the act of 1917 pro- 
vided that it was unlawful for trans- 
portation companies other than railway 
lines entering this country to transport 
any person who might come within any 
of the excludable groups. Common 
carriers transporting a mandatorily ex- 
cludable alien whose disability could 
have been detected by means of a com- 
petent medical examination abroad 
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“shall pay the sum of $200 and a sum’ 
equal to that paid by the alien for his 
transportation from the initial point ‘of . 
The latter sum was “re- ° 


departure.” 
turned to the immigrant.’ Moreover, a 


fine of $25 was imposed upon transpor- | 
tation companies bringing any person” 
with a mental or physical defect other 
than those already named, which may - 
affect the alien’s ability to earn a living, © 


provided that such mental or ‘physical . 


defect might have been detected by 
means of competent medical examina- 
The imposi-. 


tion before embarkation. 
tion of these penalties has acted as a 
deterrent upon transportation companies 


accepting passengers who are obviously . 


suffering from physical or mental. de-. 


fects. 


An idea of the situation abroad 
in regard to this feature of examination . 
may be gathered from the report of As-. 


sistant Surgeon General J.. W. Kerr of ; 
the United States Public Health Service, ; 


the 


who. accompanied 


of the principal ports of embarkation 
in 1920: 


On the whole, the examinations wit- 
nessed may be said to be generally 
thorough as relates to trachoma and fairly 
so as_relates to favus [a contagious dis- 
ease of the scalp]. This is undoubtedly 
due to the special care taken for years 
in respect to these diseases at United 
States and Canadian ports of arrival and 
to the former rigid enforcement of the 
immigration law relating to deportations. 
In a few ports examinations for active 
manifestations of venereal diseases were 
carefully made. In a few ports more or 
less general attention was paid to diseases 
affecting ability to earn a living. At none 
of the ports were special tests made to 
detect mental defect. * * * 

There is special need, therefore, of 
standardizing and improving various as- 
pects of the medical examinations as con- 
ducted abroad by steamship companies. 


The necessity for improvement in 
these examinations abroad was recog- 
nized by the Sixty-eighth Congress, for 


on May 26, 1924, the new immigration . 


law imposed greater penalties upon 
common carriers for bringing exclud- 
able aliens to this country. This law 
provided for a penalty of $1,000 upon 
common carriers for bringing aliens 
with excludable diseases that could have 


been detected by a competent medical 
examination at the time of embarka- 
tion. In addition, it imposed a penalty 


Commissioner : 
General of. Immigration during a tour 
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involving a sum equal to that paid by 
such excludable aliens for transporta- 
tion from the initial point of departure 
indicated in their tickets. Both fines are 
paid to the Collector of Customs, the 
latter sum being paid to the immigrant. 
The excludable group comprise “any 
alien afflicted with idiocy, insanity, im- 
becility, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, 
constitutional psychopathic inferiority, 
chronic alcoholism, tuberculosis in any 
form, or a loathsome or dangerous con- 
tagious disease.” 


Foreicn-Born INSANE 


Such a plan entails no special hard- 
ship upon common carriers. The ex 
pense they formerly assumed in caring 


~ for aliens held for examination and in- 


juiry or deported becomes unnecessary. 
The latter expense is probably greater 
than the cost of inaugurating and main- 
taining their own selective system. It is 
likely that a considerable saving will 
eventually accrue to the credit of steam- 


ship companies by establishing an ade-. 


quate system of medical inspection and 
examination of passengers before em- 
barkation. 

Any scheme for the better selection of 
immigrants abroad must consider that 
probationary period through which an 
alien passes before becoming a citizen 
of the United States. This is the usual 
five-year period after landing. During 
the first five years of residence in this 
country a certain proportion of unse- 
lected immigrants develop mental dis- 
orders or become public charges. The 
enormous number of foreign-born in- 
sane and defectives now being cared for 
at public expense indicates that some 
means must be adopted to stem the tide 
of these and other asocial units. This 
may be done by requiring transporta- 
tion companies to support all aliens 
whom they may henceforth transport 
who become public charges within five 
years after landing. The costs of such 
support should include the transporta- 
tion of each deportee to his original 
home and the furnishing of an attendant 
when necessary, Obligations of this na- 
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ture, if imposed upon common carriers, 
would result in refusing transportation 
to persons regarding whom a reason- 
able doubt existed as to their capacity 
for making an adequate social adjust- . 
ment in this country. However, the 
penalties imposed by the new Immigra- 
tion law will tend to deter transporta- 
tion companies from accepting passen- 
gers in whom a reasonable doubt exists 
as to their mental or social adaptability. 

Another feature of the new Immigra- 
tion law provides for definitely limit- 
ing the immigration to this country. It 
fixes the yearly quota of any nationality 
to 2 per cent. of the nationals living in 
the United States in 1890. After 1927, — 
however, the yearly quota of any na- 
tionality is based upon the population 
statistics of 1920 in relation to the 
yearly quota for 1924, which is 150,000. 
The country, therefore, enters a new pe- 
riod of national consciousness, for Con- 


gress announced to the world that 


America was no longer an asylum for 
the oppressed and does not open its 
doors to “the earnest and honest people 
of all nations.” The exclusion of Jap- 
anese has been so much before the pub- 
lic that reference to this aspect of the 
new Immigration act is unnecessary. 

The new law also provides for a sys: 
tem of consular visas for immigrants 
and issues such visas in keeping with 
the quota of each nationality. The 
granting of a consular immigration visa 
does not permit an alien entry to the 
United States, if he is an otherwise in: 
admissible person, The immigration 
visa contains information regarding the 
intending immigrant, including his age, 
sex, race, date and place of birth, his 
residence during the five years immedi- 
ately preceding his application, a per- 
sonal description, his ability to speak, 
read and write, and other pertinent data. 
Consular visas are issued in duplicate 
and are of two kinds: Those for “quota” 
immigrants and those for “non-quota” 
immigrants, the act specifically defining 
both classes. Thus, the proposal for a 
system of consular inspection, first ad- 
vocated in 1838, has finally become a 
reality. 
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Negro Migration. to. 
the North 


By ABRAM L. HARRIS Jr. 


Instructor in Economics, West Virginia Collegiate Institute 


T has been said that “successful 
_ races drift before hunger, adverse 
climatic changes, disease or perse- 
cution, like prairie cattle before a 
storm. Just as the animal herd heads 
toward the water holes and the new 
grass, so men follow the hope of gold, 
work and freedom; and wherever they 
migrate, profound economic, social and 
political changes are resultant.” Al- 
though this generalization was spe- 
cifically evoked by the negro exodus 
from the South its universal signifi- 
cance when applied to movements in 
human populations is obvious.  Stu- 
dents of the exodus of negroes from the 
rural South have, however, persistently 
and possibly unconsciously overlooked 
the normal social forces at work in the 
negro migrations, the forces making for 
urbanization of the negro as of the pop- 
ulation at large. 


A study of the shift in American 


population from the rural to the. urban 
sections reveals that the urbanization of 
the negro population, although begin- 
ning relatively late, is primarily and 
fundamentally the result of the growth 
of machine industry, and of the lack of 
economic freedom and the non-assur- 
ance of a margin of subsistence under 
the one-crop share system of the agri- 
cultural Soutlr, These economic or so- 
cial factors have been expressed by pe- 
riodic movements since the Civil War. 
In the late sixties a Westward movement 
of negroes to Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas from South Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama occurred. Following the 
depression in the lower Mississippi 
River Valley in 1879 about 60,000 ne- 
groes migrated. Then in 1888-89 there 
was a movement to the unexplored and 
fertile fields of Arkansas and Texas 
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from Alabama, estimated to have 
reached 35,000 in number. The advent 
of the boll weevil and its ultimate de- 
struction of crops precipitated. another 
movement of colored farmers in 1908-9 
to the cane fields of Louisiana. 


Although in the last decade Northern 
industrial communiiies have had great 
accessions in negro population through 
migrations from the South, it should 
not be forgotten that Southern cities 
have likewise had increases. This fea- 
ture of the negro population movement 
attracted Professor J. R. Commons’s at- 
tention as early as 1900 and has also 
been investigated by certain negro stu- 
dents of sociology. “In the South- 
ern States,” according to Professor 
Commons, “the proportion of the col- 
ored population was almost exactly in 
1890 as it had been in 1860-——namely, 
30 per cent.; yet in sixteen cities of 
those States (as shown by Mr. Hoff- 
man) the proportion of colored popula: 
tion increased from 19 per cent. in 1860 
to 29 per cent. in 1890.” . 

As consequences of the industrial 
revolution in England in the eighteenth 
century apricultural predominance gave 
way to manufacturing; the factory sys- 
tem arose and densely populated cities 
sprang into existence, as displaced 
crafismen and tenant farmers fled from 
the rural sections in pursuit of work. 
The mechanical revolution came later in 
the United States than in England. Here, 
as Professor C. A. Beard points out, 
“the revolution of economic fact fol- 
lowed that of political theory. When 
the former occurred an immense amount 
of property which had hitherto existed 
only as a minor element in economic 
life—namely, industrial and mercantile 
capital—was created. So rapidly did 
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this new form of property accumulate 
that even in the United States by the 
middle of the nineteenth century it ex- 
ceeded the value of agricultural land of 
the country. As land was the great 
disturber of the old order, so capital 
became the great disturber of the new. 
Like a mighty giant tossing to and fro 
in a fever, in its quest for profits it tore 
masses of men from the land, from their 
sleepy villages and hamlets and hurled 
them here and there.” (“The Economic 
Basis of Politics.”) Thus, at the birth 
of the American Nation one hundred and 
thirty years ago, its largest city had not 
more than 43,000 inhabitants and only 
one person out of thirty lived in the six 
towns of 8,000 or more inhabitants. In 
1800 there were in the United States 
only six cities whose population was 
over 8,000; and these contained only 4 
per cent. of the population of the entire 
country. In 1900 there were 547 such 
cities which at this time contained 32.9 
per cent. of the country’s population. 
But in 1920 the number of such cities 
had increased to 924 and contained 43.8 
per cent. of the total population. Today 
nearly one half of the American popu- 
lation lives in places of over 2,500 in- 
habitants, a tenth in villages and hardly 
more than two-fifths in the open coun- 
iry. 

In 1880, only 28.6 per cent. of the 
American population lived in sections 
that could be called urban, while 71.4 
per cent. lived in the rural sections. 
But, according to the 1920 census re- 
port, 51.4 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion lived in urban communities, while 
the number living in rural districts had 
decreased to 48.6 per cent. The growth 
of large scale production between 1850 
and 1915 seems to indicate that this 
shift in population was complementary 
to the country’s technologica] develop- 
ment. The negro population has reacted 
to the industrialization of modern so- 
ciety in a manner quite similar to the 
rest of the population. That the reac- 
tion came later in the life of negro peo- 
ple than in the white is attributable to 
the former’s status under the slave 
régime, which prevented their free and 


early movement and their consignment 
to the scarcely mitigated serfdom of the 
rural South upon the dissolution of the 
slave system. 

About 1892, when the boll weevil en- 
tered the United States from Mexico via 
Texas, little was it thought that this 
beetle would spread havoc throughout 
the entire cotton district with the excep- 
tion of the Carolinas and Virginia. Its 
ravages continued to extend at the rate 
of 40 to 160 miles annually, sometimes 
damaging 50 per cent. of the crop, esti- 
mated at 400,000 bales per year. The 
periodic destruction of crops by floods 
in the lower black belt, as well as the 


ravages of the boll weevil, led the more ~ 


far-seeing to prepare for the disintegra- 
tion of the feudal share system of the 
agricultural South. Crop rotation and 
modern methods of farming were intro- 


duced by some of the more progressive 


planters. This introduction of new 
methods in farming, which necessitated 
the use of Jabor-saving machinery, 
meant a consequent displacement of 
many “one - plow-and -a- mule” negro 
farmers. In many instances bankers 
hesitated to finance these new methods 
of farming where they depended upon 
the untrained negro for field work. 


Consequently, in many localities, e. g., 


East Mississippi, the negro was actually 
advised by white neighbors to leave the 
section and in instances was aided in 
leaving. 

The life of the Southern negro has 
not been the only reflection of the- 
economy of Southern industrial society. 
The poor-whites, because cf their in- 
ability to compete successfully with 
wealthier land owners in securing good 
lands, have receded to the poorer hill 
districts and the exhausted plains. 
Whereas the negro tenants occupy the 
fertile Yazoo-Mississippi delta region 
under the suzerainty of white planters, 
the poor whites are found in the rel- 
atively sterile “hills.” Evidence of this 


recession of poor whites to the hills be-’ 


cause of decades of unequal competition 
between upper class and lower class 


Southern whites is to be found in the: 


colonies of native white stock—as primi- 
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tive as the early frontiersmen—pocketed 


between the slopes of the Southern Ap- 
palachians. 


Lack or SOUTHERN CAPITAL 


Further analysis of Southern’ econ- 
omy reveals the inability of the agri- 
cultural system to support the Southern 
population. Professor F. S. Chapin 
voices what he takes to be the prevail- 
ing opinion when he states that the most 
important injury the South sustained 
from slavery was the checking of ac- 
cumulated capital and the dependence 


_of the South upon the North for capital. 


Manufacturing has, therefore, failed to 
develop in proportion to agriculture be- 
cause of a lack of capital to underwrite 
it. Thus a backward and frontier or- 
ganization of society has been perpetu- 
ated. A comparison of the amount of 
rural territory in the agricultural South 
and the manufacturing North validates 
Professor Chapin’s interpretation and 
indicates the cause of the general pov- 
erty of the Southern economic order. 
The combined States of Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin are only 
39.2 per cent. rural; New England, 20.8 
per cent., and the Pacific States 37.6 
per cent. On the other hand, North 
Carolina is 80.8 per cent. rural; South 


-. Carolina, 82.5 per cent.; Georgia, 74.9 
per cent.; Alabama, 78.3 per cent.; 


Mississippi, 88.6 per cent.; Louis- 
iana, 65.1 per cent.; Texas, 67.6 per 
cent. Thus the Southern States are 
seen to be far more rural than any sec- 
tion in the country. Again, with refer- 
ence to per capita wealth, the Southern 
States fall below the average per capita 
of the whole country, which in 1920.was 
$236. In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan the average was $331; in the 
Pacific States $231, and in the New 
England States $436, but in North Car- 


colina the average per capita wealth was 


$160; South Carolina $91, Georgia $81, 
Alabama $81, Mississippi $56, Louisi- 
ana $136, Texas $64. Referring to the 
Southern negro particularly, the aver- 
age annual income of a rural negro 
family in Georgia is $290. i 
Despite the steady natural increase in 
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the negro farm population for three 
decades the proportion of negro tenants 
has been increasing, whereas the per- 
centage of owners has shown a corre- 
sponding decrease. According to the 
1920 census, only two out of every 100 
negro farmers in the South were farm 
owners, and in the densest area of the 
negro population the smallest land own- 
ership existed. 
The checking of the: accumulation of 
new capital accounts for the tenacious 
grip share-cropping has upon the South. 
The results of the system are: (1) The 
concentration of farming energy on the 
production of the single cotton crop; 
(2) the expenditure of enormous sums 
of money in manufacturing sections for 
household. commodities, manufactured 
goods and fertilizer, and in stock-rais- 
ing sections for meat and live stock; 
(3) the necessity of maintaining many 
hands for cotton cultivation, which be- 
cause of the overproduction on the up- 
curve of the business cycle gluts the 
market, thus bringing small financial — 
returns to the cotton growers; (4) a sur- 
feit of labor forced into seasonal idle- 
‘ness by the periodic nature of cotton 
production, and (5) the advancement of 
wages in kind and in money by the 
planter to his idle employes in order to 
maintain them for future cotton raising. 
One writer, A. G. Smith, a Southern 
farmer, has gone so far as to advise a 
yearly migration of at least 100,000 
white workers from the South for the 
next twenty years. Whether this advice 
is sound or not, the census figures show 
that white Southerners have left their 
respective native States in greater pro- 
portions than negroes. In 1910 only 
15 per cent. of the negroes born in the 
South were living in some State other 
than that of their birth, but the white 
Southerners who resided outside the 
State in which they were born numbered 
20.7 per cent. For 1920 the proportion © 
of such negroes was 18.9 per ceni., 
against 21.3 per cent. for the Southern 
whites. In the country as a whole the 
percentage of persons residing outside 
their native States was 22.4 per cent. 
for the native white population and 16.6 
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Outside Liberty Hall, 138th Street, New York City, during a convention of the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association 


per-cent. for native negroes. In 1900 
the respective percentages were 22 for 
the white and 14.8 for the negro. From 
this viewpoint, what we are prone to 
isolate as being essentially a negro 
movement is merely a part of a greater 
shift in that part of the American popu- 
lation which thinks its fortunes lie in 
some State other than that of nativity, 
or in the land of manufacturing enter- 
prise. 
An Urzsan Movement 


In order to escape the rigors of the 
Southern social order, both negroes and 
whites have migrated. But, according to 
Monroe Work, editor of the Negro 
Year Book, the so-called migration to 
the North is a part of the movement of 
negroes to the cities in both the North 
and the South. Mr. Work points out 
that the increase of negro urban popula- 
tion in the South during 1910-20 was 
396,444, or 56,000 more than the in- 
crease during the same period in the 
number of negroes in the North from 


the South, which was 340,260. Al-— 


though Mr. Work’s conclusion is sound, 
8 : 


his analysis does not include the number 


of negroes who migrated: during 1922- - 


23. What proportion of the estimated 
474,700 negroes who migrated to the 
North in the past two years went by 
way of Southern cities or directly from 
the farming sections must remain a mat- 
ter for speculation until disclosed by a 
more intensive study. Nevertheless, the 
report of the United States Department 
of Labor concerning the increases of 
skilled negro workers in Northern in- 
dustry during 1922-23 seems to indicate 
that many of them formerly resided in 
Southern cities, where they learned some 
trade or followed semi-skilled occupa- 
tions. The reports show the following 
increases of skilled negro workers in 
various States during 1922-23: Mary- 
land, 186.86 per cent.; Connecticut, 
60.48 per cent.; Michigan, 70.73 per 
cerit.; Ohio, 68.04 per cent.; Kansas, 
68.97 per cent.; California, 60 per 
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cent.; Pennsylvania, 43.68 per cent.; 
New York, 39.44 per cent.; Indiana, 
18.18 per cent.; New Jersey, 12.96 per 
cent. On the other hand, Kentucky, a 
Southern State, shows a decrease of 
1.82 per cent. in skilled negro workers 
during the same period. 

Because of the absence of a balance 


_ between agricultural production and 


mechanical processes, the urban South 
has been unable to assimilate the grow- 
ing increments of labor thrown off by 
the farms. Failure to obtain work in 
Southern cities, or the payment of rel- 
atively low wages in places where work 
was to be had, meant that upon the oc- 
currence of a labor shortage in the 
North in 1916-18, when thousands of 
foreigners: forsook American industries 
to join their brothers in arms, or in 
1922-23, when the foreign labor market 
was cut off by ihe immigration law 
after the re overy from the business de- 
pression, the negro readily responded 
tc the call of Northern industries. The 
negro realized that he thereby simulta- 
neously secured for himself a surer eco- 
nomic position and advanced a step to- 
ward social well-being. It is probable 
that immigration restrictions and further 
changes in American industrial tech- 
nology will make for a greater use of 
negro labor in the future. Employers 
have expressed a keen desire for labor 


_ which they believe is not as susceptible 


to economic radicalism as is white 
labor. 
' The movement of the negro to the 


North is not to the whole section, but to 
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a few main industrial districts. It is a~ 
striking fact that 73.4 per cent., or 
1,139,505, of the negro population of 
the North, is living in ten industrial 
districts estimated as follows: 


Indianapolis District............. ~~ 47,550 
Detroit-Toledo District............. 55,918 
Cleveland-Youngstown District... 58,850 
Kansas City- District... on. ee 65,393 
Pittshburgh- District: .s.4.0.sene 88,273 
Columbus-Cincinnati ‘District..... 89,651 
St Douls District e-5 ese peels 102,607 
Chicago: sDistrick i2ccnes fein te On 131,580 
Philadelphia District. .0./.....02.. 248,343 
New YOnk! DIStrict Vana. bee soos 251,349. 

Otale seat eae ewe vias ee lose oe 1,139,505 


The tendency of the migrant to clus- 
ter about a few industrial. centres, as 
shown by these figures, leads to a series 
of housing, health, crime, vice and de- 
linquency problems, and at the same 
time creates new inter-racial suspicions 
and antipathies, which socially minded 
persons and students are forced to find 
means of allaying. Perhaps the recent 
movement of certain Northern indus- | 
trial concerns into the thinly populated 
outlying districts, access to which is fa- 
cilitated by improved communications, 
will tend to decentralize the negro pop- 
ulation in the congested areas. 

Whether the migration of the negro 
be studied scientifically or regarded 
from the standpoint of social prejudice, 
it must at all times be remembered that 
the underlying causes are economic and 
specifically those connected with the 
growth of large-scale machine produc- 
tion. For that reason the movement 


must not be considered as exclusively 
racial. 
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Dangers of Federalized — 
Education 


By JAMES H. RYAN, Ph. D. 


Professor, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


nessed the introduction of over 

eighty education bills. The con- 
trolling purpose of the majority of 
these bills was to increase Federal aid 
and thereby Federal supervision of edu- 
At the present moment more 
than forty educational measures are be- 
fore Congress. Many of these are of 


Shs Sixty-seventh Congress wit- 


_ little or no general significance, having 


to do with matters properly within the 


province and under the supervision of 


Congress. There are, however, a dozen 


~ or so bills of major importance any 


one of which would, should it become 
law, but solder anew and more firmly 
the chains of Federal control which 
were first forged by the Agricultural 
and Vocational Education acts of 1914 
and 1917. 

The most important of the education 
measures upon which the present Con- 
gress is expected to act is the Sterling- 
Reed bill. This bill was introduced in 
the Sixty-fifth Congress by former Sen- 
ator Smith of Georgia, hence its orig- 
inal name, the Smith bill. It was re- 
introduced in the Sixty-sixth Congress 
and called the Smith-Towner bill. Fail- 
ing of passage, it was brought before 
the Sixty-seventh Congress by Repre- 
sentative Towner and Senator Sterling 
and became known as the Towner-Ster- 
ling bill. In the Sixty-eighth Congress 
it was again introduced by Senator 
Sterling in the Senate and by Repre- 
sentative Reed in the House, and is now 
referred to as the Sterling-Reed bill. 

The Sterling-Reed bill, in the view of 
many, would nationalize the school, de- 
spite a proviso inserted in the bill 
which states that “this act shall not be 
construed to imply Federal control of 
education within the States.” If the 
Federal Government appropriates $100,- 


000,000 annually for the encouragement 
of education in the States, can any one 


imagine that the Government would not 


insist on controlling the manner in 
which such vast sums should be spent? 
If Congress votes funds to the States for 
educational purposes, every principle 
of good sense demands that it likewise 
formulate the policies which must be 
followed by the States in order to ob- 
tain these appropriations. Both the 
Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes acts are 
concrete examples of what Federal sub- 
sidies for education inevitably lead to, 
since, as every educator knows, the 
power of the National Government in 
the fields of agriculture and vocational 
education is so great as to amount to 
virtual control. 

The term- nationalization hasan un: 
savory connotation; it conjures up in 
the popular mind implications of a so- 
cial and economic nature which we as- 
sociate ordinarily with the governmen- 
tal experiments of extremists. The na- 
tionalization of mines, of the railroads, 
of the home are familiar examples; 
these, however, are such radical ven 
tures in government that in rejecting 
them a great deal of odium has become 
attached to the phrase sitself. An edu- 
cation policy which comes before us in 
the name of nationalization cannot ex-_ 
pect a very favorable audience. Becausa 
of this prejudice, therefore, we hear but 
little about the nationalization of the 
school, although this aim is being de- 
fended by an increasing number of 
thinkers and is the theme of widespread 
propaganda. The advocates of the na- 
tionalized school are quick to repudiate 
the usual associations of the term, while 
maintaining intact the purposes which it 
covers. They speak ordinarily of the 
national significance of education, or 
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allude to the school as a national prob- 
lem, and urge nationalization as a 
~measure of educational reorganization. 
In place of a system of State schools, 
these reformers advocate that the nation 
assume control of education and con- 
duct our educational establishments 
from Washington. The schools thus 
would be nationalized in fact, but with- 
out use of this obnoxious word. 


Any discussion of the place of educa- . 


tion in a democracy must, to be con- 

structive, begin with a precise definition 
of the terms involved. One can readily 
acknowledge that the school is a subject 
of national significance, that the future 
of the nation depends to a large degree 
upon the kind and extent of education 
which our children shall receive, with- 
out at the same time accepting the 

- philosophy which insists that such ob- 
jectives can only be obtained adequately 
if we are willing to place the school 
under Federal control. 

_Few words are exposed to more wide- 
ly varying connotations than the term 
“national.” It may possess any one of 
countless significations, each differing 
widely from the other. Thus “national” 
may signify anything which is found 

_throughout the nation; in this sense, a 
certain brand of soap or Pullman sleep- 
ing cars may be described as national; 
in the same sense the school is a na- 
tional institution. National may also 
mean that which pertains in a particu- 
lar fashion to the National Government, 
as the Army or the Post Office. Viewed 
from this angle, the school is most cer- 
tainly not national. Moreover, we may 
call a thing national which promotes a 

national spirit, outlook or viewpoint. 

Few will question that the school is na- 

tional in this last meaning of the term, 
for by its use of one language, its insis- 
tence upon a minimum of mental train- 
ing for all the children of the nation, its 
teaching of those things which will pre- 
pare the children of today to assume 
tomorrow the duties and responsibilities 
of an intelligent citizenship, it lays the 
foundation for a universal understand- 
ing of the principles upon which our 
national well-being has been con- 
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structed, and toward the maintenance of 
which knowledge is one of the accepted 
prerequisites. 


NATIONALIZATION DEFINED 


It is one thing to say that the school 
is national; it is quite another to con- 
tend that education must be nation- 
alized. It is at this point that the weak-_ 
ness of the position of the advocates of 
the nationalist philosophy becomes evi- 
dent. To argue from the national sig- 
nificance or nation-wide extent of a 
product or a process to its nationaliza- 
tion is unsound logic. Policemen are 
found throughout the country and are, 
therefore, of national significance, as 
far as the preservation of the public 
order is concerned. The same may be 
said of courts, transportation companies, 
local health agencies and many other 
institutions and agencies of social and 
commercial life. No political thinker, 
outside communistic circles, would 
argue from this to the nationalization of 
our police courts, banks or boards of 
health simply because they function in 
the long run for the benefit of the peo- 
ple as a whole. In the field of education 
illiteracy is much more than a local 
problem, but it scarcely follows from 
this admission that the only way, or even 
the correct way, to wipe out ignorance 
is to call upon the Federal Government 
to assume control of the local agencies 
which are fighting against illiteracy. 
Whether the belief in the need of a na- 
tionalized education is the result of a 
definite philosophy of government or 
merely the conclusion from a false un- 
derstanding of terms, many people fail 
completely to perceive that the national- 
ization of education entails a complete 
overthrow of our traditional attitude to- 
ward the school. No doubt they would 
be chagrined if one were to call their 
plan socialistic. An unbiased examina- 
tion of the trend toward federalized ed- 
ucation cannot but convince the student 
that in tendency; at least, the movement 
is socialistic, if pursued along certain 
lines, and autocratic and tyrannical if 
it should develop along other lines. 
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Nationalism is a good thing in itself. 
That it can be, that it has been, carried 
to extremes no one acquainted with the 
recent history of Europe may doubt. 
There are dangers to democracy in a 
perverted nationalism, no less than in 
an exaggerated internationalism. We 
in the United States have been able to 
steer safely between the two extremes. 
Powerful forces are drawing us in both 
directions, however, and no man can 
predict with assurance which, if either, 
road the nation shall eventually take. 
The significant aspect of these wide- 
spread movements in favor of national- 
ism and internationalism is that the 


leaders place emphasis upon the gen- 


eral problems of society and the need 
of a general solution of the same, and 
view with contempt the elements of 
local control and initiative, which lat- 
ter we have always looked upon as the 
very heart of our democratic beliefs. 
Many people accept the doctrine of cen- 
tralization for the simple reason that it 
is centralization. To them the Federal 
Government appears to be possessed of 
some magic virtue by which everything 
it touches turns to gold. Such blind 
faith in the power of government to set- 
tle all questions satisfactorily is incred- 
ibly childish. The Government does 
many things well, but it also does many 
things badly; witness the leasing of the 
naval oil reserves and the conduct of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. So far from it 
being certain that Washington must be 
successful if it took over the manage- 
ment of the schools of the country, the 
record of Congress, in so far as it has 
proffered aid and assumed a certain 
amount of control over education, leads 
to the conclusion that much is not to be 
expected from Federal interference with 
the school policies of the different 
States. 


Opposition Grows STEADILY 


Those who believe in federalization 
for its own sake will hardly be con- 
vinced of the perils to education from 
a recital of the hazards involved. in 


Government control of the schools. 
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There exists, however, a strong public 
opinion, and it is growing stronger every 
day, which views the continued usur- 
pations by the Federal Government of 
the rights and duties of the individual 
States as a direct menace to the per- 


- petuation of that correct balance which 


must exist between the functions of each 
if the constitutional form of govern- 
ment under which we live is to be pre- 
served in its entirety and pristine vigor. 
Nor is the fear of Federal aggression 
confined to those who might be expected 
to discover traces of it everywhere—the 
Governors and Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States. The late President Hard- 
ing, in what was considered his most 
forcible speech, delivered at the Plym- 
outh Centenary, said: “The one out- 
standing danger of today is the tendency 
to turn to Washington for the things 
which are the tasks or the duties of the 
forty-eight Commonwealths which con- 
stitute the State.” President Coolidge 
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vocational 


ward in 


has taken the same position, both in his 


first: message to Congress and in recent 
speeches. » The constitutional history of 
the United States has been marked by 
the gradual: but definite extension of 
the powers of the central Government. 
This ‘development has reached such a 
pass that well-grounded fears are ex- 
pressed on all sides for the continuance 


of anything like an effective system of 
States’ rights. 


Congress has appealed 
again and again to the general welfare 
and»commerce clauses of the Constitu- 
tion to justify a whole series of enact- 
ments by which-it has obtained more 
and more control over the functions of 
the States, especially in the social and 
economic fields. As a result of these 


encroachmenis the influence of Con-~ 


gress is already very large, if not pre- 
dominant, in the regulation of public 
morals, the promotion of public health, 
the control of transportation, business 
corporations, and even labor. It has 
already branched out into the field of 
public education, since the Smith-Lever 
and Smith-Hughes acts bestow upon the 
Federal Government a directive influ- 
ence on the course of agricultural and 
education throughout the 
nation. 

The Sterling-Reed bill, now before 
Congress, represents another step for- 
the nationalization of the 
school. Under the guise of cooperating 
with the States, this bill would estab- 
lish a Federal Department of Education, 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cabi- 
net, appropriate $100,000,000 annually 
for education on condition that the 
States appropriate an equal amount, 


-and thereby put under Federal control 
the educational systems of the States. 


It is unthinkable that Congress would 
vote $100,000,000 annually for the de- 
velopment of public education without 
assuming, at the same time, a large 
measure of control over the schools to 
which such vast sums are given. To 


suppose otherwise would be to convict 


the Government of gross stupidity, no 
less than disregard of the most elemen- 
tary principles of business prudence. 


Control of education is not one of the 
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powers which has been bestowed by the 
Constitution on the Federal Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, this control is 
vested in the several 
torically, education has always been a 
matter for local control and encourage- 
ment. The natural and inevitable re- 
sults of national “encouragement” of 
education would be national standards 
for the schools, national courses of 
study, national educational methods—in 
a word, national conformity, which 
would finally paralyze local initiative 
and impose upon every community a set 
of rigid standards wholly unadaptable 
to local needs and conditions. 

Moreover, it is pure conjecture to as- 
sume that if we possessed a Federal De- - 
partment of education we would auto- 
matically have good schools. 


Epucation’s Greatest NEED 


What education needs in the United 
States is not Federal control but_ bet- 
ter State control. The fact that some 
States have been negligent in providing 
adequately for their schools is no rea- 
son for asking the central Government 
to take over these educational systems. 
The backward States may be stimulated 
to greater effort by Federal grants, but 
one may well question whether in the 
last analysis it would not be better for 
these States to work out their own prob- 
lems rather than depend upon the cen- 
tral Government, which, if it appro- 
priates money, must demand in retura 
that the States accept the system of more 
ov less inflexible educational standards 
which the Federal organization will set 
up.. Many of the European countries 
subsidize education, it is true, but they 
also control education. France and 
Prussia are concrete examples of what 
a State-subsidized and State-controlled 
system of schools leads to. 

The State of Oregon, which has given 
to the world the exotic U’ren, and the 
no less exotic experiments in Govern- 
ment which he has fathered, has re- 
cently voted a compulsory public school 
attendance law, according to which, 
after Jan. 1, 1926, every child in the 
State between the ages of 8 and 16 
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must attend the public school. Such 
legislation presents the theory of the 
nationalized school in full actuality, 
consecrating by law the doctrine that 
the child is the ward of the State. For- 
tunately, the Oregon law has been 
looked upon quite generally among edu- 
cators as extreme and has been repudi- 
ated even by those who hold most firmly 
to the doctrine of Federalized educa- 
tion. So un-American is the Oregon 
law, so contrary to all the practices of 
the various States toward the private 
school, so fraught with possible dangers 
to the cause of higher education, which 
is conducted for the most part under 
private and religious auspices, that the 
nationalist group lost no time in con- 
demning the absurd lengths to which 
the people of that Commanwealth had 
gone to put their educational philosophy 
into every-day legislation. The State of 
Gregon has been abused for many 
things in the past; for nothing, however, 
has it been so roundly denounced as for 
the passage of the now famous Compul- 
sory Education law. “Fancy, if you 
can,” writes Nicholas Murray Butler, 
“what the future historian will say of 
the people of the State of Oregon who, 
one hundred and thirty years after the 
adoption of the Constitution, with its 
Bill of Rights, enact by popular vote a 
statute which makes elementary educa- 
tion a Government monopoly.” Fortu- 
nately, the Judges of our Federal courts 
declared the compulsory public school 
attendance measure unconstitutional—a 
decision that setiles for all time the 
question to whom the child belongs. 
He is not a “national child,” neither has 


the Federal Government nor any indi- 


vidual State the right, under the Consti- 
tution, to nationalize the school to such 
an extent that all private initiative in 
education must be done away with. This 
one good effect, at least, has followed 
in the wake of the temporary insanity 
which swept over the voters of Oregon 
in the Fall of 1921. The battle for the 
child need not be fought over again in 
the United States. The issue has been 
decided and the decision is against the 
nationalized school. 
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The extremes to which some profes- 
sional educators are willing to go in 
their efforts to subordinate education 
to a narrowly nationalistic program may 
be illustrated further by the measures 
advocated by the well-known Professor 
Spaulding of Yale. According to his 
plan for educating the nation, “the train- 
ing of young men for civic responsi- 
bility and vocational efficiency should 
culminate in a full twelve-month year 
of instruction, discipline and training 
to be carried on directly under the aus- 
pices of the National Government.” An- 
nually more than 1,000,000 young men 
between the ages of 17 and 21 would 
be compelled to receive instruction from 
the Government, the emphasis being 
placed upon physical and military edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact the military 
would naturally predominate, since “the 
immediate control of the student body 
should be exercised by a military staff 
under the War Department.” Prussia 
in its worst militaristic moments never 
advocated anything quite so destructive 
of ‘individual freedom and pregnant 
with such fatal consequences for demo- 
cratic institutions as the Spaulding plan. 
This program was put forward as an 
answer to the economic and social prob- 
lems resultant on the World War. Yet 
if the war held any revelation for the 
student of education, it was assuredly 
the lesson of the need of decentraliza- 
tion of educational control. All. stu- 
dents of modern Germany are agreed 
that no one factor is more responsible 
for the downfall of the empire than 
the bureaucratic system of education, 
which, since the days of Frederick I., 
has throttled all initiative and made of 
the school a mere machine for grinding 
out soldiers. To find, therefore, a lead- _ 
ing educator advocating the adoption by 
the United States of the discredited 
Prussian system of education can but 
strike the beholder as another example 
of that intellectual blindness which 
seems to afflict so many thinkers today. — 


STATESMEN’s ALLUSION 


One of the great illusions which have 
troubled the minds of statesmen since 
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zl the days of Sparta is that only in a 
- Government-controlled and Government- 


Quite the reverse is the truth. 
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conducted system of education can na- 
tional security and well-being be found. 
State 
education, standardized, rigid and bu- 
reaucratized as it inevitably must be, 
has never and, in the very nature of 


_ things, cannot produce anything but 


machine- made citizens. The State 
school turns out men and women ac- 
cording to a narrowly conceived pat- 
tern. Because of its inherent inelas- 
ticity and fear of experimentation, the 
public school finds itself helpless be- 
fore the infinite complexity of human 
needs and human endowments.  Ber- 
trand Russell, in his usual penetrating 
fashion, writes that a mechanistic edu- 
cation, such as is given by the modern 
State, strives to develop a population 
that is “tame” toward its rulers. but 
“fierce” toward the enemy. Rooted in 
a perverse conception of nationalism, 
controlled by politicians, weighed down 
by the awful load which is imposed 
upon it by a centrally located bureau 
thousands of miles away, the wonder is, 
not that such an educational system pro- 
duces standardized citizens, but that it 
could possibly, even by exception, pro- 
duce anything else. 


THE PERILS OF UNIFORMITY 


Before the war a great many educa- 
tors honestly believed the Prussian sys- 
tem of education ideal. This belief per- 
sists in certain circles. It finds its 
latest expression in such proposals as 
that for a Federal Department of Edu- 
cation and in the Spaulding plan. But 
it may well be doubted whether federal- 
ized education will assist us to any great 


extent in solving the problems which. 


our American democracy imposes upon 
the nation. No system of educational 
practice which emphasizes uniformity 
to the detriment of liberty and a sane 
individualism can be successful in the 
United States. Democracy is a “leav- 
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ening,” but it is not a “leveling.” With 


all its blunderings and mistakes, edu- 
cational liberty is to be preferred either — 
to the rule of an autocracy, no matter — 
how benign, or of a bureaucracy, no 
matter how efficient. : ‘ 

The broad principles underlying all 
the efforts of the nationalist school may 
be summed up in the thesis that the au- 
thority of the State over the child is su- 
perior to that of the parent. In this 
conception the State is viewed as pos- 
sessing rights which no individual may 
question, and to the pursuit of which 
every individual right must be subordi- 
nated. Politically, such a philosophy, 
when carried to the logical extreme, 
spells autocracy pure and unalloyed. In 
the realm of education it means the na- 
tional school, a nationalized curricu- 
lum, and nationalized teachers. The 
parent’s rights are no longer regarded 
as sacred, since, in the supposed inter- 
ests of this higher person, the State, 
every father is called upon to waive his 
rights to direct the training of his own 
child. The nationalized school thus 
connotes the nationalized child; the in- 
dividual’s good is swallowed up in the 
supposed good of the State, to the at- 
tainment of which the State must bend 
every energy, social, economic, educa- 
tional and religious. The theory of the 
State as an organism is Hegel’s. Bis-. 
marck made it a concrete political real- 
ity. How any American statesman, 
much less an educator, with the history 
of two centuries of educational free- 
dom constantly before his eyes, can be- 
hold national security and well-being in 
such an autocratic ideal may well be 
an easy problem for the psychologist : 
to solve. For the ordinary man in the 
street, imbued as he is with the princi- 
ples of democracy and of personal free- 
dom, the advocacy of Prussianism in 
education can only be regarded as a 
strange aberration of the educator's 
mind, or as deliberate treason to our 
national ideals. 


Child Labor—A Blot om 


American Civilization 


By Ji SP CLATR«KING 


N December, 1906, the first pro- 
posals for a Federal law to prevent 
industrial exploitation of children 


| 


were made in Congress by Senator Bev- 


eridge of Indiana and Congressman 
Herbert Parsons, who introduced bills 
to “prevent the employment of children 
in factories and mines.” In addition, 
Senator Lodge sponsored a measure de- 
signed to “prohibit employment of chil- 
dren in the manufacture and production 


‘of articles intended for interstate com- 


merce.” 

Ten years later, on Sept. 1, 1916, the 
first child Jabor Jaw was adopted with 
the provision that it should become 
operative one year later. Under its 
power to-regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce Congress sought in this meas- 
ure to close the gate to products of 
child labor. Three days before the act 
went into effect the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney in the Western District 
of North Carolina was enjoined from 
enforcing it. Federal Judge Boyd, in 
the interests of the Southern cotton 
mills, ruled that this law infringed upon 
the constitutional right of contract— 
specifically, the right of a father to con- 
tract the labor of his children. (A 
North Carolina father had been induced 
to represent that he could not make a 
sufficient livelihood without the earn- 
ings of his little children, whose labor 
was forbidden hy the 1916 law.) This 
decision drove thousands of children 
back into the cotton mills and factories. 
On July 3, 1918, nine months and three 
days after the law had been in opera- 
tion, the United States Supreme Court, 
in a five-to-four decision, affirmed the 
district court’s decision that the law was 
not a legitimate exercise of Congress’s 
power to regulate interstate commerce, 
and was, therefore, unconstitutional. 
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Following this decision, Congress, on 
Feb. 24, 1919, enacted, as part of the 
1918 revenue act, a provision for a 10 
per cent. tax on the annual net profits 
of certain enumerated establishments 
which employed children in violation of 
age and hour standards laid down in 
the act. This law became operative’ 
April 25, 1919, and continued in effect 
to May 15, 1922. Because of this law, 
150,000 children gained their freedom. 
The United States Supreme Court, how- 
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ever, declared this law unconstitutional, 
“an abuse of the Federal taxing power,” 
and as a result these children were 
driven back into the mills. The clever- 
est and ablest lawyers in Congress have 
been unable to devise a law that can win 
the sanction of the Supreme Court. 
Since these Federal child labor laws 


_ have been declared unconstitutional, the 


Federal Government has no jurisdiction 


over employment of children in the 


United States, and the only possible 
regulation can come through an amend- 
ment to the Constitution specifically 
granting Congress the power to pass 
laws regulating the employment of chil- 
dren, Such an amendment, which will 
take two years or more before it can be- 
come effective, is the only hope, the 


only salvation for these little ones, to’ 
tear down the judicial barrier which 
‘keeps our children out of school where 
they can obtain ‘heir precious education 


and enjoy the privileges of childhood 
playtime. Our national and State for- 


ests are guarded against fire and every 
other danger that might result in the 


loss of a single tree. Game laws pro- 
tect our finned, furred and feathered 
neighbors in every State of the Union. 
The minions of the law stand guard 
over the beasts of the field to protect 
them from abuse, danger and disease, 
but the vast army of frail, poverty- 
stricken children, accidents in the great 
drama of life, who are continually being 


ground to death between the upper and 


nether millstonzs of capitalistic greed 
and- political corruption, have little or 
no protection at all. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


In June, 1924, the United States Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 61 to 23, approved the 
child labor amendment. The House of 
Representatives had already adopted the 
resolution. The amendment will now 
start on its long journey to the State 
Legislatures. Three-fourths of them, or 
thirty-six of the forty-eight, must ap- 
prove the amendment before it becomes 
law. Arkansas, a Southern State, was 
the first State to adopt it. Every pro- 


-examined on ‘its own merits. 
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posal to extend Federal power must be 
In this 
case the merits and necessity of Federal 
legislation are clear. It is a well-known 
fact that in many of our States the ra- 
pacity of mill and mine owners and the 
selfishness of parents who live from the 
toil of their children control the State 
legislators. The only sincere objection 


advanced is that too much power will be 


given the Federal Government. Most of 


_us do not want to see any more power 


centred in far-off Washington, run as 
it is run today. The failure of the 
State child labor laws to prevent wide- 
spread employment of children is not 
due so much to a low standard as to 
numerous exemptions permitted and an 
inadequate enforcement of the law. 
According to Miss Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
1,060,000 children between the ages of 
10 and 15 years were employed in the 
United States in January, 1920. In the 
last four years this figure has been aug- 
mented greatly. Taking the 1920 fig- 
ures as a basis, one child in every 
twelve in America between the ages of 
10 and 15 years is gainfully employed. 
One in every eivht at the age of 14, and 
one in every five at the age of 15 is in 
a quarry, mill, factory or on a farm. 
According to Miss Abbott, children at 
the ages of 5, 6 and 7 years work late 
at night at occupations which strain the 
eyes, blister and callous the hands. This 
labor is not performed in factories— 
most States have laws which prevent 
this for children under 14—but on fac- 
tory work at home. This condition ex- 
ists in the most important jewelry man- 
ufacturing centre in the country and in 
cotton, small wares, knit goods and lace, 
The authors of the Constitution were 
not very explicit, but somewhat ex- 
treme, when they said: “All men are 
born free and equal.” Of course, this 
is not true. It could be true, and it 
should be true, that all men are born 
free, and in some respects, at least, 
equal. If the test be applied physically, 
mentally or morally, we find that some 
are physical weaklings and _ others 
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Wide World 


The first State to ratify the child labor amendment to the United States Constitution was 
Arkansas, whose Governor, Thomas C. McRae, is here seen signing the bill passed by the 
State Legislature for that purpose 7 


equipped with every physical endow- 
ment; some are mental dwarfs and 
others are giants in the field of intel- 
lect; some are moral perverts, slaves 
to their own evil propensities—perhaps 
unavoidably so—and others are strong 
and practically immune to the evil 
forces that constitute a part of every 
man’s environment. ‘This, however, was 
not the thought in the minds of the con- 
stitutional fathers, but rather that every 
man was free and equal in his relation 
to society. In this latter respect men 
are not free; in this respect they should 
be free. In this respect they are not 
equal; in this respect they should be 
equal. Is the child born under the bur- 
den and blight of repellent poverty who 
is forced into the sweatshops and mills 
at the age of 10 or 12 years as equal in 
his relation to society as the child of 
the sweatshop owner or mill owner who 
is placed in a private school where he 
may have all the advantages of a proper 


education, environment and associates? 
Is he as free? 


5,000,000 TUBERCULAR CHILDREN 


According to the tuberculosis depart- 
ment of the American Red Cross, there 
are in America 5,000,000 children most 
of whom are or have been workers when 
they should have been under the care 
of a physician with medical attention 
and fresh air, suffering from malnutri- 
tion. ,Add to this the untold millions 


who eke out a bare existence, living | 


from hand to mouth, without any chance 
of laying by for the days of physical 
incapacity due to ill health or old age, 
and this army of poorly fed, under- 
nourished, scantily clad, becomes a 
great black cloud on our national hori- 
zon that threatens disaster to future 
generations as well as a shameful stain 
upon the escutcheon of a nation of 
boasted plenty, generosity, freedom, 
equality. When the underfed, neg- 
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lected, poorly housed and improperly 
clad child is forced into the mills and 
factories as a living sacrifice to the 
great god Moloch, he is handicapped at 
the very start; he has not an even chance 
with which to begin life. While still in 
his infancy a yoke is laid upon his after 
years, and he is doomed either to die in 
early. youth or to live and grow up 
puny, weak and emaciated, both in body 
and in mind, inefficient and unfitted 
for the eternal struggle for bread. Our 
prisons are filled to overflowing with 
these children. 
The problem of the child is the prob- 
lem of the race, and science more and 
more emphatically declares that almost 
-all problems of- physical, mental and 
moral degeneracy originate with the 
child. The physician traces the weak- 
ness and disease of the adult to defects 
in early childhood. The _ penologist 
traces moral perversion to the same 
cause; the pedagogue finds the same 
explanation for his failures. Thus it 
is that poverty, the cause of child labor 
and the parent of physical and mental 
and moral weaknesses, of illiteracy, ig- 
norance, crime, vice, misery, degrada- 
tion and shame, bind their defenseless, 
unfortunate victims, body, mind and 
soul, in bonds of slavery a thousand 
times more cruel, more unjust, more 
merciless, than those that bound the 
black slaves of the South a few years 
ago. Poverty, this grim, stalking mon- 
ster, the disgrace of civilization, is fol- 
lowed in its wake by death, and each 
year an army of 90,000 children fall 
victims to the god of greed, whose 
agent poverty is. Poverty, a product of 
monopoly, excessive taxation, high tar- 
iff, private control of the necessities of 
life, political graft and all the base 
schemes of war that maniacs wage for 
gold, assails the child—the child who 
is the nation’s most valuable asset. This 
poverty is neither of the child’s own 
making nor choosing. It is imposed 


7 


upon him by the lords of high finance 
through their most valuable, reliable 
servant, modern politics—politics in 


the hands of corrupt politicians who, 


through lobbied legislation, make it 
possible for their moneyed masters to 


live immune from prosecution, in spite 


of their high-handed robbery and ‘ex- 
ploitation. This is not socialism, or 


any other “ism”; it is a statement of — 


plain facts. Indigence or poverty on a 
large scale is a menace to the welfare 
of any nation, and in spite of the much- 
vaunted and heralded prosperity indi- 
gence and poverty abound in America. 
At the door of modern politics lies 
most of the blame. 


EMPLOYERS’ OPPposITION 


For years the employers of child la- 


bor have successfully fought legislation 
affecting the welfare of child laborers. 
These men, money mad, do not sit in 
our legislative halls and make our laws, 
but they maintain high-priced lobbyists 
for the purpose of influencing legisla- 
tion in favor of the interests and indus- 
tries they may chance to represent. 
East, West, North and South, the army 
of infant toilers labor on because our 


present political system makes it possi-. 
ble for capitalistic greed to dictate the ~ 


policy of our Government, Federal and 
State, and to influence legislation favor- 
able to their own selfish interests. It 
is obligatory that this Government give 
to its future generations every chance 
for health, liberty and happiness. If 
we fail to adopt an amendment to our 
Constitution that will set these children 
free, we have acknowledged that the 
United States is entangled in the red 
tape of an outworn political system of 
legislation, that our Government is im- 
potent to protect its own childhood, and 
we should renounce our claims to a 
place among the civilized nations of 
the world, 


The Case for Immediate 


Philippine Independence — 


By MANUEL L. QUEZON 


President of the Fhilippine Senate 


HERE has in recent months been 
ae a rising tide of interest in the 
Philippine question. The press 
of the United States has been giving 
more than a passing notice to things 
Philippine. During the last.session of 
Congress several bills for immediate or 
deferred independence were introduced 
and discussed, one of them having been 
endorsed by the Committee on’ Insular 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. 
Moreover, inthe recent platforms: of. the 
three political parties in the field the 
problem of Philippine freedom is in- 
cluded among those submitted to the 
American electorate. The need of an 
immediate fulfillment of America’s 
promises of independence to the Fili- 
pino people is thus a vital question. 

Concretely, the whole Philippine 
problem reduces itself to the following: 
The people of the United States, speak- 
ing through Congress in 1916, assured 
the Filipinos that independence would 
be recognized as soon as a stable gov- 
ernment could be established in the 
islands under the Jones law. Such a 
government having been organized, the 
only condition precedent to the granting 
of independence in accordance with the 
terms of that law has been met, and it 
is now incumbent on the American peo- 
ple to perform their part of the cov- 
enant. In fact, the Filipinos have more 
than complied with their obligation; 
they have not only set up a stable gov- 
ernment, but achieved progress in the 
various lines of human endeavor. 

A proper understanding of the Phil- 
ippine problem requires some knowl- 
edge of the history of Filipino strug- 
gles for freedom. When the Spanish 
conquerors came to the Philippines in 
the sixteenth century they found a na- 
tive culture deep-rooted in the traditions 


of the Malay race. The Filipinos re- 
sisted the sovereignty of the King of 
Spain, but were finally overcome. For 
three centuries Spain’s influence as a 
Western Christian nation gradually 
wrought fundamental changes on the 
Filipino mode of life. Contrary to pop- 
ular impression in the United States, 
there were in the islands, at the advent 
of the American troops, more than 2,000 
public schools and several institutions 
of higher education, one of which, the 
University of Santo Tomas, had been in 


‘existence since 1611, twenty-five years 
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before the foundation of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Little wonder, then, that dur- 
ing the Spanish régime before the revo- 
lution of 1896 there had been from — 
time to time local uprisings for govern- 
menta] reforms. 

The movement that culminated in the 
nation-wide armed revolt of 1896 for in- 
dependence had its beginnings in 1872, 
when three Filipino priests, Burgos, Go- 
mez and Zamora, were executed by the 
Spaniards for advocating liberal ideas. 
From that time on discontent grew in in- 
tensity. For the following two decades 
Filipino leaders were active in awaken- 
ing the national sentiment against Span- 
ish abuses. Among these leaders were 
Dr. José Rizal, the martyred Filipino 
hero, and Marcelo H. del Pilar. When 
the revolution finally broke out in 1896 
the national consciousness had already 
crystallized into a longing for indepen- 
dence, the two prominent figures in this 
revolt being Andres Bonifacio and 
Emilio Aguinaldo. At the time Ameri- 
can forces occupied Manila on Aug. 13, 
1898, the Filipino revolutionary Gov- 
ernment had actual and effective con- 
trol over the whole archipelago outside 
the capital city, with local govern- 
ments recognizing the central Filipino 
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authority. Shortly afterward a demo- 
cratic Constitution of the Philippine Re- 
public was adopted. The Filipino peo- 
ple therefore had a government de facto 
under the principles of international 


law, and by the Treaty of Paris Spain — 


attempted to transfer to the United 
States what she had already in fact lost. 
This was one of the reasons that im- 
pelled the Filipino people in February, 
1899, to resist the implantation of 
American rule. 


McKIntey’s DIsavowaALs 


Though defeated on the battlefield, 
the national spirit of the Filipino people 
was not crushed. Renewed faith in the 
future dawned when disavowals of im- 
perialistic designs were made by Presi- 
dent McKinley and other American 
statesmen. The Filipinos -laid down 
their arms, drawing hope from these 
generous pronouncements of American 
representatives, and trusting that by 
proving their worth through the proc- 
esses of peace they would soon be per- 
mitted to re-establish their own govern- 
ment. True, a new political party, the 
Federal Party, supported by Mr. Taft, 
was organized, with the idea of the 
Philippines eventually becoming a State 
of the Union as its principal object. But 
this party did not find favor with the 
masses of the people. By 1907, when 
the elections for the first Philippine 
Assembly were held, the candidates who 
stood for immediate independence won 
an overwhelming victory. Since then 
no candidate who was even suspected 
of being against immediate indepen- 
dence has been elected to any public 
office. The Federal Party was succeed- 
ed by the Progresista Party, which ad- 
vocated ultimate independence, after 
some period of training in self-govern- 
ment. This party also was short-lived 
because the Filipino people did not take 
kindly to it. 

The Nationalist Party, which has been 
victorious at all elections since 1907, 
has always stood for immediate inde- 
pendence. The opposition party, the 
Democrata, has vied with the party in 
power in the advocacy for immediate 
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and complete independence. It is thus 
seen that the independence idea springs 
from the heart of the masses. The very 
statement, so often made in the United 
States, that the Filipinos do not really 
went independence and that the leaders 
have adopted it only as a vote-getting 
slogan bears its own refutation. If to- 
win popular support it is necessary“to 
advocate immediate and complete Ande 
pendence, what better proof cay there 


' be that the people themselves want inde- 


pendence now? 

Upon the implantation of American 
sovereignty, municipal and provincial 
Covernments were organized. Local 
self-government was thus the beginning 
of the policy of extending home rule to 
the Filipinos. When, in 1907, the first 
Philippine Assembly elected by the peo- 
ple was inaugurated, the law-making 
body for the islands, which had there- 
tofore been made up solely of the 
Philippine Commission appointed by 
the President of the United States, be- 
came bicameral, The Filipino people 
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were thereby given an equal share in in- 
sular legislation. In the latter part of 
1913 complete control over law-mak- 
ing was turned over to the Filipinos 
through the appointment, by President 
Wilson, of a majority of Filipinos to the 
upper house, or Philippine Commis- 
sion. The Philippine law-making body 
hecame still more representative when, 
_under the terms of the Jones law passed 
by Congress in 1916, the Philippine 
Commission was abolished and in its 
place the elective Philippine Senate was 
created. Domestic affairs were thus in 
the hands of the Filipinos when Goy- 
ernor General Wood took office in 
192i. It is needless to relate at this 
time the incidents resulting from his 
veactionary policies. Suffice it to say 
that his mistaken construction of his 
powers under the Organic act has 
aroused disccntent among the Filipino 
people and is repugnant to the letter 
and the spirit of the Jones law, which 
grants ample autonomy to the Filipino 


people. 
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Frurpino CAPACITY 


The Filipino people, as already indi-- 
cated, enjoyed practical home rule for 
seven years, from 1914 to 1921. How 
they managed public affairs during this- 
period has been the subject of contro-— 
versy, the “holier-than-thou” critics of 
the Filipinos having gained the upper 
hand in the matter of publicity, thanks 
to the readiness of the press of the 
United States to publish the supposed 
mistakes rather than the real achieve- 
ments of the Filipinos. From a purely 
journalistic point of view, this can easily 
be understood, for alleged government 
scandals have a far higher news value 
than cold figures showing progress. 
Common fairness would seem, however, 
to demand that the. actual accomplish- 
ments of the Filipinos during that pe- 
riod of autonomy be given due hearing. 
Some of these accomplishments are here 
set forth, with figures that are a matter 
of public record and can be easily veri- 
fied by consulting official dccuments. 
The facts show that the capacity of the 
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Filipinos has been tested and fully dem- 
onstrated. 

Central Government—The executive 
departments were reorganized, the most 
closely ‘allied bureaus having been 
grouped within the same department. 
With a view to a more effective cooper- 
ation between the legislative and the 
executive branches of the Government, 
two reforms were introduced: (1) the 
_ appearance of department secretaries be- 
fore the Legislature to be interpellated 
on the floor of either house on public 
matters; and (2) the creation of the 
Council of State, constituted by the Gov- 
ernor General as Chairman, the presid- 
ing officers of both houses of the Legis- 
lature and the department ‘secretaries, 
to discuss larger questions of policy. 
There was thus solved in the Philippines 
ene of the problems confronting the 
Federal Government of the United States, 
namely, the lack of machinery whereby 
the executive and the legislative depart- 
ments can work harmoniously. Then 
the budget system was introduced in the 
Philippines even before it was adopted 
by the Federal Government. 

Education—Enrolment in the public 
~ schools was 440,000 in 1912-13, where- 
as in 1920-21 it had risen to 943,422, 
or more than double. The total amount 
spent for public education during the 
seven years before Filipino home rule 
was 45,859,000 pesos; the amount spent 
during the following seven years—the 
period of autonomy—was 78,094,000 
pesos, an increase of 70 per cent. over 
the first period. 

Administration of Justice—From Aug. 
31, 1911, to Sept. 1, 1913, the last two 
years before Filipino home rule, 25.1 
per cent. of the decisions appealed from 
the courts of first instance were re- 
versed by the Philippine Supreme Court, 
whereas from March 3, 1919, to March 
4, 1921, a period of two years with Fil- 
ipinos in control of the Government, 
the percentage of reversals was only 
20.8. The Philippine Supreme Court 
has always had a majority of Ameri- 
can Justices and, according to the 
Wood-Forbes report, it “has the respect 
and confidence of the Philippine peo- 
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ple.” All criticism of the administra- 

tion of justice during Filipino auton- 

omy has therefore no foundation in fact. 

Much has also been said about the al- 

leged delay in the administration of 

justice. Though the law’s delay is not 

foreign to the courts: in the United 

States, it will be of some interest to 

know that during the seven years before 
Filipino home rule the number of cases 

disposed of by the Philippine courts of 
first instance was only 82,000, while 
the number of cases disposed of during 

Filipino autonomy, from 1914 to 1921, 

was 117,000, or an increase of 42 per. 
cent. / 

Public Health—In 1913 there were 

only eight public hospitals; in 1921 

there were twenty-two. The death rate 

from 1908 to 1913 was 32.28 per thou- 
sand, whereas from 1914 to 1919 it was 

reduced to 28.62 per thousand. 

Transportation—In 1913 there were 
2,035 kilometers of first-class roads; in 
1920 there were 4,698 kilometers, or 
more than double. In 1913 there were 
680 vessels engaged in the coastwise 
traffic, with a net tonnage of 54,496; 
while in 1920 the number rose to 3,044 
vessels, with a total net tonnage of 
99,376. 

Economic Development—In 1913 the 
value of Philippine commerce was only | 
202,000,000 pesos, but in 1920 it in- 
creased to 601,000,000 pesos. The area 
cultivated with the six leading products 
of the Philippines (rice, sugar cane, 
cocoanut, hemp, corn and tobacco) from 
1910 to 1913 was 9,070,120 hectares; 
from 1918 to 1921 it was 12,686,340. 
hectares. 

Financial Matters—Many people have . 
raised the hue and cry about the losses 
of the Philippine National Bank. It 
should be borne in mind that these 
losses were traceable to world-wide, af- 
ter-war conditions, which ruined num- 
berless banks both in the United States 
and in Europe. It should be said in 
passing that the Filipino officials guilty 
of wrongdoing in the management of the 
bank were promptly proceeded against 
by Filipino prosecuting attorneys and 
sent to the penitentiary by Filipino 
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Judges. A good 
deal has also been 
said about the 
shortage in the 
currency reserve 
fund, which depre- 
ciated the Philip- 
pine peso. Such 
shortage was due 
to two causes, for 
either of which no 
Filinipo Govern- 
ment official is re- 
sponsible: (1) The 
investment by the 
Philippine Nation- 
al Bank of. the 
funds deposited in 
New York, and 
(2) the paralysis 
of the market for 
Philippine _ prod- 
ucts. 

Such are some 
of the accomplish- 
ments of the Fili- 
pinos during the 
period when they 
were allowed to 
manage their own 
affairs. The facts 
set forth should 
convince every 
fair-minded man 


that, when afford- Aguinaldo, 
ed the opportu- 
nity, the Filipinos 
succeed in self-government. To ex- 


pect more than they have actually 
done would be to require of them more 
than usual standards. Knowing that all 


. governments, even the most advanced, 


such as that of the United States, are 
but experimental, and that no nation 
can justly claim to be a model, the Fili- 
pino people rightly résent the fault- 
finding attitude of many of those who 
would deny them their God-given right 
to a place in the sun. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


The literacy of the Filipinos above 
ten years of age was 54 per cent. in 


Keystone 


Governor General Leonard Wood (left) photographed with Emilio 


the Filipino rebel leader (right) 


1918. It is now about 60 per cent. 
This is a better record than in many 
independent countries today. The num- 
ber of public schools is 7,686, besides 
the University of the Philippines, which 
has an attendance of 5,000. The enrol- 
ment in the public schools during the 
school year 1923-24 was over 1,112,000. 
Attendance in accredited private schools 
and colleges is 64,834. There are prop- 
erty and educational qualifications for 
voters. At the last general elections in 
1922, 86 per cent. of the qualified 
voters actually voted, which bespeaks 
keen interest in public questions. The — 
population of the Philippines at present 
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is estimated to be 11,500,000. Accord- 


ing to the census of 1918 the popula- 
tion was then 10,314,310. The Filipinos 
belong to a single stock, the Malay. 
Ninety-two per cent. of them are of the 
Christian faith. English and Spanish 
are widely spoken throughout the archi- 
pelago, besides the native languages, 


all of which are similar to one another, 


and four of which are spoken by the 
great bulk of the population. The prin- 
cipal native languages have an estab- 
lished literature. 

All observers admit the wonderful 
progress made by the Filipinos during 
the last quarter of a century. The late 
President. Harding said that that prog- 
“without parallel anywhere in 
the world.” The objects for which 
America assumed temporary sponsor- 
ship have thus been attained. To post- 
pone the time for independence would 
lend color to the suspicion that other 
than altruistic purposes are beginning 


_to carry weight in the consideration of 


the Philippine question. Moreover, to 
require further time for greater ad- 
vancement may lead to an indefinite, 
perhaps permanent, retention of the 
Philippines, for thus far there has not 
been found any way of appraising the 
progress necessary to set up an inde- 
pendent government. 

Nor should the moral issue involved 
be overlooked. The American people, 
through their duly authorized spokes- 
men, have assured the Filipinos that 
independence would be granted. Pres- 
ident McKinley in 1899 said that Amer- 
ica was giving to the Philippines “the 
richest blessings of a liberating rather 
than a conquering nation.” President 
Roosevelt in his message to Congress 
in 1908 stated: “The Filipino people, 
through their officials, are therefore 
making real steps in the direction of 
self- ‘government, I hope and believe 
that these steps mark the beginning of 
a course which will continue till the 
Filipinos become fit to decide for them- 
selves whether they desire to be an in- 
dependent nation,” In his message to 
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Congress in 1912 President Taft said: 
“We should * * * endeavor to se- 
cure for the Filipinos economic inde- 
pendence and to fit them for complete 
self-government, with the power to de- 
cide eventually, according to their own 
largest good, whether such self-govern- 
ment shall be accompanied by inde- 
pendence.” In 1916 the constitutional 
representatives of the American people, 
the Congress of the United States, sol- 
emnly promised the Filipinos that in- 
dependence would be recognized as 
soon as a stable government could be 
established in the islands. Here is the 
preamble of the Jones law, passed by 


Congress in that year: 


Whereas it was~never the intention of 
the people of the United States if the in- 
cipiency of the war with Spain to make it 
a war of conquest or for territorial ag- 
grandizement; and 

Whereas it is, as it has always been, 
the purpose of the people of the United 
States to withdraw their sovereignty over 
the Philippine Islands and to recognize 
their independence as soon as a_ stable 
government can be established therein; 
and 

Whereas for the speedy accomplishment 
of such purpose it is desirable to place 
in the hands of the people of the Phil- 
ippines as large a control of their do- 
mestic affairs as can be given them with- 
out, in the meantime, impairing the exer- 
cise of the rights of sovereignty by the 
people of the United States, in order that. 
by the use and. exercise of popular fran- 
chise and governmental powers, they may 
be the better prepared to fully assume 
the responsibilities and enjoy all the priv-, 
ileges of complete independence. Z 


Witson’s DECLARATION 


The existence of a stable government 
under the terms of that law has been 
certified to by the President of the 
United States. President Wilson, in his 
message to Congress on Dec. 2, 1920, 
said: 

Allow me to call your attention to the 
fact that the people of the Philippine 
islands have succeeded in maintaining a 
stable government since the last action 
of the Congress in their behalf, and have 
thus fulfilled the condition set by the 
Corgress as precedent to a consideration 
of granting mdependence to the islands. 

TI respectfully submit that, this condition 
precedent having been fulfilled, it is now 
our liberty and our duty to keep our 
promise to the people of those islands by 
granting them the independence which 
they so honorably covet. 


The Filipino people cannot believe 
that the pledge made by Congress is 
but a scrap of paper. The Filipinos 
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Leaders of the Federation of Women’s Clubs in the Philippines. Third from the left is the 
Moro Princess Dayang-Dayang of SUS ee Bee ac Mrs. Wood, wife of Governor General 
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‘have performed their share of the obli- 


gation; it now behooves the American 
people to discharge their part of the 
agreement. 


The objection that the Philippines, if 
granted independence, would become a 
prey to some great and ambitious power 
should not commend itself to serious 
attention. If independence should be 
deferred till the Filipino people are 
strong enough to repel an invasion by 
any first-class power, then it might as 
well be declared now that there is no 
intention of ever setting the Philippines 
free, If ability to frustrate external 
aggression were made one of the essen- 
tial conditions of independence, how 
many nations today would have a right 
to be free? It is a fact that there are 
many small countries whose indepen- 
dence has been maintained for centuries, 
though they have no military strength 
to speak of. Whether the Philippines 
become independent now or a hundred 
years from now, the question of na- 
tional defense will have to be faced by 
the Filipino people. Each nation must 
solve this problem for itself, and the 
Filipinos are conscious that they would 


not be worthy of freedom if they were 
not willing to assume the risks of inde- 
pendent existence. Furthermore, the 
Filipino people are confident that with 
the changing ideals of the world with 
respect to international relations, and 
by just treatment to foreigners, their 
independence will be reasonably secure. 


The experience of mankind offers the 
lesson that each nation, to be able to 
unfold its best, must express itself in 
its own way. American institutions are 
admirable indeed, and the Filipinos 
have learned a vast deal from them. 
But no one will seriously contend that 
the type of progress of the Filipinos 
should be American before they can - 
stand alone in the world. For one 
thing, such a development cannot come 
about, and it would be sheer folly for 
the Filipinos to strive for it. We hope 
we have shown that it is high time for 
the American people to redeem their 
pledge of freedom. The Filipino peo- 
ple are grateful to America for what 
she has done for them, but they would 
be infinitely more grateful to her should 
she now let them work out their own 
destinies, 


Russian Communism at 
a the Crossroads 


- By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


An American Journalist Now Residing in Russia for the Purpose of Studying 
sees Political and Economic Conditions 


VERY annual Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party repre- 
sents to a certain extent a cross- 
roads point in the development of the 
Soviet State. New problems and ten- 
dencies are constantly arising, both in 
the political and economic fields; and 
it is at the party congresses that de- 


tailed reports illustrating these prob- 


lems and tendencies are read and reso- 
lutions which are supposed to guide the 
future policy of the party and the Soviet 
Government—the two are almost inter- 
_ changeable terms—are adopted. 

The Thirteenth Communist Party 
Congress, which held its sessions in 
Moscow during the last week of May, 
met under the shadow of the party con- 
troversy of the previous Winter. Of- 
ficially this controversy ended with the 
Moscow Party Conference in January, 
1924, which passed resolutions uphold- 
ing the majority of the Central Commit- 
- tee and condemning the so-called oppo- 
sition as a “petty bourgeois deviation.” 
But the memory of an internal party 
‘struggle in which such prominent Com- 
munist leaders as Trotsky, Radek, Pya- 
takov, Sapronov and Preobrazhensky 
were identified with the opposition 
could not be so quickly outlived. Jaro- 
slavsky, Secretary of the party’s Cen- 
tral Control Committee and a stalwart 
upholder of the existing party leader- 
ship, frankly admitted in the course of 
the congress that within the party there 
was still a crushed and silenced opposi- 
tion which might assert itself more vis- 
ibly in the event of a new economic 
crisis. 

The attitude of Trotsky excited the 
miost widespread speculation on the eve 
of the congress. For a long time he 
had been linked with Lenin as one of 
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the two outstanding personalities of the 
Russian revolution, but last Winter his 
political prestige distinctly waned. 
Without definitely identifying himself 
with the opposition he published state- 
ments attacking the party organization 
for becoming bureaucratic and lacking 
flexibility. This brought him into sharp 
conflict with the majority of the Central 
Committee, headed by Stalin, the party 
Secretary; Zinoviev, President of the 
Third International, and Kamenev, 
Chairman of the important Council of 
Labor and Defense. At the party con- 
ference in January Stalin made a sharp 
attack on Trotsky, enumerating “six 
mistakes’ which the latter was alleged 
to have made in his statements on party: 
policy. The conference adopted resolu- 
tions altogether endorsing the viewpoint 
of Stalin and the Central Committee 
majority. Shortly before the party con- 
ference Trotsky, who had really been 
suffering from ill health, withdrew to 
Sukum, a Black Sea Winter resort, and 
remained in retirement for about three 
months. He returned to Moscow in 
April, took up his former work at the 
War Commissariat and made a number 
of speeches, mostly on international 
subjects, but without referring in any 
way to the party controversy. 

In these circumstances Trotsky’s ex- 
pected speech at the congress aroused 
the liveliest conjectures. Would he 
frankly restate his former criticisms, 
thereby widening the breach between 
himself and the leading group in the 
Central Committee? Or would he ad- 
mit that he had been wrong in the con- 
troversy, thereby strengthening the au- 
thority of his opponents? It was a 
difficult decision for Trotsky to make. 
To have adopted the first course and 
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openly vindicated the opposition at this 
congress, which was almost entirely 
filled with adherents of the Central 
Committee, would have been to risk an 
open breach and a possible removal 
from his positions of power and influ- 
ence in the party and the Government. 
On the other hand, to have accepted the 
invitation which Zinoviev somewhat in- 
sidiously addressed to all the members 
of the former opposition, to have stated 
unequivocally that his position in the 
party controversy was mistaken would 
have been to lower his prestige and to 
weaken his position in the event of a 
new. party controversy in the future. 
Under these conditions Trotsky chose a 
middle course. When Zinoviev’s chal- 
lenge to the members of the former op- 
position to acknowledge their mistake 
made it impossible for him to remain 
silent on the issues involved in the party 
controversy, he delivered a very cau- 
tiously phrased speech in which he as- 
serted emphatically the absolute obliga- 
tion of every Communist Party member 
te carry out decisions reached by the 
Central Committee, even if those de- 
cisions should not be in agreement with 
his own judgment. 


Trotsky’s CLEVER DEFENSE 


“In the last analysis,” said Trotsky, 
“the party is always right. If the party 
arrives at any decision that seems un- 
just to me | paraphrase the American 
proverb and say: ‘Right or wrong, it’s 
my party.” - But these sweeping ex- 
pressions of party loyalty were not ac- 
companied by any admission that he 
had been wrong in the party contro- 


versy. On the contrary, he made a 


guarded defense of his position in this 
matter, declaring that some of the prin- 
ciples which he advocated had been sub- 
sequently endorsed and incorporated in 


resolutions by the Central Committee. 


Trotsky thus extricated himself from 
his dilemma in rather clever fashion. 
On the one hand, by his declaration 
“My party—right or wrong” he cleared 
himself from the charge of “fractional- 
ism” and attempting to break party 
unity—a most serious offense in the 
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eyes of any Russian Communist. At the 
same time, by not conceding that his 
viewpoint last Winter was mistaken, he 
kept himself in a position to speak his 
ruind freely in case a future political or 
economic crisis should call for new dif- 
ferences of opinion within the Commu- 
nist ranks, 


Just as Trotsky steered a middle 
course between open defiance and com- 
plete submission, so his leading oppo- 
nents in the Central Committee, Zino- 
viev, Stalin and Kamenev, avoided the 
two extremes of excommunicating him 
and of declaring their differences with 
him altogether ended. Trotsky was re- 
elected to his old posts as member of 
the Central Committee and as member 
of the important Political Bureau, an 
inner group of seven members that 
directs and to some extent leads the 
work of the large Central Committee, 
which has fifty-three members. Never- 
theless, Zinoviev, Stalin and Kamenev 
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made it very clear that they were far 
from satisfied with the position which 
Trotsky adopted in his speech. Zino- 
viev, whose attacks on Trotsky often 
have. an element of almost personal bit- 
terness,, bluntly accused the War Com- 
missar of trying to exploit Russia’s eco- 
nomic difficulties of last Fall and Win- 


ter—difficulties connected with the’sales 


crisis brought about by the high prices 
of manufactured goods—for the purpose 
of embarrassing the Central Committee. 
Kamenev more guardedly remarked that 
it would have been a good thing “f-Trot- 
sky had. made a clearer statement of 


_ the points in which he felt he was 


wrong, and of the points in which he felt 
the Central Committee was wrong. 

The congress adopted resolutions 
unanimously upholding the viewpoint of 
the ‘Central Committee and condemning 


A street scene in the “old city”’ 


- Communist 
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the viewpoint of the former opposition 
as a “petty bourgeois deviation”; but 
unanimity is a matter of good form at 
Party conventions and 
scarcely signifies as much as it might 
in different circumstances. So far as 
the relations between Trotsky and the 
Central Committee leaders were con- 
cerned the congress left the impression 
that if events in Russia followed a nor- 
mal course of development there would 
be no breach, but that the unhealed dif- 
ferences might assume a certain degree 
of significance if some burning issue 
should evoke a new party controversy 
in the future. The exchange of ideas 
between Trotsky and the Central Com- 
mittee leaders naturally held the fore- 
ground of interest at the congress, but 
there were other events less spectacular, 
perhaps, which might prove equally im- 


of Tiflis, the capital of Georgia 
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portant in the course of Russia’s de- 


velopment. 

One problem of constant and increas- 
ing importance is the relation of the 
Soviet Government toward the peasants, 
who constitute at least three-fourths of 
the Russian population. At the present 
time the Communist Party has extremely 
little popular hold on the peasants. Out 
of the party’s total membership of ap- 
proximately 600,000 only about 65,000 
are living in the peasant districts, and 
these 65,000 are not, for the most part, 
genuine peasants, but usually the local 
officials. Under these conditions the 
peasant majority of the Russian popu- 
lation has practically no representation 
in the ruling Communist Party. This 


‘situation is not so anomalous as it would 


be in a country politically and cul- 
turally more advanced than Russia. 
Most of the Russian peasants cannot 
read or write. They have little concep- 
tion of national politics, little interest 
in anything that goes on outside their 
own villages. They had no chance to 
gain political education by participating 
in local or national government under 
the Czarist régime. In spite of their 
numbers, therefore, the peasants are 
politically a rather passive and docile 
element, easily ruled by a highly organ- 
ized and aggressive minority like the 
Communist Party. Yet the silent, in- 
articulate pressure of the individualist 
peasant masses upon the Communist 


Soviet Government has been an impor- 


tant, although comparatively little no- 
ticed, factor in the development of the 
revolution. By their insistence upon the 
right to sell their. products freely, an 
insistence which they backed up partly 
by riots and insurrections, partly and 
still more effectively by refusing to 
plant more grain than they required for 
their own needs, the peasants forced the 
Soviet Government to adopt the new eco- 
nomic policy, with its limited measure 
of capitalism, in the Spring of 1921. 


PEASANTS’ AWAKENING 


The great famine of 1921, coming as 
the climax to many years of foreign and 
civil war, reduced the Russian peasantry 


their own way. 
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to a state of prostration and apathy. 
During the last two years, however, a 
certain degree of improvement has 
made itself felt in the Russian villages, 
and with the improvement in material 
conditions has gone an increase of con- 
sciousness and.activity on the part of the 
peasants. To prevent this awakening 
consciousness and activity from being 
diverted into anti-Soviet channels, to in- 
crease the influence of the Communists 
in the villages, to work out forms of or- 
ganization which are suitable to >the 
peasants and at the same time not in- 
consistent with the socialist principles 
of the Soviet State, these are among the 
most important problems now confront- 
ing the Communist Party, and the con- 
gress devoted a good deal of attention 
to discussing means of solving them. 
President Kalinin, a peasant himself by 
origin, who spends much of his time 
traveling about the country keeping in 
touch with the moods, needs and desires 
of the peasants, delivered a report be- 
fore the congress on general peasant 
problems. This report was character- 
ized by its moderate tone, its disposition 
to conciliate the “middle peasants”—the 
peasants who farm their own land with- 
out employing hired labor—and its in- 
sistence upon the realities of peasant 
life as against doctrinaire theories. 
Kalinin first of all sketched the con- 
dition of the villages. There had been 
a growth of general well-being since 
the worst period of the famine; but 
with this had gone a distinct growth of 
inequality. Favored by the introduc- 
tion of free trade, a class of rich peas- 
ants, or kulaks, had sprung up. These 
kulaks, especially in the former famine 
area, were exploiting their poorer 
neighbors, who lacked working animals, — 
machinery and credit and were obliged 
to obtain all these things from the ku- 
laks on usurious terms. Collectivist 
ideas had made very slight progress in 
the villages. The few peasant ‘com- 
munes were mete islands in the sea of 
individualist peasant farmers and in 
some cases found it difficult fo pay 
The Soviet farms--- 
large estates operated by the State— 


also left much to be Boies from the 


‘standpoint of material prosperity. Un- 


der these conditions Kalinin recom- 
mended the gradual introduction of co- 
operation as the best means of strength- 
ening the Soviet power in the village. 
He especially recommended the or- 
ganization of producers’ cooperatives 
among the peasants engaged in raising 
flax and cotton. 

Emphasizing the necessity of more 
consideration for the peasants on the 
part of Government officials, Kalinin 
remarked: “The comparatively high 
taxes, the high prices of factory goods, 
clumsiness and bureaucratism on the 
part of the State machinery, all this 
and much more create sufficient causes 
of dissatisfaction.” He urged the Com- 
munists to abstain from forms of anti- 


religious propaganda calculated to of-— 


fend the feelings of the peasants and 
suggested that the Soviet Government 
should adopt a more favorable attitude 
toward the sectarians or dissenters from 
the Russian Orthodox Church, who had 
been severely persecuted under the Czar- 
ist régime. 

Another phase of the peasant problem 
was discussed by Lenin’s widow, Nad- 
yezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya, who 
is a very active worker in the Commis- 


A caravan with a shipment of coal in the Trans-Caspian Province of Russia 
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sariat for Education. She gave a very 
depressing picture of the condition of 
education in the Russian rural districts. 
“We talk about eliminating illiteracy, 
but as a matter of fact illiteracy grows 
alithe times ofc * What we 
found in the country districts was a 
nightmare of horrifying conditions in 
education.” These were two of the 
strongest sentences in a report which 
had very little encouragement to offer. 
Krupskaya vividly described the miser- 
able plight of the village teachers, who 
received ten or twelve rubles (five or 
six dollars) a month and did not even 
get this pittance regularly. Their ma- 
terial condition was so bad that it was 
impossible to expect them to take any 


real interest in their work or to keep —- 


up with developments in educational 
science. Equally bad was the position 
in regard to school buildings and text- 
books. The former were mostly tum- 
bledown for lack of repairs and the lat- 
ter were not available in adequate quan- 
tities or at reasonable prices. As a re- 
sult of the breakdown of regular edu- 
cation, equality of opportunity for the 
village children had disappeared. The 
rich peasants paid the daughter of the 
local priest or some other educated per- 
son to teach their children, whereas the 
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children of the poor peasants received 
no schooling at all in many cases. The 
chief reason for the sad plight of edu- 
cation in the country districts is the 
financial stringency of the country, 
which limits the appropriations for ed- 
ucation to absurdly inadequate figures. 
Krupskaya admitted that striking im- 
provement in the present situation could 
only come with the general improve- 
ment of the economic and financial sit- 
uation. However, she suggested a few 
reforms which might be applied imme- 
diately. The salaries of the village 
teachers should he raised, at least 
slightly. There should be more equal 
distribution of educational funds as be- 
tween the trade unions, which are now 
able to maintain excellent schools in 
some cases, and the illiterate villages. 
The State Publishing House should at- 
tempt at all costs to produce more, bet- 
ter and cheaper textbooks. 


, Stow Procress oF CooPERATION. 


Andreev, a member of the Party Cen- 
tral Committee, made the report on co- 
operation, another subject taat closely 
concerns the relation between the Gov- 
ernment and the peasants. There are 
two main cooperative organizations in 
Russia, the Centrosoyuz, a consumers’ 
cooperative, and the Selsky-soyuz, an 
organization which includes various co- 
operative groups of agricultural pro- 
ducers. The turnover of the Centrosoyuz 
increased from 306,000,000 rubles in 
1922 to 496,000,000 in 1923 and the 
turnover of the Selsky-soyuz amounted 
to 23,000,000 rubles in the first seven 
months of 1923, as compared with 
7,000,000 for the corresponding period 
in 1922. In spite of this gain in turn- 
over Andreev pointed out a large num- 
ber of defects in the functioning of the 
cooperatives up to the present time. 
They attracted only 7 per cent. of the 
population as members and captured 
only about 10 per cent. of the country’s 
trade, although the Government gave 
them a number of privileges in such 
matters as tax exemption. Andreev out- 
lined a number of reasons for the fail- 


ure of the cooperatives to make a better 
showing, emphasizing their bureaucratic 
forms of organization, their failure to 
adapt themselves to the needs of the 
market, their dabbling in too many 
kinds of commercial activities to the 


detriment of their members’ interests, . 


and their habit of engaging an exces- 
sively large number of employes. All 
these things, he declared, hampered 
them in attaining their objective—the 
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conquest of. the retail trade market. 


After pointing out defects and suggest- 
ing means of remedying them, Andreev 
recommended a more exact differentia- 
tion of the functions of the Centrosoyuz 


and the Selsky-soyuz, the former to— 
serve as a consumers organization, at- — 


tending strictly to the business of pro- 
viding its members with articles of first 
neceszity at cheaper prices; the latter to 
introduce the principle of cooperation 
among the peasant producers. 
Interesting facts and figures regard- 
ing Russia’s present economic position 


were presented by Gregory Zinoviev in. 


the course of his report before the Con- 
gress. A year ago foreign trade was 14 
per cent. of the pre-war volume; now 
it is 20. The last harvest amounted to 


78 per cent. of the pre-war average, as — 


compared with 75 per cent. in 1922. 
The peasants in 1924 had planted 90 
per cent. of the area planted in 1916 


and 80 per cent. of the area for 1913, 


Industrial production, which amounted 
to 32 per cent. of the pre-war volume 
for the 1922-1923 period, has now risen 
to 41 per cent. Zinoviev cited the fol- 
lowing figures for individual indus- 
tries: Oil, 65 per cent; cast iron, 14 per 


cent.; Martens metal, 22 per cent.; cot- - 


ton goods, 49 per cent.; woolen goods, 
98 per cent. Labor productivity during 
the last year rose from 60 to 70 or 75 
per cent. of the pre-war figure. This 
figure, however, has been sharply chal- 
lenged by Felix Dzerzhinsky, President 
of the Supreme Economic Council, the 
body which manages the Russian State 
industries. Dzerzhinsky declares that 
labor productivity fluctuates between 34 
and 58 per cent. of the pre-war average. 
Zinoviev declared that wages in the Rus- 


_ sian industries now average 65 per cent. 
of pre-war, as compared with 50 per 


cent. a year ago. The average monthly 


wage of the Russian workman, which 


was 14.3 rubles for the first half of the 
fiscal year 1922-1923—this is reckoned 
from October to October—rose to 18.8 


; _ for the second half and is now reckoned 


at 27.2. A large part of this paper in- 
crease, however, is nullified by the 
simultaneous rise in prices. Deposits 
in tne State Bank, which amounted to 


37,000,000 rubles a year ago, have now 


increased to ten times that figure. Trade 
is distributed in the following propor- 
tions: State organs, 26 per cent.; co- 
operatives, 10 per cent.; private traders, 
64 per cent. Zinoviev declared that the 
transportation system was still function- 
ing with an annual deficit of 100,000,- 
000 rubles, though Transport Commis- 
sioner Rudziatak recently declared that 
the deficit already incurred in the 
transportation system for the year that 
will end on Oct. 1, 1924, is 60,000,000 
rubles. The amount of freight carried 
is about 40 per cent. of the pre-war 
figure. 


UNSATISFACTORY CONCESSIONS POLICY 


Zinoviev professed little satisfaction 
with the results of Russia’s concessions 
policy.. True, there were now fifty-five 
concessions, as against twenty-six a year 


previously, but very little productive 


foreign capital had been attracted into 
the country through this medium. Zin- 
oviev declared that the foreign conces- 
sionaires, who were mostly Germans, 
had shown a tendency to overreach the 
Soviet Government on every point, es- 
pecially in the matter of capital to be 
invested. For this reason seven mixed 
stock companies, in which the Soviet 
Government participated together with 
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foreign capitalists, yielded only 1,800,-. 
000 rubles in invested foreign capital, 
although the foreign concessionaires. 
had promised to put in 19,000,000. 

The Thirteenth Communist Party 
Congress, with its long reports, speeches 
and debates, left several outstanding im- 
pressions. The differences bet\cen 
Trotsky and the Central Committee - 
group headed by Stalin, Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, were pushed into the back- 
ground, but not definitely liquidated. 
If everything goes smoothly in Russia’s 
development the differences may slum- 
ber and pass into oblivion; but they 
would be likely to reappear in the event 
of a crisis that would provoke wide- 
spread discussion in the party and the 
country. On the economic side there is 
no apparent readiness on the part of the 
Soviet Government to facilitate the en- 
trance of foreign capital by relaxing its 
tight hold upon the industries and credit 
resources of the country or by adopting 
a more flexible concessions policy. The 
Communist Party is apparently com- 
mitted to the theory that Russia can and 
will reconstruct its economic life by its 
own exertions. It also manifested to an 
increased degree appreciation of the fact 
that Russia is a peasant country and 
that the peasants must be propitiated 
economically if they are to continue to 
accept quietly the political hegemony of 
the Communists. The development of 
consumers and producers’ cooperation 
is an important item in the Soviet Gov-: 
ernment’s program for satisfying the 
peasants. How successfully this cooper- 
ation, along with other theoretical de- 
cisions, has been carried out in practice 
will probably be shown by the reports 
and speeches at the next party congress, 
which will take place in Leningrad next 
year. 
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China Faces the Modern 
World 


By LIANG SHIH-YI 3 


Former Premier of the Chinese Republic. 


[Translated by Y. P. Law, Education Department, Hongkong.\ 


. HEN an American says “Eu- 
rope” he means one-fourth of. 


the human race and, inciden- 
tally, one-fifteenth of the earth’s sur- 
face upon which they dwell, and a 
fourth of the race that is diverse in 
ethnic origin, language, manners and re- 
ligion. When he says “China” he 
means another fourth of the human 
race, dwelling upon another fifteenth of 
the.earth’s surface, but of one blood and 
with a single literature written in a lit- 
erary language which is common to all. 
Is it fair, therefore, when you speak of 
disorder, to look upon Europe as con- 
sisting of separate units, but to regard 
China as a whole? The result of this is 
The result of this way of thinking is 
to count wars and robberies in China 
not as compared with all Europe but as 
compared with Germany, France, Rus: 
sia, or some other smaller area. The 
inevitable conclusion is that China is 
the land of ceaseless conflict, whereas 
in Germany, France, Russia, or any Eu- 
ropean country, there are only occa- 
sional disturbances. To be strictly fair, 
we should compare populations that are 
numerically the same—that is, China 
and all Europe—and then it will be seen 
that Europe is at least as much given 
to strife as is China. 

The great interest of all nations is 
peace, but you can no more localize 
peace than it was possible in 1914 to 
localize war. The problem of raising 
the money necessary to put the Dawes 
report into effect seems to depend upon 
the question of making the German rail- 
roads pay good dividends. This should 
not prove difficult, and then I believe 
many Chinese will be ready to subscribe 
to the loan as soon as it becomes evi- 
dent that Western funds are available. 


. nications, 


The Chinese have great confidence in 
the economic methods of the Western 
nations, and despite the poverty of the 
Chinese Government there is money 
ready for investment by the Chinese — 
people. China’s failure to meet certain 
important international financial obli- 
gations in recent years will no doubt 
give rise to the question why Chinese 
money should not first make good those 
failures. The fault, however, does not 
lie with the Chinese people who have 
the money with which to participate in 
thc German loan. It is not because 
China is poor that she cannot pay her 
international debts. It is because the 
corrupt Chinese Government, of which 
the Chinese people are heartily ashamed, 
has nct been able, perhaps not willing, 
to mcet its obligations. This is a fact 
which the Chinese people deeply resent, 
but whicl. at present they are unable to 
alter. Be 

Until France ratifies the Nine-Power 
Treaty, thus making it possible to call 
together the international conference 


_ which is to abolish our interprovincial 


tariffs, known as likin, and to allow 
China an additional 214 per cent. suriax, 


Lian: Shih-yi has held many important posi- 
tions under the Chinese Government, as will 
be seen from the following: Secretary to Tang 
Shao-yi on the occasion of his mission to 
India in 1906; Chief of Department of Board 
of Communications, 1907; Director of Rail- 
ways in Board of Communications, 1907; 
Assistant Director of Chiao- T’ung Bank, 
1907; Senior Secretary of Board of Commu- 
July, 1909; Acting Vice Minister 
of Communications, November, 1911; Acting 


Dirc-tor of Imperial Chinese Posts, Decem- ~ > 


ber, 1911; Acting Minister. of Communica- 
tions, January to March, 1912; Chief Secre- 
tary in the President’s office after the abdi- 
cation of the Manchus (April, 1912); Acting 
‘Vice Minister of Finance, May to September, 
1913; member of the Tsanchengyuan (Council 
of State), Minister of the Shuiwuchu; Direc- 
tor General of the Customs Administration, 
1915; Director General of the Bureau of | 
Taxes, 1915; Speaker of the Senate, May to 


onars 1918; Premier of China, resigned in 
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the Chinese people are powerless to do 
anything to restore the confidence which 
the recent failure of the Government to 
meet its obligations has so. severely 
shaken. The Chinese people all favor 
the abolition of likin. Those Chinese 
who have been educated in America 
have not failed to remark that under 
America’s first Constitution, the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, custom houses 
separated the States as today they do 
the provinces of China, breeding, then 
as now, jealousies and animositizs be- 
iween political groups with a common 
future depending upon their ability to 
maintain peace and friendship among 
themselves. The problem of unifying 
China will be greatly simplified by the 


tween the provinces, even as the prob- 
lem of unifying America was simplified 


E- 1789 providing for free commerce be- 
tween the States. Even the Tuchuns, 
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breaking down of customs barriers be- 


by the provision in the Constitution of 
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the military Governors of the provinces, 
know that the end of likin and the ad- 
ditional 21% per cent. surtax will lighten 
the heavy burdens which China bears 
today, and they, too, wish to see these 
changes made. They calculate that 
whereas the present annual revenue from 
likin internal customs is about $67,000,- 
JOO Mex., the increased surtax will pro- 
duce an extra $80,000,000 Mex., and 
that this increase is to be divided among 
provinces proportionally to their origi- 
nal revenue from likin. 


Dispute With FRANCE 


The impression prevails that France 
has failed to ratify the Nine-Power: 
Treaty because of a difference of opin-: 
ion with China regarding the question 
whether the remaining amount due upon » 
the Boxer indemnity should be paid in 
gold or paper francs. It is true. that 
such a difference has arisen, and it is 
true that China resents the French -de- 
mand that the balance be paid in gold> 
francs, and for two specific reasons: 
(1) Gold francs are no longer in circu- 
lation in France itself; (2) China is 
not, like Germany, a nation that has 
just been defeated in war. The ques- 
tion of the basis of settlement of the 
Boxer indemnity was old before the 
Washington Conference assembled. If 
France had desired to make the settle-. 
ment of that question a condition of 
signing the important Nine-Power 
Treaty, which resulted from the Wash- 
ington Conference, she should have 
made that fact known while that treaty 
was being framed. Such a difference, 
we feel, cannot fairly: be advanced now 
as a reason for blocking the way to 
Chinese ‘prosperity, which we believe to 
be along the road marked out in the 
Nine-Power Treaty. . If the - United 
States can induce France to ratify the 
Nine-Power Treaty, and see. that the 
American representatives at the confer- 
ence, which is to. meet within three 
months after that ratification, are men: 
of large ability and large experience, 
we Chinese feel confident that we can 
obtain a settlement which will enable 
us to regain the confidence of America 
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and the other great Western nations 
which our recent defaults have lost. I 
myself have worked out a scheme by 
which, given that advantage, China can 
meet all her international obligations 
within twenty-five years, and begin to 
function financially as her vast natural 
resources and her enormous man-power 
entitle her to in the family of nations. 
Though the Chinese desire to see 
reconciliations among their chief lead- 
ers, for these help to prevent strife, dis- 
order and brigandage, China’s problems 
cannot be really solved merely by al- 
liances among military commanders. 
What we need is economic autonomy, 
economic encouragement and economic 
assistance in so far as this is a safe in- 
vestment for our friends. We do not 
need charity; we do not need a receiver; 
we only need friends willing to give us 
a fair chance and to see that no one 
takes it from us. Astonishing as has 
been the development of the Far East 
since the passing of the period of isola- 
tion, its development during the next 
fifty years will be even greater. China 
is by far the greatest single factor in 
the Far East, for it possesses markets 
potentially comparable to France or 
Italy, hidden away in the vast recesses 
of the interior, a thousand miles from 
the nearest railroad, and practically cut 
off from the great world, and even from 
Eastern China. The Province of 
Szechuan, for example, has about 76,- 
000,000 inhabitants, intelligent, ener- 
ectic and extremely thrifty people, 
whose products will pack the freight 
trains as soon as capital gains confi- 
dence enough to provide railways. 
Every one of the twenty-two provinces, 
not to mention the vast area comprising 
the five “Isui Yu,” all of which we 
ciaim as Chinese, in spite of the fact 
that we are not at present able to con- 
trol them all, offers similar chances of 
development. The Chinese, who, even 
in the most remote regions, do not need 
to be educated in the use of the prod- 
ucts of modern industry, would make 
excellent customers tomorrow if their 
economic resources should suddenly be 
developed so as to give them adequate 
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purchasing power. This will come 
slowly with the rise of modern industry 
and mass production. 


INDUSTRIAL CHANCES 


The Chinese industrial system has 
hitherto been made up of small family 
enterprises, the members of each family 
working together as a unit in their own 
factory. This system satisfied the needs 
of China to a certain extent so long as 
lack of transportation facilities limited 
the market to the neighborhood and so 
long as the cost of living remained very 
low. I myself encouraged these small 
enterprises while those conditions still 
existed. But they have passed in many 
places and are passing rapidly in others, 
thus making modern factories necessary. 
These are coming with astonishing 
rapidity, as capital is wise enough to 
see the possibilities offered by a com- 
bination of cheap labor, which is both 
intelligent and faithful, a wealth of raw 
material, and an increase in the number 
of native leaders of industry trained in 
the schools of the West and in the ‘scien- 
tific institutions that have been estab- 
lished in China itself... Modern factories 
will spring up even more rapidly as 
order takes the place of confusion and 
captains of industry develop from the 
inexperienced. I have long advocated 
the closest cooperation between Western 
science, Western economic efficiency 
and the industrial classes of China. 
Such a combination would be produc- 
tive only of good to Chinese and Ameri- 
cans alike. Few Americans realize the — 
possibilities of mutual advantage which 
such an alliance offers in China even 
under present conditions. With the ad- 
vances already made there has come a 
new spirit of hope among the Chinese 
laborers. In China we have practically - 
no labor question, as that term is under- 
stood in the West. But we have laborers 
in abundance, and they are quick to 
learn, eager to serve, and as yet little 
disposed to have recourse to what is 
called sabotage. : 

It is often asked, What is wrong with 
China? Why are there so many rob- 
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Why has the republic not yet 
demonstrated its right to be classed with 
the stable, orderly and powerful na- 
tions? In proportion to numbers, it is 
questionable whether there are so many 
more robbers in China than in other 


equally extensive areas of the earth’s 


surface. An honest man or an honest 
woman is about as safe in China as 
elsewhere. As to the other questions, 
Americans can get a fairly good idea of 
“What is wrong with China?” by read- 
ing the history of their own first twelve 
or fifteen years of independence, when 


‘State was arrayed against State, and all 


were more or less contemptuous of the 
Continental Government, which, because 
of excessive localism, was unable either 
to direct the affairs of the States or to 
manage affairs which belong of right to 
every central government. During those 
years Europe looked with scorn upon 
America’s feeble attempts to maintain 
even the semblance of dignity, and pre- 
dicted confidently that .“the great. ex- 
periment” would not outlast the genera- 
tion which had dared to enter upon it. 
Think of these troubles, and then re- 
member that America’s problems con- 
cerned only a couple of millions of 
souls, occupying the comparatively 
small area of thirteen States. China 
has dared to attempt the same experi- 
ment with one-quarter of the human 
race in an area larger than Europe. 


Procress Unper REPUBLIC 


It is still little more than a few years 
since the Manchu was overthrown and 
the people of China were declared the 
only sovereign. Yet in this short period 
progress has been made, greater than 
even the most sanguine were justified 
in anticipating, when Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
transferred the leadership to Yuan Shi- 
kai. The old order is gone, and gone, 
I believe, forever. The old schools 
have given place to schools of the West- 
ern type, not yet in sufficient numbers 
to make the masses the intelligent citi- 
zens which must be trained before any 
popular government.can expect full 
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success, but rapidly increasing. More- 
over, during all those years China has 
felt the ruthless power of foreign ex- 
ploitation, which has refused to. make 
concessions as rapidly as the people be- 
came prepared for them. Compelled, 
against our will, to turn our energies 
to the gigantic task of preparation for 
Western warfare, at a time when those 
energies should have been devoted 
wholly to education and acquiring the 
modern arts of peace, we have devel- 
oped a hybrid system which results in 
neither defense nor industrial progress. 
For the consequent brigandage and law- 
lessness we blame ourselves; but we 
blame also the nations which have 
forced us to feel that physical power is 
the one and only prerequisite to inde- 
pendence. Our present condition, 
though not half so chaotic as a Western 
press eager for sensationalism would 
have foreigners. believe, is yet had 
enough to require time and _ patience 
and the sympathetic cooperation of the 
nations whose future is of necessity 
bound up with our success. We Chinese 
ask the Western peoples not to cry fail- 
ure until we have failed. As yet, though 
we are conscious that we have not suc- 
ceeded, we have certainly not failed. 
Nor shall we fail. We shall succeed, 
and our success will be of advantage 
not to Chinese alone, but to the millions 
who, in future trade and intellectual in- 
tercourse, will find life easier because 
of our. success. 

Today China has about a million men 
in arms, and they are more of a menace 
to Chinese than to the outside enemies 
of China. We do not want a million 
men in arms. We _ welcome every 
change and turn which brings the world 
nearer to the time when vast armies will 
be no longer considered an essential of 
civilization. We do not want to be com- 
pelled to take the worst from the West, 
but its best and highest ideals. Our 
people are not facile learners of the 
arts of war, for we hate war and all the 
wasteful trappings of war. We can 
divert our armies into the ways of peace 
only if the progressive West will ad- 
vance to a point where we can feel 
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secure in devoting our intelligence to 
the works of peace. 


ATTITUDE TowaARD RUSSIA 


In our recent adjustment with Russia 
China was allowed to act for herself 
without foreign interference. Despite 
reports to the contrary, the recognition 
of the Soviet is due to the opinion of the 
Chinese people and not to the manipu- 
lations of France, Japan, the United 
States or any other foreign power. 
China, as always, was looking for peace, 
and she therefore looked for the essen- 
tial conditions of peace. There is no 
other country geographically so close to 
China as Russia. On the north, on the 
northeast and on the northwest their 
boundaries touch, and all along the line 
their interests come into contact with 
one another. When Russia was a mon- 
archy her avowed policy was imperial- 
istic expansion, and the Russo-Japanese 
War was the fruit of that policy. At that 
time China enjoyed comparative peace 
and could watch her frontiers. In 1920, 
when the Sovict Government publicly 
renounced imperialism and expansion 
by force of arms, many infbuential Chi- 
nese wished to welcome this new policy 
by recognizing the new Russian. Gov- 
ernment. But there were many other 
Chinese equally intelligent and patriotic 
who greatly feared the doctrines known 
as Bolshevism, and their fears delayed 
recognition. After much debate, calm 
consideration and more debate, the opin- 
ion took shape in China that Bolshevism 
could never be popular in China, where 
there are no capitalists or big land 
owners. We saw, furthermore, that in 
view of our geographical relation to 
Russia recognition offered us many ad- 
vantages. Dr. C. T. Wang was there- 
fore chosen to negotiate with Soviet 
Russia a treaty of recognition. The 
terms which he brought back needed cer- 
tain modifications, and when these were 
made formal recognition followed, to 
the benefit, as we believe, not alone of 
China and Russia, but of all nations; 
for our agreements with Russia all look 
toward a lasting peace. 

While I was in Europe, Premier Her- 


riot said in the French Parliament: “If, 


Europe is to have peace, Germany must 
be disarmed.” 
back. across 12,000 miles of ocean, I 
added: “And if the world is to nave 


peace, the world must be disarmed.” It 


is useless in these days to talk of Eu- 


rope having peace, or America having 


peace, or China having peace. The 
problem of peace belongs to no one na- 
tion, but to all nations. It must be 
world-wide peace, or none at all. If 
every army and every navy could be ob- 
literated, and every man now following 
the unproductive ways of military 
preparation could be put behind a plow, 
or into a factory, the problem oi 
the world’s subsistence would at once 
become so simple that peace would 
seem the normal thing of life. That has 
been clear to the Chinese from the dawn 
of history, as is shown by the fact that 
we have always rated the soldier as the 
lowest class in the social life of the na- 
tion. 

America’s friendship for China is a 
friendship which we cannot doubt. She 


has given us too many proofs for doubts » 


to survive. The latest proof, the return 
of the balance of our old Boxer in- 
demnity debt, is only a few weeks old; 
and it contains suggestions which are 
particularly gratifying. The provision 
that the money is to be used for tech- 
nical schools in China enables us to 
train three times as many students as 
we could train had we been asked to 
scnd them to American institutions. It 
is also an excellent idea to have: the 
best of the students so trained sent later 
to America for special, advanced work. 
It encourages us to see that America 
recognizes the fact that China, despite 
her many handicaps, has made _ real 


progress since the date of the first re-: 
turn of Boxer indemnity funds in 1908. 


Then it was necessary that the students 
be sent to America if they were to ob- 
tain a modern Western training, be- 
cause the facilities for this did not ex- 
ist in China. A decade and a half has 
made so great a change that the United 
Siates now feels it possible to give these 
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As I thought my way. 
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students adequate modern training in 
China; and, with characteristic friendli- 
ness, she has definitely declared that she 
considers this to be now the wise course. 
Another proof of American sincerity is 
that she has suggested that the funds in 
question be administered under the di- 
rection of a committee of nine Chinese 
and five Americans, and that three of the 
Chinese be elected by the Chinese peo- 
ple. The suggestion is admirable be- 
cause it shows that the American people 
have the wisdom to place faith in the 
Chinese people, even if they distrust the 
Chinese Government, It is to be hoped 
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that henceforth the people of the West 
tuay come more and more to look upon 
the Chinese people as the honest friends 
of international justice, upon which 
alone permanent world-wide peace can 
be built. 

There is no such thing as a Pan- 
Asiatic movement in train so far as 
China is concerned. That menace de- 
scribed by a recent Western writer as 
“the rising tide of color” is fiction, not 
fact, in so far as it relates to the Chi- 
nese. Our openly expressed desire for 
peace, friendship and commerce with 
all nations is also our secret hope. 


Russias Move to Treat 


China as 


an Equal 


By K. K. KAWAKAMI 


American Correspondent of the Tokio Nichi Nichi and the Osaka Mainichi 


HE Russo-Chinese agreement of 
May 31 is of greater significance 
than is generally appreciated by 

the American people. Viewed from the 
Russian standpoint, it means that the 
Soviet Government ‘is determined to re- 
tain the foothold obtained by the Czar- 
ist Government in the Far East, partic- 
ularly Manchuria, and that Russia has 
begun to retrieve her position in the 
Orient. On the side of China the agree- 
ment apparently opens a new diplomatic 
era, placing that republic for the first 
time on terms of absolute equality and 
reciprocity with a Western nation. 
China has in this agreement a founda- 
tion upon which to build a new struc- 
ture of international relations’in which 
she can stand upon an equal footing 
with the leading powers of the world. 
Japan naturally is the first nation to 
feel the repercussion of the rapproche- 
ment between Peking and Moscow. 
The pact between Russia and China 


is embodied in a basic agreement 


of fifteen articles, a supplementary 


agreement, a modus vivendi of eleven 
articles, and three declarations. In or- 
der to conclude a formal treaty based 
upon these agreements and declarations, 
and to define details left unsettled by 
these instruments, another conference is 
to be held in the immediate future. 
The first thing which attracts our at- 
tention is Russia’s ‘recantation of her 
repeated promises with regard to her 
so-called vested interests in Manchuria 
and Mongolia. In April, 1919, the So- 
viet Foreign Office addressed to the 
Chinese Government a message couched 
in these terms: 


We hereby propose to open the eyes o 
China. The Soviet Government of Rus- 
sia has denounced all the enterprises of 
conquest launched by the Czarist Govern- 
ment. We will return the Chinese East- 
ern Railway to China without compensa- 
tion. We will restore to China all the 
mines and forests wrested from her by 
the Governments of the Romanoffs, of 
Kerensky, of Horvat, of Semenoff, of 
Kolchak, We do not care for the Boxer 
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indemnity. China must drive from_her 
territory the slaves of the Romanoff dy- 
nasty who have been beguiling her. We 
will relinquish all privileges obtained by 
Russian interests in Chinese territories, 
and will denounce all treaties: concluded 
between China and the Czarist Govern- 
ment. If China wishes to escape the fate 
of India or Korea, she must understand 
the reason for the existence of the Red 
Guards, the Russian farmers and labor- 
ers, who are the only supporters of free- 
dom, 


Similar promises were repeated in the 
Moscow manifesto of July, 1919, ad- 
dressed to “the Ministers, Civil Gover- 
nors, bureaus and people of the Chi- 
nese Republic.” Compare these prom- 
ises with the new relationship between 
China and Russia and it will be readily 
seen how far Soviet Russia has recanted. 


CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY 


The most important matter that has 
awaited adjustment between Peking and 
Moscow is the ownership and manage- 


ment of the Chinese Eastern Railway, a . 


Manchurian line of some 1,070 miles. 
Contrary to the former Soviet pledge, 
the new agreement does not propose to 
hand over this property to China with- 
out compensation. It recognizes China’s 
right to purchase it with her own capi- 
tal, that is, with funds not borrowed 
from any third party or parties. The 
price put upon the railway by the So- 
viet is said to be between 600,000,000 
and 700,000,000 gold rubles. This. is 
tantamount to an injunction upon 
China’s exercise of the right to pur- 
chase the railwav, since China’s fi- 
nances, the chaotic state of which shows 
no signs yet of improvement, make it 
impossible for her to raise so large a 
sum without foreign financial aid. 


How will the railway be managed 
while it remains unpurchased by China? 
The answer is found in the supplemen- 
tary agreement of eleven articles, which 
provides for the organization of a board 
of ten directors, five Russian and five 
Chinese, of which a Chinese is to be 
the Chairman. In addition, there are 
to be organized an executive depart- 
ment and an operating department 
which will wield the real authority of 
the management. The executive depart- 
ment, responsible for the maintenance 
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of peace and order along the railway, 
is to consist of three Russian and two 
Chinese directors; the operating, or 
traffic, department is to be under a Rus- 
sian director assisted by a Russian and 
a Chinese vice-director. This arrange- 
ment, as far as division of authority 
between Russia:and China and the num- 
ber of directors are concerned, does not | 
differ greatly from the arrangement 
now in forces. The only difference, but 
a vital one, is that under the new agree- 
ment the Russian directors and other 
officials who were appointed under 
Czarist and Kerensky “régimes are to be 
dismissed and their places filled by rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Government. 
That is why France is vigorously op- 
posing the new agreement. She con- 
tends that the Chinese Eastern Railway 
came into existence by virtue of an 
agreement concluded in 1896 between 
the Chinese Government and the Russo- 
Chinese (now Russo-Asiatic) Bank, of 
which the majority of the-stock is owned 
by French capitalists, and that any 
agreement regarding the ownership or 
management of the road that might be 
made without French consent is invalid. 
The French contention is supported 
by the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan and Italy—the signatories to a 
resolution adopted at the Washington 
Conference for the purpose of protect- 
ing the rights of the nations or indi- 
viduals interested in the Chinese East- 
ern Railway. The United States and 
Japan find an additional reason for 
protesting against the new agreement in 
the fact that they advanced $5,000,009 
each for the maintenance of the road in 
1918-19, when Siberia and North Man- 
churia were in a chaotic state follow- 
ing the Russian revolution. The rail- 
way, moreover, owes the South Man- 
churia Railway, a Japanese corpora- 
tion, a few million dollars. The new 
agreement virtually serves notice upon 
the interested powers that the disposi- 
tion of the Chinese Eastern Railway is 
a matter that concerns China and Rus- 
sia only, and that no foreign nation 
must interfere with it. : 


The second important question be- 


Wide World 


K. K. KAWAKAMI 


One_ of. the leading. Japanese. newspaper 
correspondents in the United States, with 
permanent headquarters at Washington 


tween China and Soviet Russia is the 
status of Mongolia. In 1912 the Czar 
concluded a secret agreement with the 
“Living Buddha,” the real ruler of Mon- 
golia, making that vast country a vir- 
tual protectorate of Russia. The Chi- 
nese Government immediately Jodged a 
protest with the Czarist Government. 
The upshot of it all was the establish- 
ment in 1915 of a Russo-Chinese joint 
protectorate over Mongolia. Soon after 
the Russian revolution China denounced 
this arrangement and declared Mongolia 
a Chinese territory. In 1921, the Soviet 
Government, finding a plausible excuse 
in the presence in Outer Mongolia of 
“white” or reactionary forces under 
Baron Ungern, sent its own forces into 
that country. Although Ungern’s forces 
were quickly destroyed, the Soviet has 
ever since been entrenched in Outer 
Mongolia. Had Russia acted upon the 
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glowing promises held out before China 
in 1919-20, it should have evacuated 
Mongolia promptly and uncondition- 
ally. The new agreement merely de- 
clares Russia’s intention of withdraw-~ 
ing troops from Mongolia, reserving the 
date and terms of evacuation for fur- 
ther negotiation. All this lends color 
to the view expressed by Professor Al- 


fred L. P. Dennis: 


From the first of the Bolshevist régime 
in Russia, both the Soviet and the Com- 
munist International have paid a vast 
amount of attention to Asiatic affairs. 
There has developed a steadfast determi- 
nation that, under the leadership of a 
handful of zealots at Moscow, whether by 
revolutionary incitement or by the evolu- 
tion of national policy, Russia should once 
more play a dominant rdle in Asia. At 
present Soviet authorities are playing to 
the gallery of radical Young China and 
are also trying to negotiate with Japan. 
At the same time they are voicing his- 
torical plans and desires for influence and 
power. Opportunist in mind, Russia aims 
to ‘‘come back’’ in the Far Hast. 


What does China gain from the new 
agreement? Although she has failed to 
secure unconditional surrender of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway or the uncon- 
ditional evacuation of Mongolia, her 
gains may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Abolition of extraterritoriality in 
China as far as Russia is concerned; 

(2) Abrogation of all the treaties, con- 
ventions and agreements between the 
Czarist Government and China, and con- 
clusion of new treaties upon the principle 
of equality and reciprocity; 

(3) Abrogation of such of the treaties 
between Russia and a third party or par- 
ties as may be prejudicial to the sov- 
ereignty of China; 

(4) Relinquishment by Russia of all 
privileges relative to tariff, and eventual 
conclusion of a tariff treaty based upon 
reciprocity ; 

(5) Relinquishment by Russia of all 

‘ elaims to the settlements, barracks and 
leased lands established or obtained in 
China by the Czarist Government; 

(6) Relinquishment of Russian claims 
aoe the remainder of the Boxer indem- 
nity, 


These gains, it may be argued, are 
theoretical rather than real, moral rath- 
er than material. To the Chinese mind, 
however, they are of great importance. 
The rights involved are those which the 
Chinese Government and people have 
for decades been struggling to recover. 
China may not yet be prepared effec- 
tively to exercise these rights and to as- 
sume the responsibilities which the ex- 
ercise of such rights will put upon her 
shoulders, but the fact is that she has 
been chafing under the treaties which 
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A donkey railroad connected with the southern branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway 


she has regarded as unfair and unjust 
and which she has long since deter- 
mined to abrogate at the first ‘opportu- 
nity that might come her way. That op- 
portunity came with Russia’s overtures, 
and she has grasped it with avidity. 
The political and moral influence of 
the Peking-Moscow rapprochement can- 
not be overestimated. Japan will be 
obliged to recognize Russia and to alter 
her policy in China. Following the ex- 
ample set by the Soviet, Japan has de- 
cided to elevate her legation at Peking 
to the rank of embassy. Her leaders 


are seriously considering the relinquish- : 


ment of. extraterritoriality in China. 
Her policy in Manchuria will have to 
be readjusted to no small extent. Al- 
though ‘the South Manchuria Railway 
Company, a Japanese corporation op- 


erating some 700 miles of railroads in 


Manchuria, has been a great civilizing 
agency and has made a great contribu- 
tion to the prosperity and progress of 
Manchuria, China has always: looked 
upon its enterprises as a sort of reflec- 


tion upon her own administrative effi- 
ciency. Of late the Chinese authorities 
have been contesting the right of the 
South Manchuria Railway to maintain 
schools for the Chinese children within | 
the railway zone. 
that these Japanese schools are much 
better equipped and- better managed 
than Chinese schools. Nor -can it be 


doubted that the Japanese company is 


actuated by benevolent motives in main- 
taining these schools. Nevertheless, the — 
Chinese regard them as an infringement 
upon the sovereignty of China. If the 
Chinese prefer to look at it in that light, 
there is no reason why Japan should in- 
sist upon conducting educational work 
in the railway-zone at great cost. 
Another Japanese right which is 
bound to be disputed by China upon 
the strength of the new agreement with 
Russia is the pelicing of the railway — 
zone. Under the old treaty between the - 
iwo countries, the Russian Government 
enjoyed the right of stationing guards 
along the Russ:an lines in Manchuria 


There is no doubt’ 
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within the maximum of fifteen ‘to the 
kilometre. When Japan took over a 
section of the Russian lines as the re- 
sult of the peace treaty of Portsmouth, 
she naturally secured the right of po- 
licing the newly acquired railway. Now 
that the Soviet has repudiated the old 


treaties and has signified its intention. 


to hand over to China the policing of 
the railway zone, Japan will sooner or 


later be forced to follow Russia’s ex: 


ample. The Chino-Japanese. treaty of 
1905 provides: “When tranquillity shal] 
have been established in Manchuria, 
and China sha!l have become. herself 
capable of affording full protection to 
the lives. and property of foreigners, 
Japan will withdiaw her railway guards 
simultaneously with Russia.” 


Japan may argue that China is not. 
yet ready to protect foreign lives and 
property, as wicness the Lin-cheng in- 


cident in which foreigners were kid. 


napped and held for ransom by the 


Shantung bandits, but such arguments 
will never convince the Chinese. China 
has set her mind upon recovering all 
rights, whether or not she is prepared 
to fulfill the duties which the powers 
expect her to fulfill. In this situation 


All these bags contain beans, now the leading product of Manchuria. This is one result of 


Japan stands at the crossroads. Should 
she feel that the dictates of far-seeing 
statesmanship require a policy of close 
friendship with her immediate neigh- 
bors, whose destinies are bound up with 
her own, Japan would go a long way in 
meeting China’s wishes. The present 
seems particularly opportune for Japan 
to inaugurate such a new policy. The 
adoption of an all-embracing Asiatic 
exclusion law by the United States Con- : 
gress has awakened to a remarkable ex: 
tent a feeling of racial solidarity among 
the peoples of the Far East, and par- 
ticularly among the Chinese and Jap- 
anese. There is no doubt that the ex- 
clusion law has lowered the barrier be- 
tween China and Japan—a_ barrier 
which had already been somewhat 
weakened by tke termination of the’ 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Even the “na- 
tional humiliation day,” which was set 
by China for May 25 to perpetuate the 
memory of the agreements based upon 
Japan’s famous “twenty-one demands,” 
was observed rather perfunctorily this 
year. From this standpoint the United 
States Congress deserves gratitude 
rather than censure on the part of Jap- 
anese critics, . 


Japanese encouragement to the farmers 
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Text of the Russo-Chinese 
Agreement 


The full text of the agreement be- 
tween Soviet Russia and China, which 


was ratified by the Chinese Government. 


June 17, 1924, is as follows: 


AGREEMENT ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR THE 
SETTLEMENT OF THE QUESTIONS BETWEEN 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA AND THE UNION 
OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. 

The Republic of China and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, desiring to re- 
establish normal relations with each other, 
have agreed to conclude an agreement on 
general principles for the settlement of the 
questions between the. two countries, and 
have to that end named as their plenipoten- 
tiaries, that is to say: 

His Excellency the President of the Repub- 
lic of China: Vi Kyuin Wellington Koo; 

._ The Government of the Union of Soviet So- 

cialist Republics: Lev Mikhailovitch Kara- 

khan; 

Who, having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found “to be in 
good and due form, have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing articles: 

Article 1_Immediately upon the signing of 
the present agreement, the normal diplo- 
matic and consular relations between the two 
contracting parties shall be re-established. 

The Government of the Republic of China 
agrees to take the necessary steps to trans- 
fer tc the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics the legation and consu- 
lar buildings formerly belonging to the Czar- 
ist Government. 

Article 2—The Governments of the two con- 
tracting parties agree to hold, within one 
month after the agreement is signed, a con- 
ference which shall conclude and carry out 
detailed arrangements relative to the ques- 
tions in accordance with the principles as 
provided in the following articles. 3 

Such detailed arrangements shall be com- 
pleted as soon as possible, and, in any case, 
not later than six months from the date of 
the opening of the conference as provided in 
the preceding paragraph. 

Article 3—The Governments of the two con- 
tracting parties agree to annul at the con- 
ferenee as provided in the preceding Article 
2 corventions, treaties, agreements, protocols, 
contracts, &c., concluded between the Gov- 
ernment of China and the Czarist Govern- 
ment and to replace them with new treaties, 
jagreements, &c., on the basis of equality, 
reciprocity and justice, as well as of the 
spirit of the declarations of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of the years of 1919 and 1920. 


‘Article 4—The Government of the Union of 

Soviet Socialist Republics, in accordance with 
its pclicy and declarations of 1919 and 1920, 
declares that all treaties, agreements, &c., 
concluded between the former Czarist Gov- 
ernment and any third party or parties af- 
fecting the sovereign rights or interests of 
China are null and void. 

The Governments of both contracting par- 
ties declare that in the future neither Gov- 
ernment will conclude any treaties or agree- 
ments which prejudice the sovereign rights 
or interests of either contracting party. 


Article 5—The Government of the Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics recognizes that 
Outer Mongolia is an integral part of the 
Republic of China and respects China’s sov- 
ereignty therein. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics declares that as soon as 
the questions of the withdrawal of all the 
troops of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics from Outer Mongolia, namely, as to 
the time-limit of the withdrawal of such 
troops and the measures to be adopted in the 
interests of the safety of the frontiers, are 
agreed upon at the conference as provided 
in Article 2 of the present agreement, it will 
effect the complete withdrawal of all the 
troops of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics from Outer Mongolia. 


Article 6—The Governments of the two con- 
tracting parties mutually pledge themselves 
not to permit, within their respective terri- 
tories, the existence and/or activities of any 
organization or group whose aim is to 
struggle by acts of violence against the Gov- 
ernment of either contracting party. 


The Governments of the two contracting 
parties further pledge themselves not to en- 
gage in propaganda directed against the 
political and social systems of either con- 
tracting party. ; f 

Article 7—The Governments of the two con- 
tracting parties agree to redemarkate their 
national boundaries at the conference as pro- 
vided in Article 2 of the present..agreement, 
and pending redemarkation, to maintain the 


present boundaries. ~ : bP tee 
Article 8—The Governments of the two con- 
tracting parties agree to regulate at the 
forementioned~ conference the questions. re- 
lating to the navigation of rivers, lakes and 
other bodies of water which are common to 
their respective frontiers, on the basis of 
equality and reciprocity. ; 
Article 9—The Governments of the two. con- 
tracting parties agree to settle at the afore- 
mentioned ‘conference the question. of- the 
Chinese Eastern Railway in conformity with 
the principles as hereinafter provided: . 


(1) The Governments of the two contractin 
parties declare that the Chinese Taster 
Railway is a purely commercial enterprise. 


The Governments. of the two contracting 
parties mutually declare that, with the excep- 
tion of matters pertaining to the business 
operations, which are under the direct control 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, all other 
matters affecting the rights of the National - 
and Local Governments of the Republic of 
China, such as judicial matters, matters re- 
lating to civil administration, military admin- 
istration, police, municipal Government, taxa- 
tion and landed property (with the exception 
of lands required by said railway), shall be 
administered by the Chinese authorities. 


(2) The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics agrees to the redemption 
by the Government of the Republic of China 
with Chinese capital, of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, as well as all appurtenant proper-: 
ties, and to the transfer to China of all 
shares and bonds of the said railway. 

(3) The Governments of the two contractin 
parties shall settle at the conference, as Bren 
vided in Article 2 of the present agreement, 
the amount and conditions governing the re- 
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demption, as well as the procedure for the 
transfer of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 


(4) The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics agrees to be responsible 
for the entire claims of the shareholders, 
bondholders and creditors of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway incurred prior to the RKevo- 
lution of March 9, 1917. 


_ (5) The Governments of the two contract- 
ing parties mutually agree that the future 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway shall be de- 
termined by the Republic of China and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the ex- 
clusion of any third party or parties. 


_ (6) The Governments of the two contract- 
ing parties agree to draw up an arrangement 
for the provisional management of this Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway pending the settlement 
of the question as provided under section (3) 
of the present Article. 


(7) Until the various questions relating to 
the Chinese Hastern Railway are settled at 
the conference as provided in Article 2 of the 
present agreement, the rights of the two 
Governments arising out of the contract of 
Aug. 27-Sept. 8, 1896, for the construction 
and operation of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, which do not conflict with the present 
agreement for the provisional management 
of the said railway and which do not preju- 
dice China’s rights of sovereignty, shall be 
maintained. 


Article 10—The Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics agrees to renounce 
the special rights and privileges relating to 
all concessions in-any part of China acquired 
by the Czarist Government under various 
conventions, treaties, agreements, &c. 


Vv. K. WELLINGTON KOO 


Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Acting Premier 
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L. M. KARAKHAN 
Russian Ambassador to China 


Article 11—The Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics agrees to renounce 
the Russian portion of the Boxer Indemnity. 

Article 12—The Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics agrees to relin- 
quish the rights of extraterritoriality and 
consular jurisdiction. 

Article 13—The Governments of the two 
contracting parties agree to draw up simul- 
taneously with the conclusion of a Commer- 
cial Treaty at the conference as provided in 
Article 2 of the present agreement a customs 
tariff for the two contracting parties in ac- 
cordance with the principles of equality and 
reciprocity. 

Article 14—The Governments of the two 
contracting parties agree to discuss at the 
aforementioned conference the questions re- 
lating to the claims for the compensation of 
losses. 

Article 15—The present agreement shall 
come into effect from the date of signature. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the agreement in dupli- 
cate in the Englisn language and have af- 
fixed thereto their seals. 

Done at the City of Peking this 31st day 
of the fifth month of the 13th year of the 
Republic of China, which is the 31st day. of 
May, one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
four. 

(Seal) V. K. WELLINGTON KOO, 


(Seal) L. M. KARAKHAN, 


British Barriers Against 
the Japanese 


By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Department of Government, Harvard University 


directed against the Japanese in the 

Immigration act of 1924, Congress 
held up the Japanese policy of the 
British Empire to support what it re- 
garded as similar action by the United 
States. In the famous House Report 
No. 350, the Committee on Immigra- 
jion and Naturalization made this state- 


ment: 


_ Great Britain many years ago made 
a treaty with her ally, Japan, whereby 
the nationals of Japan were to have 
favored consideration for residence and 
citizenship in all the Dominions of the 
Empire; but with the proviso that any 
Dominion could reject this arrangement 
by notice before that treaty became ef- 
fective. 

South Africa, Australia and New Zea- 
land promptly gave the necessary notice 
and provided by various methods for ab- 
solute exclusion of Japanese immigration, 
an action which Japan has never pro- 
tested. Canada failed to take similar ac- 
tion, but later sought to remedy the omis- 
sion by a gentlemen’s agreement with 
Japan, limiting yearly admission’ from 
Japan to 400. This agreement has not 
worked satisfactorily in Canada, and the 
Dominion Parliament, in May, 1922, re- 
quested the Government to take imme- 
diate action looking to excluding further 
Oriental immigration. 


|: justifying the exclusion provision 


With all respect to the members of 
the House committee, this statement is 
full of gross errors. The treaty to 
which the committee refers was signed 
in 1894, but Australia was not federated 
until 1901 and South Africa until 1909. 


It was in the ’90s that the Japanese 
first became a problem to the British 
territories in the Pacific. In 1896 a 
Premiers’ conference was held in Aus- 
tralia, at that time still divided into a 
number of separate colonies, at which 
it was decided to extend the anti-Chinese 
laws to the Japanese. The British Gov- 
ernment, however, refused to sanction 
this step, and at the Colonial Conference 
in 1897 the late Joseph Chamberlain, 
then Colonial Secretary in the British 
Cabinet, said: 


I wish to say that her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment thoroughly appreciate the object 
and the needs of the colonies in dealing 
with this matter. We quite sympathize 
with the determination of the white in- 
habitants of these colonies, which are in 
comparatively close proximity to millions - 
and hundreds of millions of Asiatics, 
that there shall not be an influx of people 
alien in--civilization, alien in religion, 
alien in customs. * *. # But we ask 
you also to bear in mind the traditions of 
the empire, which makes no distinction in 
favor of or against race or color; and to 
exclude, by reason of their color or by 
reason of ‘their race, all her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects, or even all Asiatics, 
would be an act so offensive to those peo- 
ples that it would be most painful, I am 
quite certain, to her Majesty to have to 
sanction it. 


Chamberlain suggested that exactly 
the same end could be accomplished by — 
a dictation test, first employed by the 
Colony of Natal in 1894. In a dispatch — 
to the Governments of the Australian 
colonies, dated Oct. 20, 1897, he said 
that M. Kato, the Japanese Minister, 
would be satisfied with the dictation test 
as a method of, excluding Japanese, 
since it was not openly discriminating. 
As a result, Australia passed the Immi-- 
gration act of 1901, which prohibited 
the entrance of any ‘person: into the 
Commonwealth who failed to write out 
at dictation a passage of fifty words in’ 
“any European language” as directed 
by an officer. In 1905 the words “any 
European language” were replaced by 
“any prescribed language,” so as to re- 
move still further any discriminatory 
features. This act is so administered, 


‘however, that a difficult language test 


is applied only to Asiatics, preventing 
their admission; but not to Europeans. 
In 1904 correspondence was exchanged 
between Japan and Australia, in which 
Australia agreed to exempt from the dic- 
tation test such classes as merchants, 
students and travelers, after which an 
amendment to the Immigration act was 
passed authorizing the Government to 


make “gentlemen’s agreements” with 
foreign countries in this respect. In 
1908 New Zealand adopted an Immigra- 
tion Restriction act, also containing the 
dictation test, which, however, was elim- 
inated from the Immigration act of 
1920. This latter act gives the Gover- 
nor General power to exclude any unde- 
sirables by Order in Council. 

Whereas there are only 5,261] Japa- 
nese in Australia and very few at all 
in New Zealand, there are nearly 18,000 
in Canada, where.they constitute 0.24 
per cent. of the total population, com- 
pared with 0.11 per cent. of the popu- 
lation in the United States. Most of 
the Japanese population in Canada, as 
in the United States, is concentrated on 
the Pacific Coast. A number of anti- 
Japanese outbreaks have occurred in 
British Columbia, beginning in 1897, 
some of which, it appears, have been 
stimulated by Californian agitators. 
Following these outbreaks the Legis- 
lature of British Columbia attempted to 
enact more than a dozen anti-Japanese 


= bills, but the British authorities always 


set these bills aside, following the com- 


Tokio University students ta 
against 
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plaint of the Japanese officials, because 
of their discriminatory nature. 

As a result of the anti-Japanese out- 
breaks in British Columbia the Japa- 
nese Government in 1900 voluntarily 
attempted to keep her laborers at home. 
This: first “gentlemen’s agreement” de- 
terred the Canadian Government from 
taking further action at that time. The 
situation was also complicated by the 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
signed by Great Britain and Japan on 
July 16, 1894, which gave the Japanese 


“full liberty to enter, travel and_ re-’ 


side” in the British Empire, and also 
most favored nation treatment in re- 
gard to the acquisition of real estate, 


for whatever purpose, subject to the~ 


condition that British subjects be given 
the same treatment in Japan. This 
treaty, however, did not apply to the 
Dominions and certain other British 
possessions unless notice of accession 
was given Japan within two years. New- 
foundland, Natal and Queensland (one 
of the- Australian colonies) signified 
their wish to adhere to the convention, 
the last named with certain reservations. 


International 


king a prominent part in the demonstration on July. 15-1924; 
the American Immigration Exclusion act 
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The Canadian Government stated that 
before adhering to the treaty it desired 
a stipulation reserving the right to pass 
immigration legislation, as was done in 
the treaty between Japan and the United 
States in 1894, and also defining the 
word “laborer” to include “artisan.” 
After negotiations at Tokio the Japa- 
nese. Government finally agreed that 
Canada might adhere upon these terms, 
but by this time the Canadian Govern- 
ment had decided not to adhere at all. 
With the advent of a new Government, 
however, Canada for commercial rea- 
sons changed her mind. But when the 
British authorities in London asked if 
Canada wished to adhere with the reser- 
vations originally mentioned, the Cana- 
dian Government decided that, inasmuch 
as Japan was already voluntarily re- 
_ stricting emigration, these reservations 
were unnecessary and that Canada 
would adhere “absolutely and without 
reserve.” As the time had elapsed for 
adhesion, a supplementary convention 
was signed in Tokio on Jan. 31, 1906, 
bringing Canada within the terms of the 
commercial treaty of 1894, and the 
treaty itself was approved by the Cana- 
dian Parliament by an act of Jan. 30, 
1907. 

Meanwhile the voluntary limitation 
on emigration to Canada had broken 
down, partly because of the demands 
of great railway companies for con- 
struction labor. Emigration increased 
to such an extent that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment dispatched Rodolphe Lemieux, 
‘Minister of Labor, to Tokio for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a diplomatic 
settlement. Upon the basis of these 
negotiations a Canadian “gentlemen’s 
agreement” was drawn up. 

On Dec. 23, 1907, T. Hayashi, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, dispatched 
a letter to M. Lemieux, stating that it 
was not the intention of the Japanese 
Government to insist upon the enjoy- 
ment of all its rights under the treaty 
of 1894 “when that would involve dis- 
regard of special conditions which may 
prevail in Canada from time to time.” 
Because of the riots in British Colum- 
bia, the Japanese Government would 
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take “efficient means” to restrict emi: 
gration to Canada. This letter was fol- 


_ lowed by two sets of regulations which 


provided that Japan would issue pass- 
ports only to (1) previous Japanese 
residents of Canada and their wives and 
children, (2) domestic and agricultural 
laborers numbering not more than 400 
annually, and (3) certain contract emi- 
grants. A 

As a result of Japan's efforts to abol- 
ish extraterritoriality, a new treaty was 
negotiated with Great Britain in 1911] 
supplanting the old treaty of 1894. Arti- 
cle I. of this treaty again gave “the sub- 


jects of each of the High Contracting . 


Parties” full liberty to enter, travel and 
reside in the territories of the other, and 
Article XXVI. provided that the treaty 


did not apply to the Dominions and | 


other British possessions unless. notice 
of adhesion had been given within two 
years. The Canadian Government did 
not wish to adhere to this agreement un- 
reservedly as it had done in the case of 
the treaty of 1894. A year previously— 
in 1910—the Canadian Parliament had 
passed an immigration act which gave 


the Governor General power to exclude | 


whatever racial groups he thought fit. 


On its face, the act was non-discrimina- | 


tory, but it could be administered so as 
to keep out peoples of one race and not 
another. The Canadian Government 
wrote to M. Nakamura, the Japanese 
Consul General at Ottawa, stating that 
Canada would adhere to the treaty sub- 
ject to the provision that the, treaty 
would not be deemed to repeal any pro- 
vision of this Immigration act of 1910. 
The Japanese Consul General replied 
that Japan did not object to this propo- 
sition “since it felt assured that the im- 
migration act of Canada of 1910 being 
applicable, as stated in your note, to the 
immigration of aliens into the Do- 
minion of Canada from all countries 
including the British Empire itself, no 
discrimination will be made against 
Japanese subjects in this respect.” Sir 
Robert Borden, the Canadian Prime 
Minister, confirmed this understanding, 
and the Canadian Parliament passed the 
Japanese Treaty act of 1913, acceding 
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KIJURO SHIDEHARA 


The new Japanese Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; formerly BPS ESA OL to the United 
: : ates 


to the treaty subject to the proviso that 
nothing in it “shall be deemed to repeal 
or affect any of the provisions of the 
immigration act.” 

A debate took place in the Canadian 
House of Commons in 1913 as to the 
exact meaning of the Borden-Kakamura 
correspondence. There was a disposi- 
tion on the part of some members to 
believe that Japanese diplomacy had 
outwitted the Canadian Prime Minister, 
since the Japanese note seemed to inter- 
pret the Canadian reservation to mean 
that the act should never be adminis- 
tered against Japanese any more than 
against British subjects. Whether or 
not Japan won a diplomatic triumph 
out of this play of words, it is extremely 
doubtful that Canada would ever ex- 
clude the Japanese by name as long as 
the “gentlemen’s agreement” was in op- 
eration. At any rate, the passage of the 
Japanese Treaty Act was followed by a 
declaration similar to the one which ac- 
companied the treaty between Japan and 


the United States, in which it was stated 
that the Japanese Government was fully 
prepared and intended “to maintain 
with equal effectiveness the limitation 
and control which they have since 1908 
exercised in the regulation of emigra- 
tion from Japan to Canada.” 


Attacks have been launched against 
the “gentlemen’s agreement” in Canada 
just as attacks were launched against 
the “gentlemen’s agreement” in the 
United States. But this method of ex- 
clusion has been vigorously defended 
by Canadian Ministers in statements 
before the House of Commons in 1913, 
1919, and 1922. In April, 1919, Mr. 
Calder, Minister of the Interior, de- 
clared that there were fewer Japanese 
in Canada in 1919 than in 1914. In 
May, 1922, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King said that the Japanese Government 
“has been wholly honorable” in carry- 
ing out the agreement. He added: 


The word ‘“‘exclusion’’ in regard to these 
matters of immigration has come to have 
a meaning that to the peoples of the 
Orient is most offensive. If you read the 
debates that have taken place in the dif- 
ferent Imperial Conferences, in the Peace 
Conference at Versailles, in the Confer- 
ence at Washington, and in conferences 
which my right honorable friend attended 
of the Premiers of the different countries, 
you will discover that wherever the dif- 
ferent nations have come together to deal 
with this question in any of its forms, 
they have been careful-to avoid in any 
formal resolution the use of the word 
“fexclusion,’’ and I say without fear of 
contradiction that there is not today as 
regards any part of the British Empire— 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, or 
any other part—any exclusion act so 
termed, nor do I know of any exclusion 
act on the part of any nation in the world. 
That is not a matter of chance happen- 
ing. That has been the result of very 
careful thought and deliberation upon the 
consequences of using particular. words 
where those words are known to have an 
offensive meaning in the minds of other 
people upon whom they may appear to 
reflect. 


The British Columbia Legislature on 
Nov. 1, 1921, passed a resolution re- 
questing an amendment to the Immi- 
gration act so as to “totally restrict” as 
nearly as possible Asiatic immigration. 
This was followed by a vigorous debate 
in the Canadian Parliament in May, 
1922, which adopted the following reso- 
lution by a vote of 130 to 36: 


That, in the opinion of this House, the 
immigration of Oriental aliens and their 
rapid multiplication is becoming a serious 
menace to living conditions, particularly 
on the Pacific Coast, and to the future 
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of the country in general, and the Gov- 
ernment should take immediate action 
with a view to securing the effective re- 
striction of future immigration of this 
type. 

The original resolution used “exclu- 


sion” instead of “effective restriction.” 
The latter words were insisted upon by 
the Mackenzie King Cabinet before ac- 
cepting the amended resolution. Unlike 
the United States State Department, 
which allowed the Japanese question in 
this country to drift along until the 
_ storm broke in April, 1924, the Cana- 
dian Government now entered into nego- 
tiations with Japan for a revision of the 
“sentlemen’s agreement.” On March 
19, 1924, the Prime Minister laid cor- 
respondence before the Canadian House 
of Commons showing that the “gentle- 
men’s agreement” had been revised so 
that the number of Japanese emigrants 
to Canada as household servants and 
agricultural laborers was reduced from 
400 to 150 annually. 

In Canada Japanese are allowed to 
acquire real property, not only under 
the terms of the most-favored-nation 
clause of the treaty of 1911, but also 


under Article 17 of the Naturalization - 


act of 1914. In 1921 British Columbia 
passed a law which provided that no 
Japanese should be employed in connec- 
tion with Government contracts, leases 


and concessions, but when this law came ~ 


before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council it decided, on Oct. 18, 


1923, that the law violated the treaty 


of 1911 and was therefore void. . Japa- 
nese may become citizens in Canada 
upon the same basis as any other alien. 
Out of 17,700 Japanese in Canada, 
11,500 are Canadian British subjects 
either by naturalization or by birth. 
Likewise in New Zealand, Japanese may 
acquire citizenship and acquire land 
upon the same basis as other aliens. 
The British Empire and the United 
States have been confronted with essen- 
tially the same problem of excluding 
Japanese immigrants who, because of 
their superior energies and lower stand- 
ards of living and alien ideals, would 
compete unfairly with workingmen at 
home. The British Empire—or rather the 
British self-governing Dominions that 
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have been confronted with that problem 
-—has solved it after negotiations with 
Japan and by means of which, though 
they effectually exclude Japanese, do 
not irritate the racial sensibilities of 
the Japanese people. The United States, 
on the other hand, is the only country 
in the world to enact a direct exclusion 
law.. It is true that the act of 1924 
excludes all aliens ineligible for citizen- 
ship, but the Chinese and Hindus are al- 
ready excluded by other legislation, and 
the Japanese especially resent being 
classed with the barbarous tribes of 
Central Asia or even with the ryots of 
India, in view of the tremendous strides 
by which the Japanese nation has out- 
stripped other Asiatic peoples since 
1854, It is an unpleasant fact that the 
United States treats Japanese residents 
much worse than any other country in 
the world—with the possible exception 
of. Australia—in regard to both eitizen- 


-ship and the acquisition of property. 


As long as these conditions exist the 
friendship. between Japan and_ the 
United States, wpon which the future of 
the Pacific depends, can never be real. ~ 

Among diplomats addicted to the 
doctrine of the status quo there is a 
disposition to regard all temporarily 
settled diplomatic» controversies as 
“closed incidents,” whether they are 
settled rightly or wrongly. In the 
United States the Government appar- 
ently now regards the passage of the 


‘exclusion act of 1924 as “‘a law of the 


Medes and Persians, which altereth 
not.” Admittedly, it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to induce Congress 
to repeal this law, but there is another 
means which, if followed two years ago 
by the State Department, would have 
prevented this ugly situation from aris- 
ing, and that is by treaty. At any time 
the State Department may negotiate a 
treaty with Japan providing for exclu- 
sion. This treaty could remove the 
whole factor of discrimination simply 
by providing for the reciprocal exclu- 
sion of Americans, with the exception 
of certain classes, from Japan and, sim- 
ilarly, of Japanese from America. Such 
a treaty would give us the same power 
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to enforce exclusion as does a statute, 
and would automatically set aside all 
previous acts of Congress with which it 
conflicted. It would also insure the co- 
operation of the Japanese Government 
in enforcing exclusion—cooperation 
which will be absolutely necessary if 


smuggling from South America and- 


Mexico is to be prohibited. 

When the immigration bill of 1924 
was in conference, President Coolidge 
originally attempted to secure the inser: 
tion of a provision exempting from the 
exclusion clause nationals of countries 
“with which the United States, after 
the enactment of this act, shall have en- 
‘tered into treaties by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate for the 
restriction of immigration.” As the 
President already may negotiate these 
treaties, which would immediately set 
aside a contradictory act, it is difficult 
to see the purpose of this request. It 
was rejected for two reasons: (1) be- 
vause of the argument that immigration 
treaties would be “unconstitutional” 
since immigration is a “domestic” mat- 
ter; (2) because the control of immi- 
gration would be transferred to the 
Senate and President from the Senate 
and House. The first argument that an 
immigration treaty would be unconsti- 
tutional is baseless. The Constitution 
gives Congress power to regulate com- 
merce, yet dozens of treaties of com- 
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merce and navigation have been made. 
hmigration is but a branch of foreign” 
commerce which may be similarly the 
subject of a treaty. In a Japanese case 
decided in 1891, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that the power. 
to control immigration was vested in the - 
Federal Government and could “be ex- 
ercised either through treaties made by 
the President and Senate or through. 
statutes enacted by Congress.” In 1880 
and 1894 the United States entered into 
two immigration treaties with China, 
which were ruled upon in dozens of 
cases by the Supreme Court. 

In view of the hostility of the last 
Congress to President Coolidge, who 
may understand why it discarded the 
treaty suggestion. But any likelihood 
lest the power of the House over immi- 
eration should be ursurped by a treaty 
could be obviated by a provision in the 
treaty simply stating that the appro- 
priate legislative bodies in each coun- 
try shall enact legislation putting the 
principle.of exclusion into force. What- 
ever might be the termiology em- 
ployed, an exclusion treaty is the only 
instrument by which the ground lost by 
the passage of the Exclusion act can 
be regained. It is, moreover, a method 
which, according to Ambassador Woeds, 
in a statement upon his return to this 
country, Japan would hasten to ap- 
prove. 


Discontent in Alsace-Lorraine 
By SISLEY: HUDDLESTON 


British Newspaper Correspondent in Paris 


is threatened in Alsace-Lorraine, 
the provinces which were restored 
to France by the Treaty of Versailles, 
if the Radical Party in the French 
Chamber of Deputies insist upon a 
drastic change of the régime under 
which the inhabitants now live and 
under which they lived during the half 
ceniury of German rule. The joy with 
which they returned to France is being 
changed into dismay. Some of the in- 
habitants talk openly of revolt, ex- 
pres-ed in no matter what form. Active 
resistance there could not be, though 
there are observers in Alsace-Lorraine 
who go so far as to prophesy the most 
iragic happenings. There would at any 
rate be passive resistance and a revul- 
sion of feeling in the restored provinces 
against France. 3 
The reason for this unfortunate state 
of affairs is simple. Alsace-Lorraine 
under German administration enjoyed 
privileges which would not be enjoyed 
under French administration if the prov- 
inces were once assimilated in the full 
sense. Since the restoration France has 
been content to allow Alsace-Lorraine to 
continue to exercise the privileges pos- 
sessed when the provinces were regarded 
as German. Obviously an end must 
soorer or later be made of the anomaly 
of permitting French territories to live 
under laws which are not French, but 
German. From the beginning i: was in- 
evitable that difficulties would arise the 
moment it was decided to Frenchify 
Alsace-Lorraine,. .The: inhabitants of 
these provinces, however genuine may 
be their regard for France, naturally 
desire to retain their customs. For nearlv 
fifty years Alsace-Lorraine owed allegi- 
ance to Germany. The language spoken 
is chiefly German. In spite of this 
the population kept its sympathies with 
France. If a plebiscite had been held 
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at the moment of the peace conference 
there is no doubt that the people would 
have voted in overwhelming numbers 
for the adoption of French nationality. 
Nobody who has even the most superfi- 
cial acquaintance with them could doubt 
their fundamental loyalty to France. 
This is in itself a remarkable fact, a 
striking proof that it is almost impos- 
sible to change the nationalist sentiment 
of a people in these days. In the dis- 
tant past Germany would surely have 
absorbed Alsace-Lorraine and the peo- 
ple would have become perfectly good 
German citizens. But nowadays ac- 
quisition by conquest is impossible in 
any permanent sense, and the Alsace- 
Lorrainers chafed under German rule, 
and resumed their French nationality 
amid scenes of real rejoicing. 

The drama then began. On the one 
side it was inevitable that there should 
be a desire to bring Alsace-Lorraine 
under purely French administration and 
to apply French laws—the laws which 
prevail in the rest of France. On the 
other side there was the natural reluc- 
tance of a people who had laws which 
in some respects were better than the 
French laws, or at least suited them bet- 
ter, to allow them to be changed. They 
were willing to be French, but they 
were not willing to adopt the French 
Jaws suddenly, completely and finally. 
They pleaded that they had habits and 
traditions which could not be broken 
without considerable inconvenience and 
even suffering. The French, under- 
standing that they should not disturb 
the existing conditions in Alsace-Lor- 
raine more than was absolutely neces- 
sary, agreed that there should be a sep- 
arate administration and appointed a 
Commissioner General. Promises were 
made that there would always be shown 
the greatest respect for the traditions 
and the practices of the people who had 
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returned to the French fold. Neverthe- 
less it was certain that’ sooner or later 
some French Government would pro- 
ceed to “assimilate” Alsace-Lorraine. 


RapicaL ANTI-CLERICALISM 


The system of a separate administra- 
lion with separate laws was not one that 
could last. In the nature of things it 
was a temporary method adopted dur- 
ing a period of transition. Mistakes 
were made in endeavoring to hasten the 
process even by the more conservative 
Governments which followed the armis- 
tice. In their excessive nationalist zeal, 
believing as they did that no laws could 
be better than French laws and that to 
bring the people of Alsace-Lorraine 
under them would not be a hardship 
but a benefit which would be conferred, 
they were often led astray. On the 
whole they succeeded in preserving the 
good-will of the Alsace-Lorrainers, al- 
though certain economic changes which 
were made two years ago were resented. 
The Nationalist Governments were more 
reluctant to interfere with the Alsace- 
Lorraine régime, in spite of their Na- 
tionalism, because Alsace-Lorraine en- 
joyed religious privileges which the rest 
of France did not enjoy, but which the 
Nationalist Party for the most part 
would have liked to restore in France. 
Roman Catholicism found its political 
stronghold in France in the Nationalist 
Party. While the Radicals are anti- 
Clerical, the Nationalists may be re- 
garded as Clerical. 

The whole effort of the post-war Gov- 
ernments in France until Herriot be- 
came Prime Minister was to establish 
better relations with the Vatican and to 
relax the laws which governed the so- 
called congregations—that is to say, re- 
ligious bodies—in France. An Ambas- 
sador was sent to the Vatican, and a 
Nuncio was sent from Rome to Paris. 
The congregations which had been ex- 
cluded by the laws of a generation ago 
began to return with impunity. The 
tendency of France was undoubtedly 
Romeward. Now, since Alsace-Lor- 
raine has a population that is essentially 
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Catholic, and as the anti-Catholic laws 
of France did not apply to Alsace-Lor- 
raine, it was clearly the business of the 
Nationalists to leave Alsace-Lorraine 
undisturbed. This was, as already 
stated, the general policy for nearly six 
years, in spite of the blunders which 
were on occasion made. 

When the Radicals came into power 
there was at once a real Alsace-Lorraine ~ 
question. In the first place, the Radi- 
cals were pledged to abolish the Am- 
bassadorship at the Vatican and to 
apply severely the laws relating to the 
congregations. The religious war which 
seemed to have ended in France was tu 
be renewed. Among the French people 
there is comparatively little Catholic or 
anti-Catholic feeling. The old quarrels 
were forgotten by the masses; they were 
remembered chiefly by the politicians. 
The feud of former days for the politi- 
clans was not over, and the Radicals, 
who have been dubbed by their adver- 
saries “mangeurs de curés” (eaters of 
priests), put in their program the prob- 
‘em at the Vatican and of the congrega- 
tions. Moreover, they were pushed on 
by the Socialists, who, speaking broadly, 
are free-thinkers and ‘anti-religious. © 
Whether the Radicals can carry out 
their program is another matter, but the 
declaration of war, as it was under- 
stood, was certainly not calculated to 
predispose the people of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, who are in large proportion much 
more piously Catholic than the rest of 
France, in favor of the Radical Govern- 
ment. So far, although the Alsace-Lor- 
rainers had apprehensions, they had no 
specific cause for alarm. That specific 
cause, as apart from the general anti- 
Catholic tendency of the Government, 
was to be found in M. Herriot’s Minis- 
terial declaration: 


The Government is persuaded that it 
will interpret faithfully the wishes of the 
dear populations at last restored to 
France by hastening the day on which 
will be effaced the last differences be- 
tween the legislation in the recovered 
departments and the rest of the territory 
of the republic. With that purpose it 
will abolish the office of Commissioner 
General and will prepare measures which 
wil! permit, while respecting the acquired 
situation and the material and moral in- 
terests of the population, the introduction 
in Alsace and Lorraine of the entire re= 
publican legislation, 
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SECULARIST DEMANDS 


For many Radicals, it should be ex- 
plained, the word “republican” is 
eynonymous with secular, and particu- 
larly in regard to the schools do the 
Radicals contend that the republican 
Jaws must favor secular education. The 
Catholics, who demand more laxity, are 
regarded as anti-republican in their 
conceptions. At any rate, M. Herriot’s 
declaration, although not very clear, 
caused a considerable outcry in Alsace- 
Lorraine, where it was understood that 
the régime—and particularly the scho- 
lastic régime—was menaced. Nor does 
it appear to be certain that the Govern- 
ment, to use its own expression, was 
faithfully interpreting the wishes of the 
“dear populations at last restored to 
France” by hastening the day when the 
last differences between the legislation 
of the recovered departments and the 
rest of the territory of the republic 
should be effaced. There is consider- 
able evidence that the effacement. of 
these differences is the last thing that 
the Alsace-Lorraine populations desire. 
In view of the protests which at once 
began to be heard, M. Herriot completed 
his declaration by the following expla- 
nations: 


I would like to complete, on a subject 
which is very delicate—that is to say, the 
question of Alsace—the explanations which 
I have already given. I would ask my 
colleagues to be patient until’ the moment 
when a debate can be instituted upon this 
subject, but I cannot-wait for that mo- 
ment to state that in the Ministerial 
declaration there was something missing, 
at-least in that which concerns persons; 
and that I reproach myself, I admit, for 
not having rendered to the men who dur- 
ing these last years have played an essen- 
tial réle in Alsace the homage which they 
had the right to expect from me, I render 
that homage now. Having spoken of our 
intention to introduce the republican leg- 
islation completely in Alsace, we have 
been exposed to certain campaigns, and 
since it has been said that we had mis- 

_ understood certain French loyalties, some 
of them especially touching, I declare that 
it is not the Government: that I represent 
which will inflict any injury, not only on 
the respect which these persons deserve, 
but upon the moral rights which they 
have acquired in devoting themselves to 
France. This applies even to the Catholic 
Sisters, that is to say, the teaching Sisters. 


M. Herriot was reproached on the 
ground that this statement was far from 


being clear. In reply to an interruption 
he intimated that his particular allusion 
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to the Catholic Sisters was to those of 
Ribeauvillé. Now thesc Sisters, who 
were French, during the German domi- 
nation of Alsace-Lorraine were taught 
how in their turn to teach French. Im- 
mediately after the armistice the girls 
of Alsace were taught French much 
more quickly than the boys, for the sim- 
ple reason that, while the Sisters were 
ready to take up their task, the teaching 
of French had been forbidden in the 
men’s teaching colleges under the Ger- 
man régime. There was profound emo- 
tion in France when it was known that 
the French authorities immediately after 
their official entry into Alsace were 
ereeted by little groups of Alsatian 
girls brought up by the Sisters of | 
Ribeauvillé, who sang the French na- 
tional anthem, the “Marseillaise.” It 
was revealed that the French spirit had 
been fostered in the schools more or less 
discreetly during the German occupa- 
tion, and immediately after the occu- 
pation came to an end this French 
spirit shone forth. It would not have 
been surprising had the Alsace-Lorrain- 
ers been much less friendly toward the 
French; that they were enthusiastically 
pro-French was largely due to the Cath- - 
olic instruction. At any rate, the most 
was made of these and similar incidents, 
and that is why Marshal Joffre, and 
such Frenchmen in high positions as M. 
Poincaré and M. Doumergue, solemnly 
affirmed to the Alsatians that the man- 
ners and the traditions of the provinces 
would be respected by the French. M. 
Herriot by his statement did not succeed 
in allaying the fears which had been 
aroused. There were in Parliament it- 
self eloquent manifestations, and finally 
in the name of twenty-one Deputies out 
of twenty-four who represented the elec- 
tora! Departments of the Upper Rhine, 
the Lower Rhine and the Moselle, M. 
Robert Schumann read the following 
declaration: 


Deputies’ PRoTEstT 


Apart from the general ‘criticism that 
we have to formulate, we declare that we 
have been painfully surprised by the 
Geovernment’s statement which looks for- 
ward to the introduction into the recov- 
ered Departments of the whole of the re- - - 
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ligious and scholastic laws of France. 
. The Governments which have succeeded 
each other since 1918 have alt confirmed - 
ana solemnly reiterated the promises 
made during the war in the name of the 
Hrench nation. _We_ could not have ex- 
pected to hear any Government set forth 
a program which is in formal contradic- 
tion of the programs by which have been 
elected ‘seven-eighths of the representa- 
tives of the interested Departments. To 
pursue the realization of such a program 
would be not only contrary to democratic 
principles so often invoked in the Minis- 
terial declaration, but would create in our 
region grave trouble for which we must 
decline all responsibility. 


M. Herriot maintained that, in law, 
the Concordat: had been abolished in 
Alsace and Lorraine after the war of 
1870-—a thesis which is hotly disputed. 
In more guarded language he seemed 
io intimate that the Republican legisla- 
tion would be applied in the recovered 
provinces. As evidence of the state of 
mind that has been created in Alsace- 
Lorraine the following resoluticn adopt- 
ed by a large meeting of the population 
in the open air at Colmar is quoted: 


The Catholics of Colmar, gathered to-< 
gether.to protest against the religious war 
that the present Government has declared 
upon them, raise their voices against the 
project of unchaining religious strife in 
Alsace and Lorraine, without taking heed 
of the extremely difficult political situa- 
tion of France both in the interior and in 
the foreign domain. 

They declare that the project in the 
mest brutal fashion ignores the inalien- 
able rights of the members of the Catholic 
religion and the imprescriptible rights of 
believing parents. They consider it as the 
shameful breaking of a pledge given by 
France to the Alsatians and Lorrainers 
to respect their liberties and their tradi- 
tions. < 

They energetically demand the mainte- 
nance of the laws which, governed. the 
schools and the relations between the 
Church and the State at the moment of 
their return to France. They demand the. 
withdrawal of the teaching personnel and 
the withdrawal of the scholastic books 
which do not respond to the spirit of the 
confessional schools. This personnel and 
these books have been surreptitiously in- 
troduced in the schools by the educational 
authorities. Fae 

'They demand, in place of the decisions 
of certain municipal councils which are 
in flagrant opposition with the will of the 
parents, to be allowed to make known 
what is the will of the people in the ques-~- 
tions which concern the Church and the 
schools, : 

They declare that they are firmly re- 
solved to use all the means which are in 
their power to obtain the immediate reali- 
gation of their claims, and are resolved to 
defend with an inflexible energy their 
rights, their liberties and their traditions, 


Even the Radical journals in France, © 


while denouncing such language, admit 
that the agitation is dangerous. They 
see in such resolutions a veritable provo- 
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cation to civil war; they call upon the 

Government to suppres; such meetings © 
and such resolutions, but the more re- 

sponsible Radicals hesitate before antag- 

onizing further the populations of the 

recovered provinces. It is all very well © 
to cry that the Republic is one and indi- — 
visible, but its unity cannot be realized 
suddenly, unless the authorities are in- 

deed prepared to govern ruthlessly and 

to awaken the hostility of the people 

who practice the Catholic faith in the 

German language, and who are accus- 

tomed to have their children brought up 

in religious schools. It is indeed possi- 

ble that the whole problem has been 

shelved. In the Senate General Bour- 

geois put a number of questions to th: 

Prime Mini-:ter with regard to the appli- 

cation of the secular laws in Alsace. 

‘He laid stress upon the emotion caused 

by the Ministerial declaration, and 

«sked for assurances that the religious 

institutions and the scholastic régime 

would not-be interfered with. The 
Prime Minister, who had become aware 

of the difficulties, responded that the 

suppression of the Commissariat Gén- 
éral had been announced by preceding 

Governments, and therefore no particu- 

lar significance should be attached to 

this proposed step. All that it meant 
was that the various services of Alsace- 

Lorraine would be in future placed 

under, the direct control of the Paris 

Government—a mere centralization of 

power. These services would be, he 

said, directed by a high functionary 

who would be charged with studying on 

the spot with the greatest possible care 

the problems which had arisen, and to 

prepare projects relative to the recov- 

ered Departments. Any project tending 

io modify the actual status of Alsace- 

Lorraine would be submitted to the 

French Parliament. If this statement is 

io be taken literally, it would appear 

that the Government has dropped’ the 

idea of any early alteration of the laws. 

An inquiry will take some time, and 

before any bill based upon this inquiry 

is passed through Parliament muci 

water will have run under the bridges 

of the Seine. 
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FREE THINKERS’ COMPLAINT 


It is necessary to consider in more 
detail the actual educational régime in 
Alsace and Lorraine. Under the Ger- 
man laws which apply to these regions 
the children are divided into three cate- 
gories and attend three different kinds 
of schools. There are the Catholic 
schools, the Protestant schools and the 
Jewish schools. A Protestant child is 
not admitted into a Catholic school or 
into a Jewish school. This means that 
every parent has to declare his religion, 
and his child has to be educated under 
a religious system of instruction. Now 
since the choice is given, it may be 
thought that there is no special hard- 
ship, but the Radicals and the Socialists 
point out that the children of free think- 
ers—children who have not been bap- 
lized—have no special schools which 
they can attend. Theoretically, all the 
inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine must 
have a religion. That is the official 
conception, and under the German laws 
which prevail nobody is authorized to 
affirm himself without religious views. 
The French Radicals and-- Socialists, 
however, attach great importance to lib- 
erty of thought. They regard it as a 
tremendous grievance that Alsatians and 
Lorrainers who are free thinkers, or who 
do not belong to one of the three creeds 
for which. provision is made, and the 
French free thinkers who may have set- 
tiled in Alsace-Lorraine, should be 
obliged to choose a religion for their 
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children, if those children are to be edu- 
cated in the schools. 

Religious instruction is in the curricu- 
lum and is given in the ordinary hours 
of school attendance. It is obligatory. 
Moreover, it is given—and this is a 
point which greatly concerns the French 
advocates of liberty—by the teacher 
himself. This implies that the teacher © 
in Alsace-Lorraine is himself obliged to 
choose between the three religions. He 
is placed under the surveillance of a 
minister of the cult, who often visits 
the school. These ministers—and this 
is specially reproached against the Cath- 
olics—not only supervise the religious 
instruction but intervene in the general 
education of the child. Sometimes they — 
forbid the use of books which contain — 
extracts from Michelet, Renan or Victor 
Hugo. One cannot be a teacher in Al- — 
sace-Lorraine if one is a free thinker. 
The training schools are, say the French, » 
confessionals. The candidates for the 
teaching profession must attend the re- » 
ligious services, and must pass a special 
examination before a board on which a 
Bishop is represented. It is urged that 
it is not true to pretend that either the 
parents or the teachers have any free- 
dom of conscience.. They have merely 
a choice between three creeds, none of 
which may commend itself to the parents 
or to the teachers. .Thus the French © 


Radicals demand that there shall be no 
religious compulsion, that the secular 
laws which prevail in the rest of France 
shall be applied to Alsace-Lorraine. 
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The Hohenzollerns Under 


the German Republic 


By HENRY D. THOMASON 


Lieutenant Colonel, U.S. A. (Retired), Who In Several Years’ Residence at 
Potsdam Became Intimate With the Entire Circle of the 
Hohenzollern Family 


Kaiser and his six sons received 

world-wide clrculation — shortly 
before the outbreak of the World War, 
showing Wilhelm II., accompanied by 
his sons, marching down Unter den 
Linden, while cheering crowds lined 
both sides of the then brilliant Berlin’s 
show street. At that time few monarchs 
possessed more autocratic power than 
Wilhelm; few royal households even 
approached the grandeur and pomp that 
obtained in the households of the Kaiser 
and his princely sons. Each had his 
castles, large retinue of officials and re- 
tainers, and the enormous expenses of 
the whole pageant were cheerfully borne 
The Em- 
peror lived regally in his palaces at 
Berlin, Potsdam and other places; the 
Crown Prince likewise, in his Berlin and 
Potsdam residences, while the other 
members of the family were established 


Tk famous picture of the German 


in palatial domiciles, all attended with 


pomp, ceremony and glory with accom- 
panying homage and power. This was 
ten years ago. 

The Emperor, a despised exile still 
clinging to the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings (with himself as the 
“chosen of God’), is today a pris- 
oner in his relatively modest domicile 
in the little village of Doorn, Holland. 
His loyal household retainers are few. 
His “Hofmarschall” (Majordomo) is an 
officers of the Netherlands Government; 
all male servants from the butler down 
are Dutch citizens who with the Hof- 
marschall have police powers both for 


the protection of the former Emperor 
and for contro] over his movements. 

Thus today lives the man who was 
once the head of the mighty German 
Empire, its Supreme War Lord and 
Commander-in-Chief of its armies and 
navies, whose word was law to 70,000,-’ 
000 subjects. This is the man now com- 
monly referred to as “the digger of 
10,000,000 graves”; the man who is 
accused of deserting his post and igno- 
miniously fleeing from the head of his 
armies on Nov. 9, 1918, for fear of 
injury to his royal person, thereby sacri- 
ficing the respect of friend and foe 
alike; the man who later added to his 
unpopularity by his second marriage. 

On a hill near Binz, inthe north of 
Germany, overlooking the Baltic, stands 
a monument to Wilhelm II. It 1s a bas 
relief of the former monarch, and upon 
it are inscribed these words: “To Wil- 
helm, Ruler of Seas, Master of Armies, 
this ancient stone pays homage.” A 
leading German paper last Summer sug- 
gested that the inscription be changed, 
and the words “To Wilhelm the Bril- 
liant Windbag and Flying Dutchman” 
be substituted. To such depths has this 
mighty one fallen. 

In contrast with the ex-Kaiser, who at 
Doorn House still lives in comparative 
comfort and luxury and with some sem- 
blance of court etiquette, his eldest son 
and heir to the head of the House of 
Hohenzollern, the former Crown Prince 
Wilhelm, led a very different existence 
until his return in November, 1923, to 
Upper Silesia. Before December, 1918, 
few persons outside the Netherlands 
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were aware that there existed such a 
place-as the Island of Wieringen. Then, 
suddenly, the whole world learned of its 
existence, because, this lonely and iso- 
lated spot in the Zuyder Zee had been 


designated by the Netherlands Govern-. 


ment as the abode of the-exiled Crown 
Prince of Prussia. For five long years 
it was his home. Instead of ecommand- 
ing mighty hosts and being everywhere 
the recipient of homage -and attention, 
he lived in exile, attended only by an 
aide de camp in the plain little parson- 
age of Osterland, one of the three small 
villages on the -island, the combined 
population of which approximates but 
3,000 souls, made up of simple tillers 
of the soil, sheep raisers and fishermen. 

The parsonage in which the Crown 


Prince lived is a plain little structure, 


without the least suggestion of a royal 
residence, although its. occupant hu- 
morously referred to it as “my castle.” 
On the ground floor was a living and 
dining room; upstairs a plainly fur- 
nished bedroom, to which a bathroom 
had been added. All these were re- 
served for the personal use of the 
royal exile. The furnishings of the liv- 
ing and dining rooms were enhanced by 
a few luxurious pieces sent from Doorn 
and Potsdam, but the rooms were so 
small that no elaborate furnishing was 
practicable; a life-size portrait of the 
late Empress filled almost the entire 
space of one wall. Two more rooms and 
a tiny kitchen completed the Crown 
Prince’s establishment; one of these was 
occupied by Major von Miildner, the 
Adjutant, and the other by the only 
household servants, a valet and his wife, 
the latter doing duty as cook, Food 
was prepared and served in German 
style and was simple and plain. 


Gray-Hatrep Crown PRINCE 


The Crown Prince is 42 years of age, 
and those who recall him before the war 
will scarcely believe that his hair is now 
gray, his face furrowed and his forehead 
wrinkled. At Wieringen he read much, 
and, considering the limited space at his 
disposal, his library was relatively 
large. Much of it was fiction by Eng- 
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lish and American authors; one book- 
' shelf bore the inscription “My Works.” 


These were from his own pen, compris- 
ing his published~works on big game 
hunting, his Memoirs and War Book, in 
various translations. When his War 
Book appeared in English it received 
flattering comments from American re- 
viewers, with special reference to its lit- 
erary style. It was not then generally 
known that a talented Austrian journal- 
ist, Rosner by name, was responsible for 
this merit. The Crown Prince supplied 
all statements of fact and material. 

_Upon his arrival at Wieringen five 
years ago Friedrich Wilhelm was uni- 
versally disliked, an object of suspicion 
and avoidance on the part of the inhabi- 
:ants. His personality and tact soon 
overcame all this, and when he left for 
Germany he was universally. popular 
with every man, woman and child on 
the island. He acquired a fluent con: 
versational knowledge of Dutch, and the 
successive Burgomasters of the village 
became his warm personal friends. In | 
order to fill in the monotony of his life, 
the Prince for a time acted as helper to 
the village blacksmith, working at the 
forge and bellows, and today with un- 
concealed pride the smith exhibits 
horseshoes and other iron objects turned 
out unaided by his royal pupil. 

The Crown Prince’s opportunities for 
indulging his taste for sports were 
limited at Wieringen. For a time he en- 
gaged the services of the champion 
boxer of Holland, who visited him regu- 
larly and who still speaks enthusiasti- 
cally of the Prince’s prowess as a boxer. 
He rode his motorcycle around the - 
small confines ofthe island, weather 
permitting. Fond of boating, he peti- 
tioned the Dutch Government for per- 
mission to purchase a sailboat, but with- 
out success. He was a veritable pris- 
oner, not permitted to leave the con- 
fines of the island except by permission 
of the Netherlands authorities, and then 
only when accompanied by an official 
custodian, usually the Burgomaster. He 
occasionally visited Doorn; was present 
there on the occasion of the funeral of 
the Empress, and was also one of the 
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The Kaiser and his six sons as they appeared on a ceremonial occasion before the war. 
Kaiser is at the extreme left, and next to him is the Crown Prince 


few Hohenzollerns in attendance at the 
subsequent marriage of his father to the 
Princess Hermine. On his occasional 


_ visits to Doorn the journey through the 


mainland was by motor car, which he 
was not permitted to leave, nor was he 
allowed to pass through large cities, 
such as Amsterdam, around which de- 
tours were made. His other occasional 
excursions were tc his dentist in 
Haarlem. 

Thus lived this royal Prince, a pris- 
~oner, an exile from his country, sepa- 
rated from wife and children, who could 
visit him but occasionally and at long 
intervals; a man really the victim of 
birth, environment, circumstances and 
the indefensible acts and policies of 
others over whom he had no control and 
for which he was in no way personally 
responsible. His was no other choice 
than obedience to the orders of his im- 
perial father and military superiors. It 
turned out that his own political opin- 
ions and judgments were wiser than 
those to whose orders he was subordi- 
He is on record as having af- 
firmed, immediately after the event, 
“that the war was lost to Germany at the 
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and his oft- 
and urgings 
negotiations 


first Battle of the Marne, 
repeated recommendations 
at later stages for peace 
were ignored and unheeded. 
Prince Eitel Friedrich, second son of 
the Kaiser, is only two years younger 
than the Crown Prince, but differs radi- 
cally in appearance and character, as 
well as in his present life and surround- 
ings. Though without official status he 
is still strongly militaristic in taste and 
temperament. His war record is credit- 
able. Originally commander of the 
First Guards Regiment, Household 
Troops (in which organization all royal 
Princes received training), he later be- 
came a division commander under Lu- 
dendorff. The outcome of the war and 
the revolution relegated, him, together 
with all the other Hohenzollerns, to the 
status of a private citizen. He now re- 
sides with his wife, a Princess of Olden- 
burg, in Villa Ingenheim, on the out- 
skirts cf Potsdam. Villa Ingenheim is 
a rather pretentious manor, with exten- 
sive grounds surrounded by high walls. 
The Prince has turned these once highly 
ornamental grounds to practical uses 
and is farming in a modest way. He is 
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a man of large physical proportions and 
is rapidly accumulating an excess of 
avoirdupois. While his elder brother 
was in exile Eitel was the head of the 
house of Hohenzollern in Prussia, and 
as such represented it upon all occa- 
sions of ceremony, when he was to be 
seen wearing the uniform of the First 


Guards Regiment. ie 


Ertev’s Domestic Lire 


The Socialists, to whom he is  per- 


sona non grata, have often made him 
the object of violent attacks, accom- 
panied by sensational reports regard- 


ing his domestic life and moral aberra-, 


tions. All this was aired in the courts 
a few years ago. His marriage was not 


one of mutual choice, and no issue has 


resulted. After the suicide of his 
‘brother, Prince Joachim, in 1920, Eitel 
assumed the care and custody of 
Joachim’s only child, until a court de- 
cision selected another guardian. 
Prince Adalbert, the third son of Wil- 
helm II., was trained for a_ naval 
career. Named after his great-uncle, 
the first Admiral of the then newly 
formed Prussian Navy, he received ex- 
cellent naval training; but, according 
to German opinion, his record was nei- 
ther brilliant nor efficient,: either in 
peace or war. He was not popular, nor 
was he personally admired. Just be- 
fore the war he was hastily married to 
a Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, and is 
now the father of two children, a girl 
and a boy. He and his family live as 
plain citizens in the small Villa Adel- 
heid, in Homburg, Hesse, dependent 
wholly, as are most of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, upon the bounty of the Kaiser. 
The fourth royal son, Prince August 
Wilhelm, is quite different from any of 
his brothers. Of them all he faces the 
changed conditions that have overtaken 
him and his house in the most sensible 
and practical manner. Before the war he 
acquired a practical education, having 
taken his doctorate in law from the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg. Feeling no de- 
sire for a military career, he passed the 
Government examinations and entered 
the civil service. During the early part 
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-of the war he served asa staff officer 
-under Field Marshal von Bilow, but 


only for a short time. Unlike the other 
Hohenzollerns, things military had no 
appeal for him, and he returned to the 


civil service, holding a Government po- 


sition in the Province of Posen for the — 
remainder of the war. Though radi- 
cally different in temperament from any 
of his brothers, August Wilhelm seems 
to have shared their propensity for un- 
His former 


wig-Holstein-Augustenburg, was as gay 


as she was pretty. After the revolution, in 


1916, she became a frequenter of caba- 
rets and the all-night resorts of Berlin’s 
notorious West End, and the associate 
of roués and dissolute people. Without 
difficulty August Wilhelm obtained a 
divorce and the sole custody of the only 
child, Alexander, now 11 years of age. 
Prince August and his son reside. in 
Villa Liegnitz, the private property of 
the ex-Kaiser, in Potsdam, near the en- 
trance to Sans Souci. The boy, like the 
son of the ex-Crown Prince, attends the _ 
Realgymnasium in Potsdam. © Prince 
August Wilhelm applies his practical — 
education to useful purposes. He holds 
a clerical position in a Berlin bank and 
daily rides to and from work in a sec- 
ond-class railway coach, like hundreds 
of other commuters. 

Prince Oskar, the fifth son, is now 36 
years of age. Since the fall of his house 
and the death of German militarism, like 
Othello, he finds his occupation gone. 
Like Eitel Friedrich, he was the em- 
bodiment of the spike-helmeted, iron- 
heeled, Prussian officer whose educa- 
tion and training fitted him only for a 
military career. At the beginning of — 
the World War Prince Oskar was given 
command of the King’s Grenadiers, the 
famous regiment of his great-grand- 
Later he 
was advanced to the command of a 
Brandenburg brigade. His war record 
is said to have been creditable, but in 
no way distinguished. Early in the war 
he became the subject of a heart affec- 
tion that necessitated withdrawal from 
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rank and station, and the 
marriage was regarded in- 
appropriate in consequence. 

or some reason, however, 
the Kaiser waited until 
1920 to correct this faux 
pas, when, from his exile 
in Holland, he conferred 
upon the wife of Oskar the 
somewhat doubtful and at 
best empty title of “Prin- 
cess of Prussia.” The mar- 
riage, being one of mutual 
choice and not a politically 
arranged affair, has turned 
out to be the most normal 
and happy. Four children 
—three sons and _ one 
daughter—have been born 
to the couple. 

Of all the ex-royalty still 
resident in Potsdam, Prince 
Oskar leads the simple-t 
existence. He and his fam- 
ily live like the simplest 
members of the middle 
class. Villa Quandt, on the 
banks of a small lake 
called the Holy Sea, where 
he resides, is a modest little 
country home. Having nu 
profession, he, like the ma- 
jority of the royal. family, 


The former Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Germany 
photographed at Oels, Silesia, where they have found a 


new home 


active service at the front. Later, in 
1916, he returned to the field and re- 
ceived a wound while in action near 
Vilna. His subsequent military career 
was that of a staff officer. 


Osxar’s Mopest Home 


Oskar, of all the Kaiser’s sons, seems 
to be the only one not physically fit. 
He is now said to be a sufferer from 
nephritis, which from time to time com- 
pletely incapacitates him. Nine years 
ago he married the Countess Bassewitz. 
The union was not enthusiastically ap- 
proved by the ther all-powerful Kaiser, 
for the reason that she was not of royal 
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is entirely dependent upon 
the generosity of his fa- 
ther. On the death of Joa- 
chim, Oskar became the 
youngest son, and is said 
not to receive as large a proportion 
of paternal assistance as is accorded his 
brothers. When he travels to Berlin he 
rides third class, and it is reported that 
for reasons of economy there is no tele- 
phone in his home. 

On the morning of July 18, 1920, 
while alone at breakfast in the dining 
room of Villa Liegnitz, the home of 
August Wilhelm, Prince Joachim, with 
a pistol shot, met death at his own 
hands. At no time had this sixth and 
youngest son of the Kaiser demonstrated 
anything beyond mediocre capacities. 
His actions on more than one occasion 


suggested psychopathic _ tendencies, 
which his suicide seems to confirm. His 
marriage to a Princess of Anhalt proved 
to be a miserably unhappy affair, at- 
tended by constant quarrels and dis- 
agreements. It is reported that shortly 
before the suicide an unusually violent 
scene occurred, during which the Prin- 
cess declared that Joachim was insane. 
She left him never to return, and this 
separation, it is thought, together with 
Joachim’s broodings over an inferior 
record made in the Intelligence Service 
during the war and his seriously re- 
duced finances, deranged a mind never 
too stable. As stated, his brother, 
Prince Eitel Friedrich, assumed charge 
of Joachim’s only child, and refused to 
surrender it to the mother, 
_ ground that she was an unfit person. A 
court decision gave custody to the 
mother. Almost immediately after 
Joachim’s tragic ending his widow mar- 
ried an ordinary citizen and is said to 
be living happy and contented in her 
materially altered rank and station. 

The Kaiser’s only daughter, Viktoria 
Luise, Duchess of Brunswick by mar- 
riage to Duke Ernst August, has always 
occupied an exceptional position in the 
House of Hohenzollern. The Emperor 
was ever the embodiment of formality 
and sternness to his sons, seldom meet- 
ing them except as their supreme War 
Lord. It is said that this attitude is con- 
tinued even today at Doorn. But to 
Viktoria Luise, from childhood on, the 
Emperor is credited with having ever 
exhibited the most fatherly affection, 
familiarity and kindness, and this Prin- 
cess was exempt from the formalities im- 
posed upon the male members of the 
family. As a result of this exceptional 
indulgence, Viktoria Luise grew to be 
something of a spoiled child, and de- 
veloped her own independent ideas and 
conduct. 

Since her marriage her character has 
been developed by the misfortunes that 
have overtaken her family, and she 
makes no secret. of being out of sym- 
pathy with Hohenzollernism, its meth- 
ods and policies, publicly proclaiming 
its fate to be but the natural and logical 
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outcome of its own follies. She haugh- 
tily and positively refused to be present 
at the Kaiser’s wedding. She expresses 
humiliation that she should be a Hohen- 
zollern; as the wife of the last Duke of 
Brunswick of the House of Cumberland 
she regards herself more closely con- 
nected with the Royal House of Eng- 
land. Because of her anti-Hohenzollern 
attitude she is suspected, especially in 
the unsettled state of German politics, 
of nursing secret hopes to win for her- 
self or her heirs the throne of: Bruns- 
wick or perhaps of Hanover, independ- 
ent of Prussian domination. 


dolent, is possessed of a cold, calculat- 
ing, intellectual mind, and supports and 
sympathizes with the Duchess in opinion 
and ambition. The Duke and Duchess 


have three sons and one daughter, and ~ 
reside at Schloss Grunden, Austria, well - 


provided with independent means. 
THe Ex-Kaiser’s BROTHER 


The only living brother of the Kaiser, 
Prince Heinrich (Henry), is now 61 
years old. He is known and remembered 
in America from the fact that in the 
early years of the century he visited the 


~ United States, and was enthusiastically 


received. He is better known in Amer: 
ica on account of this visit than for any 
special accomplishments. As the Kaiser’s 
younger brother his opportunities have 
been limited. It is perhaps unfortunate 
for the Hohenzollerns and Germany her- 
self that Heinrich could not have been 
the first born, for he has at no time ex- 
hibited tendencies to vainglory, egotism 
and other characteristics so offensively 
displayed by the fallen War Lord. He 
is a man of modest and pleasant person- 
ality, and had fate placed him on the 
throne he would probably have re- 
mained in power. 


During the war, as Grand Admiral. he 


successfully directed sea operations in — 


the Baltic against the Russians. The 
latter were numerically the stronger, but 
in all other respects were hopelessly in- 
ferior. This was his only real war ac- 
complishment, the subsequent inactivity 
of the German Navy giving him little 


It is said . 
that her husband, though outwardly in- © 


Sk 


~ : hanced his popularity. 
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opportunity. His long continued inac- 
tivity had much to do with the out- 
break of the naval mutiny at Kiel early 
in November, 1918, the real beginning 
of the revolution that sounded the knell 
of Hohenzollernism. During its course, 
the fury of the mob was directed toward 
the person of Heinrich. He was sub- 
jected to gross insults, and while mov- 


.. _ ing his household to his country estate, 


‘he was forced to use arms in self-de- 
fense. Again, during the “Kapp 
Putsch,” in the Spring of 1920, he was 
attacked, arrested and temporarily im- 
prisoned. Heinrich is now a private 
citizen, residing on his large estate, 
Hammelsmark, 
Holstein. He has often been accused 
of being pro-English in manners, cus- 
toms and sympathies, which has not en- 
There are two 
sons: Waldemar, reputed of delicate 
_ health, and Siegesmunde. 
is financially independent of 
Kaiser. | 
Among the other Hohenzollerns who 
are financially independent, is Prince 
Friedrich Leopold, brother-in-law to the 
Kaiser, by his marriage to Princess 
~ Luise of Schleswig-Holstein-Augusten- 
burg, sister of the late Empress. Leo- 
pold is reputed to be the wealthiest of 
all the Hohenzollerns, the proprietor of 
Glienicke Castle, near Potsdam, and of 
- very extensive landed estates in West 
Prussia. This member of the family has 
always been more or less of a black 
sheep and a thorn in the flesh of the 
other Hohenzollerns. Though given a 
high rank during the war, he was never 
entrusted with command of a forma- 
tion, and the rank was regarded as an 
honorary one. : 
Leopold is the only son of the late 
Field Marshal-Prince Friedrich Karl, 
remembered as a brilliant soldier, victor 
of Dupel, Koeniggratz and Metz in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. The 
son Leopold seems to have inherited 
none of his illustrious father’s charac- 
teristics; he has exhibited no high in- 
tellectual faculties, and is reputed to be 
whimsical, unreliable, narrow-minded, 
and a pleasure-seeker. I have had 
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near Eckernforde, in 
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puinted out to me by reliable authority, 

a spot on the bank of the River Havel, 
just below Glienicke Castle, where some 

years ago his wife, as a result of a 

physical chastisement at his hands, 

threw herself into the river with suicidal 

intent, but was rescued by a laborer. 


Leopold seems to possess the faculty 
of quick adaptation to changing circum- 
stances and conditions. As soon as the 
revolution of 1918 had become an es- 
tablished fact, and had given promise 
of permanent success, Leopold ordered 
the red flag to be unfurled to the breeze 
from the highest turret of Glienicke Cas- 
tle, and in public declaration, he loudly 
proclaimed himself out of sympathy 
with monarchical government, and _af- 
firmed his belief in a democratic State. 
Nevertheless he lost no time in placing 
himself outside German boundaries, and 
has since resided in Syria and Lugano. 
Of his three sons, Friedrich Karl, a war 
aviator, during an air combat in April, 
1917, was fatally wounded and brought 
to earth, dying a short time later a pris- 
oner in British hands at Rouen. 

There are still other Hohenzollerns 
independent of financial aid from Wil- 
helm II. Among these are the three 
sons of the late Prince Albrecht, former. 
regent of Brunswick; Friedrich Hein- 
rich, Joachim Albrecht, and Friedrich 
Wilhelm. * All live on the extensive es- 
tate left them by their father, near 
Glatz, in Upper Silesia. The first 
named is a bachelor 49 years of age, re- 
puted to be an almost fanatical religious 
devotee, in all respects impractical, ec- 
centric and inefficient. The career of 
Joachim has been that of a gay Lothario. 
His first marriage, contracted in direct: 
opposition to the wish of the Kaiser, 
was to the divorced Baroness von Lie- 
berburg, and his second was to still an- 
other divorcée, Frau von Nostig. Be- 
fore the war, by direction of the Em- 
peror, the names of both princes were 
removed from the army lists, because 
of acts out of harmony with Prussian 
military standards. The third son, 
Friedrich William, is manager of his 
father’s estate, and apparently is the 
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one reliable and balanced member of 
the family. 


Ex-Crown Princess PoPpuLAR 


Of the other Hohenzollerns in Ger- 
many, those most in the limelight and of 


_greatest interest are the ex-Crown Prin- 


\ 


cess Cecilie and her six children. _Be- 
fore her husband’s return to Oels, 


mother and children were wont to as- 
semble at the Cecilienhof in Potsdam, 
where the three older sons make their 
permanent residence. 

The legendary wealth the Princess 
was reputed to have brought to the 
Crown Prince from her Russian re- 
sources has proved to be mythical, and 
she and her family, like her husband 
and most of the near relatives of the 
Kaiser, are absolutely dependent upon 


the dole of the former Emperor. 


Of the Crown Prince’s six children 
the first four are boys and the two 
younger girls. Wilhelm, the eldest, is 
17; Ferdinand, 16, and Hubertus, 14. 
Wilhelm, it was announced recently, has 
taken a clerical post with a well-known 
shipping firm in Hamburg. The youth, 
though political heir of the former 
Crown Prince, is understood to have 


decided on a commercial career, and 


aspires to learn the shipping business. 
Ferdinand and Hubertus live at the-Ce- 
cilienhof, where their education under a 
resident tutor is directed by an accom- 
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plished saliren officer, formerly on the 
General Staff and at one time Adjutant 
io the Crown Prince. Both the youngsters 
attend the Realgymnasium in Potsdam, 
which was the school of their father. 
They are reported to be unusually 
bright scholars with high-class standing, 
especially the second son, Louis Ferdi- 
nand, who leads his class and is univer- 
sally popular with his fellow-students. 

‘The three younger children, Friedrich, 
Alexandrine and Cecilie, are yet too 
young for virogous training and are 
under the especial care of their mother. 
Alexandrine, the elder girl, judging 
from her facial expression and sluggish 
action at play with the others on the 
grounds of Cecilienhof, 
alert and active temperament. 


Cecilienhof, in the New Gardens, near 
Potsdam, is a typical English mazior, 


with extensive and attractive grounds. 
Both Cecilienhof and Castle 


Silesia are on State property, and, 


though Cecilienhof was built during 


pre-war prosperous days and paid for 
by personal funds of the Crown Prince, 
the courts have ruled that both Cecilien- 
hof and Castle Oels belong to the public 
domain; the concession, however, is 
made that during the life of Crown 
Princess Cecilie these shall be subject to 
her occupancy and control, but at her 
death shall revert to the jurisdiction of 
the State. 


The New Palace, Potsdam, the Kaiser’s last home in denmanye 
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The New Monarchy in 
Garden 


of Eden 


By RICHARD COKE 


British newspaper correspondent in Iraq; formerly Captain in the British Army 


ESOPOTAMIA (or Iraq, the 
Arabic name by which the land 
between the Euphrates and Ti- 

gris is rapidly becoming better known) 
is a region where biblical scholars have 
located the Garden of Eden. This re- 
_ gion, once so flourishing and then for 
centuries moldering in decay, kas again 
in the past few years acquired a new 
interest, since here has been erected a 
new monarchy on constitutional lines, 
with all the machinery of present-day 
democratic government, and, more than 
that, a State which is no unimportant 
factor in the vastly complicated business 
of world politics. 

The first of the facts necessary for an 
understanding of Iraq’s particular posi- 
tion in the international problems of the 
day is that it began its career as a terri- 
tory conquered in war. It was part of 
the territory that fell to Great Brit- 
~ain’s share as a result of Turkey’s de- 
feat. Yet the British have not behaved 
as conquerors, but have in a striking 
fashion departed from the methods 
hitherto employed by great imperial 
powers to organize a territory won by 
them with force of arms. Like other 
Mohammedan peoples, the Iraqis pre- 
served through the organized religion 
and social system of Islam something 
of the culture and civilization of the old 
Arab Empire, which has enabled them, 
though powerless to prevent the eco- 
nomic penetration of the West, to offer 
a subtle and effective resistance against 
Western ideals and modes of thought. _ 

After the war the British were faced 
with a peculiar difficulty in Mesopo- 
tamia. ‘They had conquered a country 
which they did not want and which, 
though far from lacking in potential 


wealth, had been allowed during cen- 
turies of neglect to fall into a state of 
almost irreparable decay. The British, 
moreover, found themselves caught in a 
cross-fire of criticism. On the one hand 
the outside world suspected designs on 
the reputed oil wealth of Mosul, and on 
the other the British public at home re- 
sented the idea of spending the money 
which would be needed to redevelop 
Mesopotamia. On the top of all this, a 
serious revolt blazed up in 1920 against 
British authority within the country it- 
self, and this in turn caused reverbera- 
tions at home. The Mesopotamian prob- 
lem urgently demanded a _ solution, 
which it is hoped the British have 
found by setting up a National Govern- 
ment on Western lines, with a constitu- 
tional monarch at the head to insure 
stability and continuity, and a Mejlis, 
or Assembly, to provide the State with 
a democratic basis. Once the new Gov- 
ernment is firmly established it is the 
intention of the British to withdraw 
their own direct support. The legal in- 
strument by which it is proposed grad- 
ually to hand over the governance of 
Iraq to the Iraqis is known as the 
Anglo-Iraq Treaty, which was ratified, 
after considerable discussion and not a 
little uproar, by the Iraq Mejlis al- 
Tasisi, or Constituent Assembly. 

This treaty was originally designed 
to supersede the mandate of the League 
of ‘Nations, the idea of which proved 
so unpopular in Iraq as to be practi- 
cally unworkable, for the Iraqis stoutly 
maintained that they did not mind being 
turned into a British colony, or: alter- 
natively accepting their independence, 
but to any middle course involving 
divided responsibility and endless bick- 
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ering they were strongly opposed. The 
treaty, which was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and Iraq on 
Oct. 10, 1922, was originally designed 
to run for twenty years, but objection 
being taken to the length of the term 
by public opinion in both Iraq and 
Great Britain, it was eventually reduced 
to four years, and an amendment to that 
effect was embodied in a protocol signed 
at Bagdad on April 30, 1923. It was 
provided in the treaty that, before final 
acceptance, it must be ratified by the 
Constituent Assembly of Iraq, elections 
for which, after considerable delay, 
were held in’ January, 1924, the House 
being officially opened by King Feisal 
on March 27. 


OPPOSITION TO THE TREATY 


Before the Assembly settled down to 
its labors a storm of protest was aroused 
by the publication of a number of sepa- 
rate agreements which had been pro- 
vided for in the treaty to cover the 
details of practical working in regard 
to financial, military and administrative 
matters. The chief general complaint 
made against the agreements by the Iraq 
press and public was that Great Britain 
was using the strength of her position 
to press upon a weak ally terms which 
she would not have attempted to press 
upon a strong one. Detailed objection, 
at first vague and undefined, gradually 
focused itself upon certain items, par- 
ticularly the financial clauses, the terms 


of engagement of British officials, and 


the clauses by which British and other 
European subjects held certain legal im- 
munities and privileges, and by which 
the British Government, in case of war 
and other emergencies, possessed the 
power to obtain land by compulsory 
purchase. It was freely asserted in 
Bagdad that a British subject, an Indian 
for example, could murder a native and 
escape the operation of the local courts 
or police, and that the British Govern- 
ment might use the Jand clause for the 
purpose of undermining the indepen- 
dence of Iraq by establishing colonies 
of British subjects in the country. Op- 
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position to the agreements, under these 
two heads was completely groundless, 
but on the first two points there was a 
fair case to be made out for the Iraq 
point. of. view. epnet : 

The financial clauses to which excep- 
tion was taken provide for the purchase 
by the Iraq Government of certain pub- 
lic works built in Iraq by the British, 
including roads, canals and bridges, at 
the fixed sum of 9,409,540 rupees 
(about $2,822,862 at the present ex- 
change rate) for interest of 5 per cent. 
per annum, to be paid to Great Britain 
until payment of the capital sum is com- 
pleted; and for the sinking fund for 
this debt to have priority over all other 
debt charges in the Iraq budget. The 
Port of Basra is to be handed over to a | 
Port Trust, having prior claim on all 
the revenues of the port, which shall be_ 
considered as in debt to the British for 
their work at the port to the stim’ of. 
7,219,000. rupees (about $2,165,700) ; 
the railways, though administered by 
the Iraq Government, are to remain the 
property of the British, who have the 
right to sell them to a private pur- 
chaser. At the end of the treaty period 
their sale to the Iraq Government shall 
be made a matter of negotiation. Fur- 
ther financial clauses deal with the ac- 
ceptance by Iraq of a proportion of the 
old Ottoman public debt; and a condi- 
tion that not less than 25 per cent. of 
the annual revenue of the Government 
should be spent on military and other 
forces for the defense of the country. 
Two minor points which raised consid- 
erable protest were the liability of the 
Iraq Government for the salaries and 
expenses of the British High Commis- 
sioner and staff, and the proposed ex- 
emption from customs duties of articles 
sold by British official military can- 
teens, a practice which has led to con- 
siderable abuse in Bagdad in the past. 
The general case on the side of Iraq 
against the financial clauses was well 
summed up in the report of the com- 
mittee appointed hy the Mejlis to in- 
vestigate the treaty, which stated: - 


Tt was expected that the Iraq Govern- 
ment would be treated with all possible 
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generosity in the matter of works of pub- 
lic utility. The committee notes that the 
greater part of these works were con- 
structed for military purposes during the 
war, with the exception of insignificant 
1 irrigation works. The works have com- 
pletely’ served the purpose for which 
they were constructed, and victory was 
achieved. Further, the Allies constructed, 
in the fields of war in Europe, works sim- 
ilar to these under consideration, and for 
the same purposes; and after their with- 
drawal they abandoned these works with- 
out claiming their value. As the Iraq 
Government, with its poor resources, is 
more deserving of such treatment than 
any other Government—particularly so in 
that his Britannic Majesty’s Government 
has undertaken to assist and help Iraq— 
the committee requested the British High 
Commissioner -to amend the articles. in 
question, on the basis of dropping claims 
for the value of works of public utility, 
railways and the Port of Basra. In re- 
ply the High Commissioner pointed out 
that he was engaged in setting forth the 
‘difficulties of the whole financial situa- 
tion to the British Government, and that 
he had little doubt that that Government 
-will, when they are able to grasp the dif- 
ficulty of. the situation as a whole, be 
prepared to act in a really liberal spirit 
in this and other financial matters. 


FINANCIAL CONTROVERSY 


At first sight the idea that all British 
financial claims might be dropped or 
even modified might appear to call for 
excessive generosity on the part of the 
British taxpayer: but if the matter is 
studied more closely it will be found 
that the claims of the Iraqis are not so 
acquisitive as they seem. It must be 
remembered that many of the public 
works constructed by the British as war- 
time measures are ill-adapted to the uses 
of commercial life; and that, although 
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they may, like the railways, be made 
just to pay their way, it is extremely 
unlikely that they would, for some years 
to come, be able to earn any consider- 
able income on the capital expended on 
them. This is particularly the case with 
the Port of Basra, which has undoubt- 
edly been developed on a far larger 
scale than the actual commercial needs 
of Iraq justify. 


It was perhaps only natural that Iraq 
should object to accepting liability for 
a portion of the Ottoman public debt. 
On the other hand, as a part of the late 
Turkish Empire, it is only fair both to 
the holders of the bonds and to the 
present Turkish Government that such 
a division of the debt should be made; | 
for Turkey, having lost her empire, 
could hardly be pepeited to support the 
burden of a debt incurred on behalf 
of it. 


The objection to the British pro- 
vision that Iraq must spend at least 25 
per cent. of her annual revenue on de- 
fense is less easy to understand. Ac- 
cording to this year’s budget figures, 
Iraq is already more than fulfilling 
this condition, Though it may seem 
hard that a country in need of money 
for the development of future revenue- 
producing properties, such as irrigation 
canals, should be obliged to spend a 
quarter of its income on finacialty un- 
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productive work such as defense, it 
must be remembered that Iraq is a 
terbulent land, with long borders and 
unsettled internal conditions; and that, 
unless the Central Government is ever 
ready to meet any local military emer- 
gency, the chance of defiance or revolt 
by one or other of the big tribal units 
is never very far distant. To many of 
the tribesmen a Government of any 
_kind is merely an objectionable institu- 
tion which destroys liberty and insists 
upon the payment of taxes. 

‘The terms upon which British offi- 
cials were to be engaged by the Iraq 
Government included the compulsory 
employment of British officials for the 
period of the treaty in eighteen special 
“key” positions, such as advisers to the 
principal Ministries, Inspector General 
of Police, and Directors of Customs, 
Irrigation, Public Works and other im- 
portant departments. The engagement 
by the Iraq Government of British offi- 
cials in other and subordinate posts was 
optional, but the terms of service were 
laid down in the agreement, and the 
Government was prevented under the 
treaty from engaging foreign officials 
of any but British origin, except with 
the approval of the British High Com- 
missioner. The Iragis made little or 
no protest against the eighteen compul- 
sory engagements. It was recognized 
that a certain number of highly placed 
British officials would be of value in 
the young Administration. Strong ex- 
ception, however, was taken to the scale 
of pay laid down for British officials 
(ranging from approximately $800 to 
$1,100 per month for Grade I. officials 
down to from $250 to $375 per month 
for Grade V.), and especially to the 
leave regulations which allowed a Brit- 
ish official one day’s foreign leave for 
every five days’ work, apart from the 
weekly day of rest, public holidays and 
a possible twenty-one days a year “local 
leave” at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment. A local wit published an elab- 
orate calculation in a Bagdad daily 
paper to prove that, at this rate, it 
would only be necessary for an official 
to work two-fifths of the year, and if he 
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managed to obtain sufficient sick leave 
in addition, he might escape work alto- 
gether. The leave clauses also allowed 
one free passage to Europe and back for 
each five years’ service; and two free 
passages for the official’s wife; this lat- 
ter provision particularly exasperated 
the Iraqis, who maintained that : the 
cost of a wife’s movements was her hus- 
band’s business, and that the officials 
were being paid quite - generously 
enough without the Government being 
burdened with the charges: of. their 
wives’ vacations. oe 3 Se 


Pourticat Discusston 1s NoveLTY 


Political discussion: is still a novelty 
in Bagdad, and the long-drawn-out de- 
bate on the treaty was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the citizens.” The. debates. in 
the Mejlis have been reported word for 
word in the newspapers, and it has been 
made a point of especial pride that the . 
speeches of the country Sheiks have 
been, both in oratorical power and de- 
bating ability, well up to the standard 
set by the intellectual city members. 
The Arab is practically alone among 
the races of the modern world in basing 
his cultural values on country usage 
rather than on town usage. The speech 
of the desert dweller is held to be purer 
by the cultured Arab than that of his 
city rival, and his manners are con- 
sidered more courteous; and the true 
tribesman despises even those portions 
of his tribal unit that have, in the course 
of time, settled in Bagdad or other large 
cities and deserted the black tents of 
the Bedouin. ~ 

The final ratification of the treaty 
on June 10, 1924, did not take place 
until the Government, headed by the 
Prime Minister, Jafar Pasha al-Askari, 
had overcome considerable opposition 
among members of the Assembly, and 
after King Feisal himself had exerted 
all his influence. Three different reso- 
lutions were submitted to the Assembly, 
of which the last, couched in the follow- 
ing terms, was accepted: ; 


This Assembly considers many of the ~ 
clauses in the treaty and the agreements 
so severe as, to weaken the ability of 
Iraq to undertake the responsibilities of 
an ally. But the Assembly relies upon 
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and is confident of the honor of the Brit- 
ish Governmcat and the right dealing of 
the British people, confident that they 
would not oppress the Iraq people, nor 
disregard their desires nor Iraq’s reliance 
upon Britain. 

This feeling alone has caused Iraq to 
accept the explanations given to the As- 
sembly by his Excellency the High Com- 
missioner, on behalf of ‘the British Gov- 
ernment; that is to say, that after the 
treaty has been accepted the financial 
agreement will be modified as soon as 
possible in the generous spirit for which 
the British people are famed. 

Wherefore the Assembly requests his 
Majesty the King to ratify the treaty, 
the. protocol and the agreements; pro- 
vided that his Majesty shall, after the 
ratification, at once begin negotiations 
with the British Government to gain the 
modifications proposed by the committee 
of the Assembly (appointed for the de- 
tailed. consideration of the treaty): And 
this treaty and its agreements shall be 
invalid if Great Britain does not protect 
Iraq’s rights to the vilayet of Mosul in 
its entirety. 


The motion was accepted by 37 votes 
to 24, eight members not voting. It 
will be noticed that two important res- 
ervations are made, or implied, in the 
motion. The first is that Great Britain 
shall modify the Financial Agreement 
in a sense favorable to Iraq; the sec- 
ond that-she shall refuse to hand Mosul 
back to the Turks. The British Govern- 


ment has more than once ~declared, 


through the mouth of the High Commis- 


Bagdad from the River Tigris 


sioner, who is its official representa- 
tive in Iraq, that it was not prepared to 
accept any modifications in the treaty, 
but that it must be either accepted or 
rejected as it stood. Apparently it is 
ready to overlook the implied modifica- 
tions in the Assembly’s resolution of 


acceptance, for notification has since 


been received in Bagdad that the British 
Government recognizes the legality of 
the ratification. 


ANTI-WESTERN INFLUENCES 


The ratification in Iraq has resulted 
in a clearing of the political atmos- 
phere in Bagdad. Business and other 
aspects of normal life, held up for some 
weeks by the excitement engendered by 
the treaty discussion, have now a chance 
of getting once more into their stride. 
At the same time it could not truth- 
fully be said that ratification is univer- 
sally popular. There is no doubt that 
a large section of Iraqis believe they 
have been forced into signing the treaty 
by the combined weight of the British, 
King Feisal and the political party of 
Jafar Pasha al-Askari and Nouri Pasha 
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Said, which form the present Govern- 
ment. All these three parties, for vari- 
ous reasons, were undoubtedly anxious 
to get the treaty signed, if only to le- 
galize their own positions in the coun- 
try. An analysis of the treaty voting 
shows that the principal support came 
from the north, including Mosul, Kir- 
kuk and Kurdistan, with some backing 
also from the central Tigris country and 
Basra. Bagdad was about equally di- 
vided. The chief centre of opposition 
was the Shammiyah, the rich country of 
the middle Euphrates, which contains 
the large and wealthy towns of Hillah, 
Kerbela, Kufa and Najaf. This district 
is largely dominated by the religious 
leaders of Najaf and Kerbela, two of 
the principal “holy cities” of the Shiah 


faith, and it supplied the main sinews 


of war to the rebels during the up- 
rising in 1920. Shiah religious influ- 
ence is always exerted in an anti-West- 
ern direction and, consequently, strong 
opposition to the treaty was only to be 
expected from this source. Moreover, 


King Feisal is a Sunni, or orthodox 
Mohammedan, and the majority of the 
executives are Sunnis—a state of things 
which can hardly be pleasing to the 


Shiahs, who number at least half of © 


the Mesopotamian population. 

The treaty clearly defines the politi- 
cal relations of Great Britain and Iraq 
during the next four years. A good 
deal now depends upon certain immi- 
nent economic developments, in irriga- 
tion, agriculture and oil, which might, 
by bringing capital into Iraq, revolu- 
tionize its financial position and also 
its political outlook. Iraq has been a 
poor country with a low standard of 
living for five centuries and. might 
be expected to show a more generous 
appreciation of what the British and 
other Western residents have done to 
help the country. The Arab, however, 
has little belief in the reality of altru- 
ism in international relations and is in- 
clined to search for other motives than 
kin Iness to explain the West’s anxiet; 
to place him once more upon his feet. 


A typical Arab’s home 
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Prohibition Issue in the 
| Presidential Campaign — 


By WAYNE B. WHEELER 


General Counsel and Legislative Superintendent, Anti-Saloon League of America. 


HE two major political parties 

have endorsed the enforcement of 

law and have declined to insert in 
their national platforms any planks 
which favored modification of the Vol- 
stead act. The independent Progressive 
Convention at Cleveland was so rep- 
resentative of the farmer prohibition 
sections that the modification advocates 
withdrew without requesting the inser- 
tion of a “wet” plank. Both major 
parties approved civil service for pro- 
hibition agents. 

The opponents of prohibition fought 
hard at Cleveland for the’ insertion of 
their “wet” plank, declaring in favor 
of modification of the enforcement law. 
When their plea was rejected they 
turned to the Democratic National Con- 
yvention| with the following statement 
issued by the founder of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment: 


The Republican Party, through its ‘‘on- © 
the-fence’’ attitude on the wet and dry 
question at its recent Cleveland conven- 
tion, hag defeated all chances of electing 
President Coolidge and General Dawes if 
the Democratic Party, in convention next 
week, takes a more liberal and decided 
stand and writes a moist plank in its plat- 
form. 


Such a plank was prepared for the 
Democrats and was published in The 
Liberty Bell, the organ of the National 


Liberal Alliance, as follows: 


‘despread dissatisfaction existing 
Peep hae of our loyal fellow-citi- 
zens of every station and occupation, 
growing out of the operation of the High- 
teenth Amendment under the Volstead 
act, indicates the necessity for revision 
or modification of Federal prohibition 
legislation, to insure satisfactory enforce- 
ment. We take note of this dissatisfac- 
tion and favor a national referendum, ae 
thorized by Congress, to determine tne 
will of the voters of the nation as a whole 
upon this issue and pledge ourselves to 
promote the same, 


This plank was never offered to the 
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Resolutions Committee, the “wet” advo- 
cates declining to use more than a few ~ 
minutes of the time allotted them. No 
arguments were presented by their 
spokesmen, who merely asked the com- 
mittee if it would not “like a glass of 
nice cool beer,” and suggested that they 
take such action as would attract the 
largest number of votes at the election. 
The committee’s opinion on the policy 
likely to be approved by the majority 
of voters was expressed in its adoption 
of a law-enforcement plank and the re- 
jection of the “wet” program. A plank 
on State rights, the time-honored Dem- 
ocratic doctrine, was hailed by the 
“wets,” curiously, as a concession. It 
has no relation to prohibition but may 
be regarded as expressing the attitude 
of some Southern States on the child 
labor amendment. 

No plank in favor of prohibition was 
asked by the Anti-Saloon League. In a~ 
statement issued before the conventions 
were held the Legislative Committee of 
the League said: 


The National Anti-Saloon League has 
never asked for a ‘‘dry’’ plank in any 
political party platform. It has never 
considered prohibition a _ political party 
issue. A “‘dry’’ plank will not assure the 
votes of ‘‘wet’’ Congressmen in the enact- 
ment of laws sustaining prohibition, but 
will embarrass the friends of prohibition 
in their fight against ‘‘wet’’ candidates 
for Congress hiding behind ‘‘dry’’ planks 
in their party platform. 

Since the Highteenth Amendment places 
an obligation upon Congress and the Fed- 
eral Government to enact and enforce 
legislation to make the Highteenth Amend- 
ment uniformly operative, and in view of 
the present openly defiant organized re- 
sistance to the enforcement of prohibition, 
we believe that a strong law enforcement 
plank would be helpful at this time. Law 
enforcement is fundamental to the very 
existence of organized society. No politi-. 
cal party should hesitate to declare for it. 


The course thus suggested by the 
league was the one adopted by both 
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he Republican and Democratic Parties, 
(The plank adopted by the Republicans 
reads as follows: 


We must have respect for law We 
must have observance of law We must 
have enforcement of law. The very ex- 
istence of the Government depends upon 
this. The substitution of private will for 
public law is only another name for op- 
pression, disorder, anarchy and mob rule. 
Every Government depends upon the loy- 
alty and respect of its citizens. Violations 
of the law weaken and threaten Govern- 
ment itself. No honest Government can 
condone such actions on the part of its 
citizens. The Republican Party pledges 
the full strength of Government for the 
maintenance of these principles by the 
laws fo of the Constitution and of all 
aws. 


The Democrats adopted this plank: 


The Republican Administration has 
failed to enforce the prohibition law; is 
guilty of trafficking in liquor permits and 
has become the protector of violators of 
this‘ law. The Democratic Party pledges 
itself to respect and enforce the Consti- 
tution and all the laws. 

President Coolidge’s attitude on en- 
forcement of prohibition was too well 
known for the “wets” to raise this issue 
concerning his candidacy at Cleveland. 

They did notify the Madison Square 
Garden convention that only a “wet” 
would have their favor. In a published 


statement they denounced John W. Da- 
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vis as one of the “obvious impossibili- 
ties” because of his position as a “dry” 
in theit classification 
denounced McAdoo, Ralston and Glass. 
Contrasted to these the “‘wets’”’ published 
their approval of Smith, Ritchie, Silzer, 
Bayard and Reed. William Allen 
White, in discussing the nomination of 
Mr. Davis, declared’ “his nomination 
came from the West and South and it 


came because he was supposed to be 
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‘dry. 

The more thoughtful of the “wet” 
group are coming to realize that their 
sole hope of making any modification 
of the law lies in 
steps taken in adopting the Eighteenth 
Amendment. To succeed in this they 
will have to overcome the prohibition 
sentiment of the majority of the Amer- 
ican people. This favorable attitude 
toward the “dry” laws has grown so 
remarkably in the past four years that 
few political leaders will openly oppose 
it. To be branded as the enemy of pro- 
hibition is certain defeat everywhere in 
America, excepting in the few “wet” 
centres. = 


Quebec’s Liquor Experiment 
‘ By CHARLES UPSON CLARK 


Formerly director of the School of Classical Studies of the American Academy in 
Rome; Principal of the Massawippi Summer School, North Hatley, 
Quebec; author of ‘Greater Rumania’ and other books. 


UR continent is a laboratory of 
C) incessant experiment with the 

liquor problem. We Americans 
have ostensibly one law; but, as every 
traveler knows, the degrees of enforce- 
ment are so various that a foreigner 
might well be puzzled to reconstruct 
the wording of the law from observation 
of its working. The Canadians, with 
their wider autonomy, have several va- 
rieties of legal restriction, ranging from 
the prohibition of the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Ontario to the Government 
sale systems of British Columbia, Al- 


berta, Manitoba and Quebec. These 
differ considerably in detail. In Brit- 
ish Columbia, for instance, it is neces- 
sary to have a permit—a mere matter of 
form, to be sure—in order to buy liquor 
in the Government dispensaries; in 
Quebec that is not necessary. In Que- 


bec a glass of beer or of wine (not of ~ 


spirits) can be bought in a licensed 
tavern or hotel or dining car; in British 
Columbia that has never been allowed, 
and a referendum has just confirmed 
this attitude. The Government sale 


systems are all patterned more or less 


With him they — 


retracing the- 
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closely after the Swedish Gothenburg 
system, by which the Government is the 
sole dispenser of ardent spirits; and the 
Quebec adaptation is probably the most 
satisfactory. 

Adopting prohibition a few years 
ago, the Province had its experience 
with inspectors and bootlegging and 
all the other concomitants of the sys- 
tem. Then, in February, 1921, the 
Legislature adopted the so-called Que- 
bec plan and created the Quebec 
Liquor Commission with power to im- 
port, transport and. sell alcoholic 
_ liquors, to grant permits to hotels, res- 
taurants, taverns, shops and clubs, for 
the sale of wine and beer, to regulate 
“these establishments, and to prosecute 
offenders. The Quebec plan went into 
ferce on March 1, 1921, so that after 
three years of operation it is possible to 
make a fairly comprehensive summary 
of its accomplishments. 


GOVERNMENT Liquor STORES 


In the first place, the Province enjoys 
local option. Over a dozen counties 
are stil] entirely “dry” or with only a 
single “wet” town. In this vast area, 
over fourteen times that of New York 
‘State and nearly three times that of 
Texas, there are only about seventy- 
five Government liquor stores, as pro- 
vincial dispensaries are called; in Mon- 
treal there are also two mail-order 
stores. When a town votes “wet” the 
Quebec Liquor Commission moves 
slowly in establishing more than one 
liquor store. Sherbrooke, with a popu- 
lation of about 25,000, has never had 
but one. Montreal, with about a mil- 
lion, has only about fifty. The law 
provides that only one bottle of any 
hard liquor may be bought by a con- 
sumer in one day; this must be taken 
away, as no liquor may be drunk on the 
premises. Where there is only one 
store in a town it is fairly easy to re- 
strict the sale. In Montreal and Que- 
bec, since there is no consumer’s license 
card system, no checking-up is possible, 
and cases have been known where 
groups of American visitors have gone 
in a taxicab from store to store and ac- 
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cumulated quite a stock. However, this 
has ceased to be an evil, through a cu- 
rious and surprising development on, 
the United States side of the line, in 
prohibition New England and New 
York. This deserves a full explanation. 
In the first place, the Quebec Liquor 
Commission, to quote its first report, 
has set out on the assumption “that the 
best means of effectively controlling the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors is not 
to entirely deprive citizens of such 
liquor, but, by means of disciplinary 
measures exercised in a reasonable man- 
ner, to gradually lead them toward the 
use of less ardent liquors at less cost.” 
That is, the commission has deliberately 
planned to make hard liquor expensive. 
The Dominion Government contributes 
powerfully toward this end by levying 
heavy customs, excise and sales taxes. 
On every imperial quart bottle (40 oz.) ~ 
of Scotch whisky these initial charges 
amount to $2.51, which must be paid 
by the consumer in addition to the orig- 
inal and all: subsequent costs of the 
whisky itself, as well as the profit of the 
Quebec Liquor Commission. That raises- 
the selling price to about $5 a bottle, 
and from $55 to $65 a case. The boot- 
legging rings operating in Boston and 
New York, which have no such taxes 
to pay, are distributing Scotch whisky 
through New York State and New Eng- 
land at a price much below this—from 
$42 to $45 a case, plus cost of trans- 
portation. As a result, not merely has 
whisky bootlegging from Quebec prac- 
tically ceased—the bootleggers now 
deal almost exclusively in ale and wine 
—hbut, according to various reliable au- 
thorities, whisky is actually being smug- 
gled into Quebec from New England — 
and New York State. Another result of 
the high price in Quebec is that a con- 


siderable amount of whisky is being il- 


legally made within the Province itself; 
the agents of the commission are con- 
stantly seizing stills, particularly in 
country districts. 

Pure alcohol is subject to a very high 
excise duty—$9 per proof gallon. This 
is reduced to $2.40 in the case of whole- 
sale bonded manufacturers and licensed 
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druggists. There has not been much 
abuse of this privilege, but denatured 
alcohol is productive of trouble in 
Quebec, just as it is in the United States. 
Being free of excise duty and sold un- 
der Dominion (not provincial) super- 
vision, denatured alcohol may be bought 
without restriction. On this point the 
Quebec Liquor Commission reports: 
No denaturant has yet been discovered 
by the wit of man which cannot be neu- 
tralized or virtually expelled by means of 
other chemical reagents or by redistilla- 
tion. Here, then, was an opportunity for 
recovery of duty-free potable alcohol, al- 
though expressly forbidden by law, for 
beverage purposes; which was not long 
overlooked by those seeking to profit from 
the illicit liquor traffic. A number of 
such cases have been detected during the 
past year and such punishment aJdminis- 
tered as the excise laws permit, in every 
case with seizure and _ confiscation of 
stills and products. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to secure conviction of the real 
principals, and mere payment of fines 
is altogether inadequate as punishment. 
There is in practice no interference 
with the making of hard cider by’ the 
farmer for his own use or with the 
biewing of elderberry, currant, dande- 
lion, bluet and other kinds of wine, in 
which the French housewives have long 
excelled. Ale and beer, mainly the 
product of long-established Quebec and 
Ontario breweries, are sold by licensed 
a 14 9 re ad 
grocery stores in “wet” cities; the Do- 
minion exacts an excise tax of 1214 
cents per gallon, and the Quebec Liquor 
Commission receives the-proceeds of a 
sales tax of 5 per cent. There is no 
restriction on the amount the consumer 
may purchase, but he may not drink it 
on the premises, except in the licensed 
hotels, restaurants, steamers, dining 
66 29 
cars and “taverns,” the last named be- 
ing a pale, whisky-less replica of the 
saloons of the United States. Nor 
dees the commission restrict the sale of 
wines in its stores. A dozen bottles of 


port wine or a case of champagne may 


be bought without further formality ° 


than presentation of the price. 


Cueap Wine Poricy 


In its campaign against hard liquor 
the commission sells wine at a low 
profit and takes every pains to insure 
purity with wine, as with spirits. It 
niaintains a Paris office with a resident 
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expert for testing wines and a Montreal 
bureau with competent specialists. All 
liquors and wines bought are first an- 
alyzed by official chemists in the coun- 
try of origin, inspected by the Dominion 
chemists, and finally tested by the com- 
mission’s experts. All sacramental 
wines are passed on by the Dean of 
the Scientific Faculty of the University 


of Montreal, the commission conducting 


two stores for the exclusive sale of such 
wines to the clergy. 

France has recently had an overpro- 
duction of first-class wines. When the 
French france dropped to a low point, 
the commission, which is one of the few 
large buyers, stepped in, and as a re- 
sult the liquor stores dispensed an ex- 
cellent Bordeaux wine (Mont St.-Jean 
s. Larcher), imported in bulk and _bot- 


tled under the supervision of the com- 


mission at the rate of 50 cents the im- 


perial quart bottle. All other wines are ~ 


correspondingly cheap. This is the 
chief reason that the sale of wine has 
trebled during the past year and the 
sale of hard liquor fallen off. 
The Quebec Liquor Commission is a 
business organization; it makes money. 
In its three years of activity it has paid 
in to the Provincial Treasury a profit 
of over $12,000,000. British Columbia, 


in a trifle less than the same period, 


has cleared $7,135,000. The popula- 
tion of these two Provinces amounts to 
a little under three millions. If these 
two Provinces can count on a profit of 
$2 a year per person, we may conclude 
that the same system applied to the 
United States would bring in a yearly 
net revenue of approximately $200,000.- 
000. (to which must be added the sums 
at present spent to secure enforcement 
of the Volstead law). 


What is done with the profits made 
by the Quebec Liquor Commission? 


They are used for building and main- 
taining the Government highways (of 
which there are now over 5,000 miles, 
with some 25,000 miles of secondary 
highways); for the support of the 


schools, universities and hospitals of: 


the Province; for the fight against 
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eancer and tuberculosis; for scholar- 
ships for young Quebeckers abroad, and 
for other worthy ends. 

The results of the new régime in the 
Tight against drunkenness are hard to 
determine. The provincial figures 
show a diminution of 50 per cent. in 
the arrests for intoxication, but a con- 
siderable proportion of these arrests 
are of Americans who have thus cele- 
brated their arrival in a freer atmos- 
phere. Nevertheless, the prohibitionists 


within the province conduct a vigorous 


. campaign, though at present apparently 
a hopeless one. All that a much- 
traveled outsider like myself can say 
—and in the last five years I have 
been at least three times in every 
American State and Canadian Province 


\ K J HEN, shortly after the start of 
the World War, it was realized 
that the struggle would be of 

long duration, medical opinion was di- 

vided regarding the extent to which the 

hostile armies would be ravaged by dis- 
ease. In most previous wars of any 
consequence many more soldiers had 
perished from fever or contagion than 
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(except the Maritime Provinces), and 
many months in Europe—is that I see 
practically no drunkenness as I move 
about in the Province of Quebec. 


Quebec, then, has had remarkable 
material success in the administration 
of a form of the Gothenburg govern- 
ment dispensary system. Three other 
provinces, of entirely different histori- 
cal antecedents, are also experimenting 
along similar lines. The latest evidence 
of the spread of the idea underlying the 
Quebec plan comes from the Province 
ot Saskatchewan, where a plebiscite on 
July 16, 1924, resulted in a heavy vote 
against the “bone-dry” act, which had 
gone into effect on Feb. 1, 1921, and in 
favor of the Government sale of spiritu- 
ous and malt liquors. 


Losses From Disease in 
the World War Armies 


By HAROLD G. VILLARD 


had died on the field of. battle. This 
was true even of the majority of the 
conflicts waged in recent times, as will » 
be seen by glancing at the following 
table prepared by the German Statisti- . 
cal Office, which gives the number of 
deaths from military operations and dis- 


ease in the leading wars that took place 
between 1854 and 1904: 


DEATHS FROM ENEMY ACTION AND DISEASE IN WARS WAGED SINCE 1854. 


Average.No. -——No. Deaths Per 1,000—~ 


Duration Effectives Eeffectives. 
in in Enemy 3 

WAR. Months. Army. Thousands. Action. Disease. Total. 
i 54- 2! ¥ h 309 58.8 191.7 250.4 
Crimean, 1854-56 ......... SF roe 8 eee 4 179.6 20.1 
Austro-Italian, 1859-60 ........... 12 French 130 42.9 105.8 148.7 
Danish-Prussian, 1864............. 9 Prussian 63 11.6 4.9 16.5 
Ji Danish 54. 26.8 15.1 41.9 
Austro=Prussian, 1866.20.00... 7.3). 3 Prussian 280 14.3 re S28 
Franco-Prussian, 1870-71.. Fil’ German 815 34.7 18.3 oe 
Russo-Turkish, 1877-78 ... Russian 839 97.0 ie. nos 
Chinese-Japanese, 1894-95 . Japanese 61 he 51.6 7S 
Greek-Turkish, 1897 ...... mee Greek ooo ne ae we 
Spanish-American, 1898-99......... 12 American 211 4.6 pat ane 
Anglo-Boer, 1899-1902 ...........-- 23 British 250 25.5 a4 we 
Russo-Japanese, 1904-05 ...-.....- a: Japanese 1200 58.5 22.6 81.1 
a a Russian 1365 24.9 6.8 39 By 


¥ 
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The fear felt at the outbreak of the 
World War that disease and pestilence 
would play a decisive role in the con- 
flict and determine the outcome of cam- 
paigns proved soon to be unfounded. 
Where the latest and most approved 
sanitary measures were applied and up- 
to-date preventive medicines used, no 
serious outbreak of infectious ailments 
occurred among either the civilian pop- 
ulation or the military forces. During 
the fifty-three months of the war only 
one great epidemic occurred. . This was 
the scourge of typhus which claimed 
from 100,000 to 135,000 victims in the 
Serbian and an unknown total in the 
Russian army. Both Russia and Serbia 
~ lacked, however, the medical and sani- 
tary personnel required successfully to 
combat this disease, which caused only 
relatively few deaths in the other 


armies. 


In many former conflicts. smallpox 
-and typhoid fever were the chief causes 
of death among those bearing arms. 
During the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71, which occurred before the 
days of compulsory vaccination, 23,469 
_ French soldiers died of smallpox. In 
the World War not a single Canadian 
and only twenty-two German soldiers 
died of this disease. In the course of 
the Anglo-Boer war 57,684 out of 208,- 
326 British soldiers engaged contracted 
~ typhoid fever. Of these 8,022 died and 
19,454 had to be invalided home. Out 
of every 1,000 effectives 18.6 suc- 
cumbed to this disease as compared 
with 12.9 that died of wounds and 9.59 
that were killed in action. In the World 
War the losses from typhoid fever were 
comparatively trivial. Thus in the 
American first army of 1,000,000 men 
there were but seventeen typhoid cases, 
while the Canadian forces with 420,000 
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enlisted men lost only fourteen men 
from this once dreaded disease. 

Professor Harald Westerwald of the | 
University of Copenhagen estimates that 
of the: 11,000,000 soldiers who are sup- — 
posed to have laid down their lives in 
the World War only 3,000,000 fell vic-_ 
tims to diseases, as compared with — 
8,000,000 whose deaths were directly 
ascribable to war operations. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to the absence of de- 
tailed statistics, it is impossible to ap- 
portion these losses from sickness ex- 
actly. According to Professor G. Mon- 
tara of Rome, the Italian Army, which 
was forty-two months in the field and 
for which 5,250,000 men were mobi- 
lized, lost 130,000 effectives, or twenty- 
five per 1,000, from sickness and 330,- 
000, or sixty-three per 1,000, in conse- 
quence of actual fighting. a 

So far Germany is the only one of the 
great belligerent nations to disclose — 
fully the disease mortality rate of her 
armies. In an article published not 
Jong ago in Wirtschaft und Statistik, 
the official organ of the German Sta- 
tistical Office, it is stated that the 
deaths of persons in the German mili- 
tary forces from the outbreak of the 
war to the year 1919 numbered 1,711,- 
154. Of these only 187,973, or one in 
nine, died as the result of disease, an 
astonishingly good showing, all things 
considered. It is much better than the 
records of the Russian troops. The. 
German authorities calculate that, with 
the statistics for the Caucasian armies 
missing, 33.90 per 1,000 of the 12,500.- 
000 Russians mobilized in the course of 
the war died of disease, while 89.2 per 
1,000 were either killed outright or suc- 
cumbed to wounds. With 13,250,000 
men mobilized, the Germans estimate | 
their losses at 128.6 per 1,000, of which — 
only 13.8 were due to disease. In com- 


GERMAN WAR LOSSES FROM DISEASE AND ENEMY ACTION 


Average No. 


Ieffectives Enemy 

Year in Thousands. Action, 
OT Ae ar cannery take ieee 5.030 231 
OU Oreo ice acs Sees ho te ee eee aoe 6.767 404 
SOLOS grass aie ero) «thoviousa praca Ae niche 7.630 317 
Pipers etgidoslalle ake ale raie vk aimee 7.917 249 
BL YES orth ana a:'e> sh avode: ds acusetatar atop Ge 8.000 319 
OU eee eo sn pledth ciel Seven oe 3 
OCT esis vacutarsca teehee eteteetoeeares bb23 


Deaths in Thousands, 


No. Deaths per 1,000 Effectives. 


- Enemy 
Disease. Action. Disease. Total 
14 46.0 2H. 48. 
34 59.6 5.1 Guy 
38 41.5 3.6 45.1 
38657 31.5 4.6 36.1 
ee 39.8 8.1 47.9 


[ee 


paring the German and Russian records 
it must be borne in mind that the Rus- 
sians stopped fighting at the end of 
thirty-nine months, while the German 
forces were under fire for fifty-three 
months. By years the German losses 
group themselves as shown at the foot of 
_ the page preceding. 
_ It is interesting to recall that in our 
Civil War the Union Army, with an esti- 
-mated strength of 806,755 men, lost an- 


per 1,000 effectives. The following dis- 
eases were responsible for the German 
_ Army’s sickness death list: —~ 


AILMENT. No. oF DraTHs. 
HOt AVON INAY Parganas Gas plait ee Reo e es & *. 2. - 89,003 
aed CAININOTM alice ses es oso verse Koha sete ete ee 27,871 
Pulmonary tuberculosis............... 19,886 
SENHA CES A042 eS ters ee eae edi Ra 14,161 
"295 CG (9s Geen Wee OE AT Dees SRA a Aa 10,548 
Disorders of circulatory system....... 9,738 
Worn AN LECtLONS? riviewelersiera scare siete etace 9,350 
POV SCULCR Yeon ote eae tid « Geel nee Reis 8,040 
Diseases of digestive organs...:.+.... 5,174 
Diseases of respiratory organs.... 5,126 
SMICIM ESS Les cietin es aietdnn ty betel Abed etek 5,106 
Nervous disorders ......6..6.. 4,974 
Wmknowny Causes’ slice ora 4,872 
Urinary and sexual ‘diseases... 4,700 
Catarrh of stomach, diarrhea, &c. 2,317 
GASES S: Raa Ra ec rah Spe mango io eee en ona 2,286 
PW DEPCULOSIS 2555.25 orc leia Ta heie arene vatetora's 2,637 
Appendicitis 1,977 
Cholera. Seer: 1,838 
MOO LECH ET OVERS ciciaie ono auc eusi slo 6 sols vale ewiguan cae 1,785 
Apoplexy .... 1,234 
PEM ERED Dan eon ies noc pov weil ospos seh evoke eas) Sunietn ate 1,138 
Cerebro-spinal “meningitis oie 1,059 
INIG@O TOASTING ies aeihict oxdtere wicca eves ai eieseuaiosetoies tial se 1,058 
Erysipelas . ORS ae OO ONDE OOS 706 
NY Ee fe ieee er one ba ar ohiecareilad sralisl prota ceaseless eteed 703 
SGAMlOE TOVEL sf iaaiie is 6 cicrcts > Wis aso orese eo 8 bce 580 
Acute military tuberculosis. 454 


Murder and assault......... ate 294 
Venereal diseases .. 


“FRECULPEN ELEVEN 8 6 eyes whee 5 sy AT 
Infectious animal diseases. oe 45 
SADT DOXA NES, sonore aunts og al ae 22 
Military executions. a 19 
Antinomykose....-+-.+ re a 
WMMECRIEICS.. Foi, ccieveue) overs siete es a 
Whooping cough ........ 5 : 
Other infectious diseases. ee E 
Infantile paralysis ...-.. . 7 
Chicken POX 2... eee tee eee ee “id : 
IVE UIVIOS vos ia) so iscacecanwtece evel ine sieye eisiecni~ieisasys mens 

TPO ase a seh eee wcoreieiade wreige-sisiesovsieiaseee eve 187,973 


It will be seen that pneumonia, for 
which an antidote has yet to be found, 
caused more deaths in the German 
forces than any other single disease. 
The American Army had a similar ex- 
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perience. Its annual death rate from 
disease during the World War has been 
estimated at 14.8 per 1,000 effectives 
of which twelve, or over four-fifths, 
were due to epidemic pneumonia. Pul- 
monary tuberculosis, influenza and 
typhus proved to be the next greatest 
scourges in the German ranks, which 
were ‘little depleted by dysentery and 


nialaria. The former disease contributed — 


largely to the failure of the Allies’ Gal- 
lipoli campaign in 1915. It broke out 
in a virulent form among the British 
troops employed in the month of Au- 
gust and was responsible for most of 
the 120,000 casualties evacuated from 
the peninsula on account of sickness 
during the ensuing ninety days. About 
3 per cent. of these ended fatally. Ma- 
laria came near rendering futile the 
Saloniki and Mesopotamian campaigns 


of the Allies. 


In order to complete the medical his- 
tory of the war it is to be hoped that 
the German officials will some day pub- 
lish the number and nature of the non- 
fatal cases of illness that occurred 
among the German troops. On the al- 
lied side we are told that in France the 
average evacuation for sickness from 
armies to base was 0.6 per cent of the 
registered strength weekly. Nor should 
the fact be overlooked that in 1920 65 
per cent. of all war pensioners were 
classified as suffering from disease as 
centrasted with 35 per cent. disabled 
by wounds or injuries. The triumph of 
preventive medicine has been hailed as 
the outstanding feature of the World 
War, but even if further great advances 
should be made in our knowledge of 
medicine and sanitation, no army can 
expect absolute immunity from sickness. 
Science will never be able to prevent 
soldiers whose vitality has been low- 
ered by over-exertion, exposure to the 
elements, lack of sleep and poor food 
from falling a prey to disease. 


Germany's Business. 
Parliament. 3 


BY DR. KARL VON SIEMENS 


Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Siemens-Schuckert 
works, Berlin, and a member of the German Reichstag 


Cy oben, is trying an experi- 


ment, attempted in no country 
west of Russia, to superimpose 
a federal council representing labor, 
capital and the consumer upon its Par- 


liamentary system. Although this third — 


House of Parliament, created in the 
first fervor of the revolution, owes its 
origin to the underlying idea of Soviet 
rule, the new organization, based upon 
economic function, is not an instrument 
of Bolshevism. Some leaders of Ger- 
man industry, like Dr. Alfred Hugen- 


_berg, regard the business Parliament as | 


destined eventually to supplant the 
Reichstag. Personally, I prefer to re- 
gard it as a valuable means of cooper- 
ation on the part of industry and labor 
with the legislative bodies and with the 
Federal Administration. 

Every conceivable occupation, from 
bank president to janitor, is represented 
on the council. The housewife and the 
domestic servant each has a vote. All 
meet on equal terms to discuss ques- 
tions of economic importance. To un- 
derstand exactly where this body fits 
into Germany’s present-day life it 


should be remembered that the Con- 


stitution of the Reich provides for 
three definite parliamentary bodies: 
(1) The Reichstag, corresponding to 


the House of Representatives of the: 


United States; (2) the Reichsrat, 
representing the States incorporated 


“in the German Federation as_ such, 


a body analogous to the United 
States Senate, and (3) the Reichswirt- 
schaftrat, or Economic Council, which 


is a distinct innovation in representative 
government. Advisory in character, the 
Economic Council does not legislate. 
Every important measure affecting the 
economic status of Germany must be 
subjected to its approval. Neither the 
Government nor the Reichstag is bound 
by its opinion. Nevertheless it is a 
body so thoroughly representative of 
the forces controlling the fortunes of 
the German realm that its advice is not 
likely to be overridden. 


POWERS OF THE COUNCIL 


The Economic Council is a unique at- — 
tempt to make government more rep- . 
resentative, the like of which cannot be. 
found in any other country. In many 
countries possessing a Parliamentary. 
Government, especially France, power- 
ful economic cliques are forced to buy. 
or intimidate politicians, parties and 
parliamentary majorities. The German. 
Economic Council, on the contrary, en’ 
ables labor, capital and the consumer. 
to exercise their influence upon the Gov: 
ernment and the Legislature openly and 
legitimately.. The members of the coun- 
cil represent the economic interests of 
the nation. They are subject solely to 
their conscience. They are not bound 
by instructions. Their vote cannot be 
challenged. Their speeches on the floor 
of the House are privileged. They have 
the right to refuse testimony as to the 
sources of their information, provided 
they receive the information in question. 
in their capacity as members of the 
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council. Their correspondence is free 
from seizure. 

The councilors receive such compen- 
sation as may be agreed upon by the 
Ministers of Finance, Economy and 
Traffic. Members of the army or pub- 


lic officials need no leave of absence to 


participate in the proceedings of the 
Members of the council are 
_ pledged not to abuse confidential infor- 

mation. They are not permitted to re- 
veal in public what transpires in closed 
session. Most sessions are public. The 
council selects its own officials. In the 
- choice of officials the three groups— 
workers, employers and consumers—are 
entitled to equal representation. Votes, 
except on questions of business pro- 
cedure, are by groups.  Outvoted 
minorities have the right, both in the 
body as a whole and in the various 
groups, to present separate reports. 
Members of the Government are entitled 
to admission to all meetings of the 
council and of its separate committees. 
They must be heard. On the other 
hand the council can demand the pres- 
ence of representatives of the Govern- 
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ment at its sessions. The various States 
of the German Federation are likewise 
entitled to place their opinions before 
the council. 

Article XI, of the instrument creating 
the Economie Council is most impor- 
tant. It specifies that the Government 
must submit all social, political and 
economic legislation of basic impor- 
tance to the council for its opinion be- 
fore such measures are introduced in 
the Reichstag. What is more, the coun- 
cil has the right to demand such legis- 
lation. The second function of the 
council is to cooperate in the creation 
of workers’ and employers’ economic 
councils. Here the Soviet idea appears 
more boldly. The council is entitled 
to name permanent committees which 
must be heard by the various Ministries 
before they promulgate new regula- 
tions. If the interpretation of the com- 
mittee differs from that of the Govern- 
ment, the latter may demand a vote on 
the subject by the council at large, un- 
less the vote of the committee stands 
three to one. The committee may like- 
wise appeal to the council at large un- 
der certain conditions. The council 
may insist that the Federal Government 
avail itself of its right to conduct in- 
quiries on various social and economic 
questions and may demand that the in- 
formation obtained be placed at its dis- 
posal. The council represents a curious 
transitional stage between a council and 
a parliamentary body. It enjoys par- 
liamentary immunities without being 
able to legislate. 

Appointments to the council are for 
life. Death, resignation, recall by the 
appointing organization, or loss of the 


' qualifications upon the basis of which 


the selections were made, deprive mem- 
bers of their seats. There are 326 mem- 
bers. Sixty-eight represent farming 
and forestry. Twenty of this number 
are appointed by farmers’ and peasants’ 
organizations. Both the large land- 
holders and the small farmers share in 
the selection of the delegates. Twenty- 
two members are appointed by the agri- 
cultural workers through their organi- 
zations. Vineyard workers, farm hands, 
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technical employes, each group is en- 
titled to a certain number of represen- 
tatives. The small farmers whose prop- 
erty is tilled by members of their own 
families are entitled to fourteen votes. 
Foresters, woodmen, and so forth, make 
up the balance. Gardening and fishing 
are entitled to fourteen members. Both 
employers and employes, and the va- 
rious groups of workers, are represent- 
ed in proportion to their numerical 
strength and importance. Next comes 
industry with sixty-eight votes. Its rep- 
resentatives are selected by unions, pro- 
fessional and commercial organizations. 
Two men representing the employes and 
two representing the owners are select- 
ed by the Federal Coal Council. One 
of each group is selected by the Fed- 
eral Potash Council. Commerce, bank- 
ing and insurance are entitled to forty- 
four representatives. The exporter and 
the importcr, cme small business man 
and the great industrial combine, the 
bank president and the bank clerk, 
every conceivable group, representing 
every conceivable branch of industry, 
are entitled to participate in the selec- 
tion of their spokesmen. Traffic and 
public enterprises are entitled to 34 
representatives. Shipping, navigation, 
aircraft, manufacturers of automobiles 
and chauffeurs’ unions, railroad men, 
street car conductors and railroad man- 
agers, the State—each group selects its 
own spokesmen, and a certain number 
is appointed by the Federal Council. 
Public savings banks and credit organi- 
zations have four, the trades thirty-six 
representatives. 


ConsumERS REPRESENTED 


The consumers have 30 


| represen- 
tatives in the Council. Six of these are 
appointed by the cities. Two of this 


group must be selected from house own- 
ers, two from tenants’ organizations. 
Various consumers’ organizations have 
a definite status in contributing their 
quota to the total. The organization of 
German housewives and the restaurant 
business each name two representatives. 
Janitors and other “male house em- 
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ployes,” servant girls and other “femi- 
nine house employes,” and similar em- 
ployes are entitled to select one repre- 
sentative for each class. Sixteen more 
members are named by the State em- 


ployes and by the liberal professions. — 


Newspaper men, lawyers, physicians, 
musicians and authors are each entitled 
to one, and the arts two. The Fed- 
eral Council names twelve persons 
“especially familiar with economic 
conditions” and the Government selects 
twelve more persons “who 
dered distinguished services to Ger- 


man economic thought or the economic 


system or who are especially qualified 


_to render such services.’ 


In glancing over the list of members 
you will find Dr. Duisberg, spokesman 
for the dye industry; Dr. Sorge, Presi- 
dent of the Federal League of German 
Industry and a director of Krupps; 
Herr von Borsig, head of the establish- 
ment producing locomotives that bear 
his name; great bankers, like Mendel- 
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sohn and Salomonsohn of the Disconto 


_ Gesellschaft; Karl Fuerstenberg of the 


Berliner Handelsgesellschaft; Dr. W. 
Cuno, the former Chancellor; Dr. 
Luther, the Mayor of Berlin, and 
George Bernhard, editor of the Vos- 
sische Zeitung and Chairman of the Ber- 
lin Press Club. Department. stores, 


manufacturers, distributers, each eco- 


nomic and occupational group desig- 
nates its ablest leaders. 


If the United States had an economic 
council similar to that in Germany, Con- 
gress, instead of being distracted by 
powerful lobbies, could obtain from it 
whatever authentic information on the 

economic needs of the country it re- 
quired, since such a council would rep- 
resent every important economic group. 
The very variety of the interests repre- 
sented, the fact that they were chosen 
without regard to party affiliations, but 
solely as spokesmen of the various eco- 
nomic groups, and the character of the 
men and women selected, would result 
in their final decisions being deter- 
mined by the common good. The cap- 
tain of industry or the labor leader who 
could be tempted to sponsor or support 
selfish measures through obscure agents 
working in the dark would not sully his 
reputation by yielding to sordid self- 
Thrust respon- 
sibility upon men, given them oppor- 
tunity to argue their case in public and 
to compare notes with their fellows, and 
they will be found worthy of the trust 
reposed in them. To think otherwise is 
to despair of democracy. 


~ 


BisMARCK’s PLAN 


The idea of the Third House of Par- 
liament in Germany was unquestionably 
inspired by the Russian revolution. 
Nevertheless the conception of govern- 
ment by trades and the representation of 
various economic groups in the govern- 
ment, advocated by the Bolsheviki, is 
not new. It can be traced back to Bis- 
marck, who, in 1880, created the Prus- 
sian People’s Economic Council. 

Bismarck’s plan was wrecked largely 
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by the distrust and jealousy of the 
Reichstag, which suspected that the de- 
sire to strengthen the monarchy at the 
expense of parliamentary government 
was the real motive actuating the Chan- 
cellor. A vestige of this old distrust 
persists today. Both the Government 
and the Reichstag fear encroachments 
upon their prerogatives by the Business 
Parliament. Moreover, it has not been 
possible to eliminate politics entirely 
from the deliberations of the Council. 
The representatives of the trade unions 
seem to be unable to forget their So- 
cialist Party affiliations, even when 
considering purely economic problems. 
Despite the difficulties it has to contend 
with, the factor of the increasing impor- 
tance of economic problems in determin- 
ing German policy both abroad and at 
home is likely to lead to the steady 
growth of the Business Parliament in 
influence and power. Being an institu- 
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tion without precedent, it is difficult to 
foretell the course of its evolution. 
Nevertheless, it is a fantastic notion that 


the Economic Council, or a similar — 


body, representing capital and labor, 
will eventually replace parliamentary 
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government. The Council could not 
completely supplant parliamentary gov- 
ernment, for the simple reason that the 
great questions of world power and 
world politics require a different field 
of vision. 


Foundation of a New Germany 
BY DR. ALFRED HUGENBERG oS 


One of the most important spokesmen for German industry, 
formerly managing director of Krupps 


HE German Economic Council 
(Reichswirtschaftsrath) has a 
far greater importance than is so 

far realized. The politicians having 
. failed utterly to cope with the problems 
that now confront Germany, the best 
thing they could do is to admit their im- 
potence and leave them to be solved by 
the forces. of industry. The only army 
fichting Germany’s battles today is the 
industrial army. In the Ruhr the world 
beheld the unprecedented spectacle of 
a nation warding off a hostile military 
invasion solely with economic weapons. 
Even if passive resistance weakened and 
yielded in the Ruhr, this has by no 
raeans ended the battle of German in- 
dustry to save the Fatherland. } 
_ The’ politicians who governed Ger- 
many were pitiful amateurs in ihe 
sphere of propaganda. The experience 
of centuries taught the German people 
what to expect from France, unless they 
were armed to the teeth. The fear of 


suecessive French invasions of German - 


soil from the earliest times to Louis 
XIV., Napoleon and Poincaré are the 
root of German “militarism” before 
the war. Germans have not been 
able to make this fact plain. Now 
ihat, having lost the war, Germany 
is defenseless in the face of French 
imperialism, the world may revise its 
judgment. The world cannot seriously 
believe that Germany has arms or a 
concealed army. If there were such 
an army Germany would not en- 
dure the shame put upon her by the 


insolence of the invader. 
industry that still has weapons, it is. 
only industry that still battles. Ger- 
many is compelled to fight its battle 
with proletarian weapons, strikes, pas- 
sive resistance, and so forth. This is 
a sign that Germany is in danger of — 
becoming a nation of proletarians. If. 
we Germans grow faint of heart, if we 
lose, our defeat may spell the end of 
Germany. If we win, if we at least 
succeed in achieving an honorable com- 
promise, albeit the compromise may be 
so worded as to save the face of French 
imperialism, we shall have won the — 
battle. ; 


A new Germany will arise. The war 
on the Ruhr revealed worker and owner, ~ 
employer and employe, fighting side 
by side, in voluntary formations. As 
a result the new economic state is bound 
io take the place of the pseudo-parlia- 
mentary system that now plagues Ger- 
many. The Economic Council affords 
the nucleus for such a development. In 
free, creative labor Germany will con- 
struct new political forms, begotten of 
our soil, shaped by the genius of our 
people. Out of our ruins new life will 
blossom forth. The path before us is 
long and thorny. Dark days are before 
us. After all we have suffered in the 
war, its aftermath and- its renewal by 
Poincaré, we Germans shall never see 
the light again unless misfortune. stééls 
our hearts and makes our spirit uncon- 
querable. 


It is only 
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World History 


Events in the United States 


BY! ALBERT BUSHNELE HART 


Professor of Government, Harvard University; Chairman of the 


Board of Current History Associates. 


ple during the last month has been 

directed first of all to the results 
of the various conventions that nomi- 
nated Presidential candidates and drew 
up the platforms on which they should 
stand. In many ways the present can- 
vass recalls that of 1912, with its three 
main tickets, various minor tickets, and 
a variety of new issues and combina- 


; ‘HE attention of the American peo- 


tions. 


President Coolidge now occupies a 
double position. As Republican candi- 
date, virtual head of the Republican 
Party, and participator in the Republi- 
can canvass, he is bound to take sides 
in vital political issues. At the same 


time, as Chief Executive of the nation, 


he performs his duties of appointing the 
principal officers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and administering the laws of 
the United States. It is his right to di- 
rect his own campaign and his duty to 
act impartially as the President of all 
the people in all the States. 


His public utterances during the 
month have been fewer than usual. On 
July 14—Bastile Day—he cabled con- 
eratulations to the President of the 
French Republic. It was announced on 
July 16 that President Coolidge would 
appoint an Advisory Committee of the 
National Republican Committee of 
about five members, representing dif- 
ferent sections of the country; and that 
he expected to decide on the big policies 
of the campaign. It was further stated 
on July 18 that he did not expect to 
make speeches throughout the country, 
but would rely on radio to broadcast 
his addresses from the White House 
or elsewhere in that part of the country. 
General Dawes, as candidate for the 
Vice Presidency, is expected to make a 
country-wide campaign. 


The President by telephone on July 
26 paid a compliment to the Boy Scouts 
about to sail for Copenhagen as Ameri- 
can representatives in the International“ 
Scout Field Meet. He praised the Boy 
Scout movement for cultivating a “‘rever- 
ence for nature” and a “reverence for 
law.” The same day the President sent 
congratulations to the President of Li- 
beria, and came out strongly in a formal 
letter favoring the celebration of Na- 
tional Defense Day on Sept. 12, holding - 
that it might better be called “Inspec-- 
tion Day” than “Mobilization Day.” 
He held it to be a “non-militaristic 
gesture for the purpose of keeping 
down to its lowest point the profes- 
sional military organization of the 
United States—to bring to the people a 
reminder of their relations to, and de- 
pendence upon, this skeleton defense es- ' 
tablishment in case our country be at- 
tacked.” 

On July 31 the President inspected 
the playgrounds and athletic fields of 
Washington. In answer to Governor 
Bryan of Nebraska he repeated his ap- 
proval of the gathering of the mili- 
tary forces, with appropriate patriotic 
demonstrations. In answer to requests 
by the newspaper men, he declined to 
express himself on the question of the 
recent report of the Tariff Commission 
on an increase of sugar duties, intimat- 
ing that he considered it to be his first 
and prime task to attend to the duties of 
the Presidency without furnishing cam- 
paign material. He sent a complimen- 
tary telegram on July 29 to the twenty- 
eight posts of the American Legion in 
the District of Columbia. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Very few of the investigations which 
began with the oil scandals are now in 
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progress. The Democratic majority of 
the special committee of the Senate to 
investigate the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
together with Senator Couzens, Republi- 
can, who was made Chairman, an- 
nounced 6n July 25 that they were about 
to resume their inquiry, which is aimed 
at Secretary Mellon. The committee on 
the contest over the seat of Senator 
Mayfield of Texas has voted to extend 
that investigation into new fields. The 
House commimttee on the management 
of soldiers’ homes and hospitals is sub- 
divided into six sub-committees, which 
will examine the condition of those in- 
stitutions. 

Suits have been entered against the 
Miller brothers of Oxlahoma to restore 
title of certain lands to Indians. This is 
one of the cases which the opponents of 
Attorney General Daugherty brought 
to light as a failure to push to a decision 
showing neglect of duty. Edward L. 
Doheny, Edward L. Doheny Jr., and 
Albert B. Fall, all of whom are under 
indictment for offenses connected with 
the naval oil lands, filed bonds in 
Washington on July 19 for criminal 
trial. A civil suit is also pending 
against them in California. Harry F. 
Sinclair, concerned in the Teapot Dome 
Reserve, has appealed to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia on 
the question of the right of a Senate 
committee to ask questions about a 
man’s private business. Nothing has 
been heard about the trial of Senator 
Wheeler in the Montana United States 
Court. Ex-Attorney General Daugherty 
has made no further effort to give tes- 
timony anywhere which might estab- 
lish his innocence. 


StTaTes, TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


In State affairs the most striking event 
of the month has been the continued 
deadlock in Rhode Island. It came to 
a head in an attempt to show that the 
Democrats arranged for the explosion 
of a gas bomb in the Senate Chamber; it 
turned into a sworn charge, backed up 
by Governor Flynn, that William C. 
Pelky, Chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee, induced one 


Toomey to place the bomb so as to dis- 
able the Lieutenant Governor, who was 
in the chair. This prosecution is backed 
up by the statement of one Lally that 
he actually saw the bomb placed by a 
man named Murray. The matter was 
complicated by the arrest in Massachu- 
setts of a group of Rhode Island of- 
ficials, who came over the border. Gov- 


ernor Cox of Massachusetts exonerated 


those who had made the arrest. The 


Rhode Island Republican Committee 


has condemned the so-called “bomb out- 
rage’ and promises to aid in punishing 
whoever was guilty. Meantime the Sen- 
ate is still deadlocked; no appropria- 
tion bills have been passed, and no law 
for holding a State constitutional con- 
vention, which is the real issue. = 

At the other end of the country a con- 
troversy has arisen over the punishment 
of Carl O. Magee, editor of The New 
Mexico State Tribune, the man who first 
called public attention to the suddenly 
acquired wealth of Albert B. Fall. He 
was, convicted in 1923 of libel and con- 
tempt of court for asserting that a cer- 
tain Judge was too old to understand 
what was going on, and was pardoned 
by Governor Hinkle. He was tried a 
second time for libel and acquitted. In 
this third case he was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment by Judge Leahy 
for contempt of court in criticizing de- 
cisions made by the Judge. The Gov- 
ernor immediately pardoned him, but 
Sheriff Delegardo refused to release him 
on the ground that the Governor had no 
power to pardon in contempt cases. This 
conflict in authority and law between 
a Governor and a Sheriff appears to 
have been ended on July 24 by the re- 
lease of Magee on bond by the State 
Supreme Court. : 

The Philippine Islands seem quieter, 
though a controversy has arisen between 
the Insular Government and the States 
of Oregon and Washington on the is- 
sue whether they have the right to pro- 
hibit the use of cocoanut oil as an in- 


gredient in food products. Governor 


General Wood sustained the salubrity of- 
cocoanut oil; and the Philippine Goy- 
ernment threatens a boycott against — 
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canned salmon, butter and other prod- 
ucts of the two States. A mutiny of 
members of the Philippine Scouts oc- 
curred, involving over 500 men, who 
refused to obey orders on the ground 
that their pay was less than that of 


~ white soldiers in the islands. This con- 


troversy somewhat resembles the refusal 
of the negro troops’ during the Civil 
War to accept a lower monthly rate of 
payment than was given to the white 
troops. 


-Poxitics AND PoLitTicaAL CAMPAIGNS 


The various Presidential and other 
candidates are now set for a couple of 
months’ contests in the open field. The 
relation of the President to the Repub- 
lican campaign has already been men- 
tioned. Less has been heard in the last 
month of Private Secretary Slemp’s re- 
lation to the canvass. National Chair- 
man Butler had his forces organized to 
begin an active campaign immediately 
after the President’s letter of accept- 
ance. Mr. Butler has undertaken to re- 
port all contributions to the Republican 
campaign fund every fifteen days, 
through the Senate committee of which 
Senator Borah is Chairman. On the 
question of campaign issues he declares 
himself ready to meet the Democrats 
frankly on the character and reputation 
of the candidates if that is their plan of 
campaign. Both sides hope to make use 
of the radio as a campaign instrument. 
Doubts have arisen, however, as to 
whether it is really an efficient political 
method. 

The Democratic campaign has also 
been rather slow in starting. John W. 


Davis, the candidate, retired to Dark 


Harbor, Me., on July 19. He was ac- 
companied by Frank L. Polk of New 
York, who is taking an important part 
in the direction of the campaign. / 
ereat effort is to be made to carry his 
native State of West Virginia for him. 
Several important Democrats, including 
Andrew J. Peters. former Mayor of Bos- 
ton, conferred with him at Dark Harbor. 
He declined to make any statement 
which indicated hostility to the Ku Klux 
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Klan. Before leaving New York, Davis 
announced that Clem L. Shaver, mem- 
ber of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee from West Virginia, would be 
made Chairman of that committee. Mr. 
Shaver stated on July 29, in réply to a 
question, that the Ku Klux Klan “will 
be an issue in spots,” and ought to be 
settled in each case by a local organi- 
zation. A movement has started to 
eliminate from the rules of future Dem- 
ecratic Conventions the two-thirds and_ 
unit rules. 

The Democratic organization in New 
York has been disturbed by two signifi- 
cant events. George W. Olvany, a local 
Judge, was made head of the Tammany 
organization on July’ 16, and resigned 
his judgeship. He is a man of political 
and legal experience, and of good repu- _ 
tation. The other subject of discussion’ 
was the attitude of Mayor Hylan and 
Governor Smith toward each other and 
toward the canvass. Mayor Hylan, who 
was the guest of William R. Hearst in 
California, announced on July 25 that 
“if the people of New York demand it,” 
he would stand for Governor in the next 
campaign to succeed Governor Smith. 
Davis declined to make a personal ap- 
peal to Smith to run again, although 
upon the face of it the renomination of 
so popular a man would strengthen the 
national ticket. Governor Smith posi- 
tively declared that he could not accept 
a renomination, but it was not certain 
that he would refuse. Tammany ap- 
peared to be in no frame of mind to ac- 
cept Mayor Hylan as a-substitute. 


The Progressives have so far been the 
most active and outspoken of the parties. 
Senator Wheeler of Montana was the 
first important Democrat to declare 
(July 16) that he could not support 
Davis and would support La Follette; 
thereupon the Third Party made him 
their candidate for Vice President. “I 
am a Democrat. but not a Wall Street 
Democrat,” said Wheeler. He accused 
the Democratic Convention of “com- 
pletely losing sight o* the fundamental 
principles of democracy and ignoring 
the great economic issues of the present 


hour.” 
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The name. of “Progressive Party” was 
formally adopted by the La Follette 
campaign committee, who chose the 
American Liberty Bell as their emblem. 
A voluntary committee of one hundred 
was formed, headed by. Oswald Garri- 
son Villard in New York and, includ- 
ing such well-known liberals as Nor- 
man Hapgood, John Haynes Holmes, 
Frederic C. Howe and Amos Pinchot, 
together with Morris Hillquit, the vet- 
eran leader of the Socialist Party. Vic- 
tor L. Berger of Milwaukee has come 
out strongly for La Follette, as has Eu- 
gene V. Debs, another Socialist. The 
Conference for Progressive Political 
Action is a kind of steering committee 
of the La Follette movement and pro- 
poses to concentrate opposition on those 
Republican or Democratic members of 
the House who have been opposed to 
measures for the relief of labor and of 
the farmers. The Third Party, there- 
fore, started out not only with the La 
Follette followers, but with a large body 
of Socialists within and without the So- 
cialist Party. The Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
their convention endorsed the nomina- 
tion of La Follette end Wheeler, while 
not pledging themselves to the party or 
platform. The Progressives, confronted 
with the need of a campaign fund, hoped 
by a multitude of small subscriptions, 
to raise $3,000,000. They claimed that 
the groups that had already agreed to 
support La Follette made up 12,000,000 
votes. 

The Prohibition Party, which claimed 
to be “the real Progressive Party,” pain- 
fully felt the lack of funds for their 
campaign. The Association against the 
Prohibition Amendment decided to con- 
fine its efforts to the task of electing 
sixty additional “wet” representatives 
to the House so that they would be able 
to amend the Volstead act, and legalize 
a 2.75 per cent. alcoholic content. 


The sudden jump in the prices of 
wheat, corn and pork, which appeared 
to be due to a partial failure of the 
crop in Canada and other parts of the 
world, was counted on to reduce the 
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disaffection of Western farmers, par- 
ticularly of Republicans. 


FINANCE AND BUSINESS 


Whatever else comes up for discus- 
sion during the next couple of months, 
there is bound to be a very hard drive 
against both the old parties, on the 
ground that they are protecting the 
banking and corporation interests, to the 
detriment of the plain people and par- 


ticularly of the farmer. A considerable 


section of the Democratic Party looks 
with suspicion on John W. Davis be- 


cause his business is that of counsel to ~ 


large corporations. The drive of the 
Progressives is for new legislation which 
will regulate trusts and help the classes 
that labor in industry and in agriculture. 
The big businses men, however, seem 
to feel very little apprehension that the 


election will result in a new type of — 


control either in the National or State 
Government. 

Presidential election years are sup- 
posed to be bad for trade, but business 
and employment hold up well. Bankers 
are disturbed by the fact that we are 
still importing gold—nearly $250,000,- 
000 in the last six months—thus adding 
to the immense stock which makes the 
United States at the present moment 
the world reservoir of gold. Measured 
by the cost of government, the country 
would seem to have a large annual sur- 
plus. In New York City the tentative 
budget (July 24) calls for about $439,- 
000,000 as against $375,000,000 last 
year. That is, the people of the city 
are expected to contribute about $70 
per capita. The Bonus Bill has drawn 
so far about 1,000,000 applications for 
benefits. Preparations are being made 
to issue the insurance certificates on 
Jan. 1, 1925, and to make the small 
cash payments on March 1. 

The rise in the price of wheat means 
not only a change of sentiment as to 
political candidates, but a tremendous 
financial relief to the farmer, to the 
storekeepers and to the banker. The 
wheat crop in the Southern part of the 
wheat belt is already harvested and 
in the Northern area is now being 
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gathered, so that no change of condi- 
tions can greatly affect the size of the 
crop. The price is, of course, determined 
by the proportion that the world crop 
bears to the world demand; and crop 
failures in Russia and elsewhere promise 
a favorable market to the American ex- 


port crop. It is expected that the grain 


will bring something like $200,000,000 
more than last year. Corn and other 
cereals share in the rise. Wheat was 
quoted on Aug. 7 at about $1.29 a bushel, 
which was 30 cents above the price on 
the same day last year. 


The farmers had already been or- 
ganizing in the Northwest to establish a 
grain forwarding system in the manage- 
ment of which they could share. An or- 
ganization of grain companies, owning 
more than a thousand elevators in the 
Northwest, helped «n this movement by 
offering on July 30 to sell its entire 
holdings to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation—a cooperative organization, 
which by the terms of its charter can 
take no profits. At the other end of 
aericultural organization, stand the pro- 
ducers close corporations on the Pa- 
cific Coast. United States Attorney 
General Stone has brought suit against 
the Seattle Produce Association on a 
charge of restraint of trade in its trans- 
actions with the growers of fruit. A 
complaint brought before the Federal 
Trade Commission against the Douglas 
Tir Exploitation and Export Company, 
acting in concert with 107 lumber con- 
cerns has been dismissed for lack of 
proof. On the other hand the same 
Commission ruled on July 22 that the 
“Pittsburgh Plus” system carried on by 
the United States Steel Corporation was 
Under that system purchasers 
of steel products manufactured at other 
points than Pittsburgh are charged the 
freight, not from the nearest producing 
mills, but from Pittsburgh Plus, 
which, the Commission held, added $30,- 
000,000 to the cost of steel used by 
farmers in Western States. Thirty-two 
State Governments joined in these pro- 
ceedings. The Tariff Commission re: 
cently made an investigation of the tariff 
on sugar in connection with a charee 
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that the sugar trust was attempting to 
control the growing of sugar in Cuba. 
A special report made on the subject 
has not yet been made public. 

No serious mining controversies are 
now going on. A large amount of an- 
thracite has been mined, and is awaiting 
shipment. Recent statistics show that 
oil comes next to the packing industry 
in the annual value of the product. In 
addition to the immense domestic use, 
the total of exported gasoline, fuel oil 
and lubricants in the year 1923 
amounted to nearly 3,000,000,000 gal- 
Ions. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that practically all the new “pools,” or 
oil areas, after about a year fall off in 
production. 

A new era in eleciric power is plainly 
before us. For some years engineers 
and owners of power plants in the 
Northeastern States have been working 
to bring about a system which would 
unite all the prime sources of electricity 
into one network, which should receive 
and distribute the power wherever 
needed. A report on this subject (July 
22) by the Northeastern Superpower 
Company, whose head is Secretary 
Hoover, describes plans for connecting 
all the Northeastern water powers, — 
which, however, can furnish only about 
one-fourth of the power needs. The re- 
maining three-fourths are to be devel- 
oped by immense steam plants placed at 
the most favorable points for receiving 
coal and for supplementing the water 
power. This system would bring about 
a saving of about 50,000,000 tons of 
coal a year. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The main question in transportation 
is still the regrouping of all the rail- 
roads of the country into a small num- 
ber of systems, each serving a particular 
region. Semi-official announcement 
was made by bankers on Aug. 7 of the 
proposed consolidation of the Nickel 
Plate, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Hock- 
ing Valley, the Pére Marquette and the 
Erie into a single railroac system with 


‘total assets of approximately $1,500 - 


000.000 and a total trackage of 14,357 
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miles, including all third and fourth 
tracks and switches. This undertaking, 
the largest merger to date under the 
Transportation act of 1920, was engi- 
neered by the Van Sweringen interests 
of Cleveland, supported by the First 
National Bank of New York and J. P. 
Morgan & Co. of New York. The 
new Nickel Plate system is the fourth 
largest trunk line system between the 
Atlantic Coast and the Mississippi 
River, being a direct competitor of such 
railroads as the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio. 
Among the large cities it reaches are 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Peoria, Newport News, Toledo, 
Detroit and Buffalo, and it has two out- 
lets on the Atlantic seaboard, through 


Ne. York over the Erie Railroad and | 


through Newport News over the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 

Some complaints have been made that 
the managers of our railroads are over- 
paid, which resulted in a table showing 
that the Presidents of the roads received 
$4.000,000 out of $6,400,000,000 of re- 
ceipts a year, which is equivalent to a 
salary of $400 a year for the head of a 
corporation selling $640,000. It was 
stated on July 24 that the United States 
held $200,000,000 advanced to. the rail- 
roads as a part of the war arrangements 
with the roads. Both the railroads and 
the trolley lines are suffering from the 
competition of autos, and particularly 
of jitneys. In towns as far distant from 
each other as Gloucester, Mass., and 
Everett, Wash., the trolley tracks have 
been taken up and replaced by regular 
jitney lines. And many miles of inter- 
urban trolleys have been abandoned, es- 
pecially in New England. The possi- 
bilities of automobile traffic in cities 
are now being tested in New York, 
where, beginning about July 26, a large 
group of taxi companies cut their rates 
to 20 cents a mile, thus bringing the 
cost per mile for five people down to 
about that of railroad tickets for the 
same distance. Some of the taxi owners 
reported larger receipts at the low rate 
than at the previous higher rate; but 
there was no prospect that short-ride 


traffic could long remain at those fig-— 


ures. 


In various parts of the United States © 


companies are pushing for ar increase 
of telephone rates. In New York a 


10 per cent. increase in exchange rates’ 


was allowed by the Federal court July 


28. The question of increase turns upon — 


the value of the plant, the companies 
claiming that they are entitled in cal- 
culating the fair rate of dividend on a 
capital valuation, based over the amount 
which it would cost now to reproduce 
the plant, and not on the actual invest- 
ment. The use of the radio in the Cleve- 
land and New York party conventions 


is a proof that the system can be very — 
widely used to advantage. At the same 


time there is great confusion at present, 
owing to interference of wave lengths 
and to the irresponsible action of the 
owners of small sets. Some kind of 
general regulation by law (which 
would be of very little service unless it 
came from the Federal Government) 
seems to be necessary. 


ForEIGN RELATIONS 


The systematic reorganization and 


concentration of our diplomatic and | 


consular service under the order of May 


24 still continues; and announcements. 


are made from time to time of transfers 
of officials from one country to another 
or to service in the State Department. 


The fourth session of the Institute of — 


Politics at Williamstown for the study 
of international problems began on July 
31. Among the speakers were public 
men and leaders in labor and finance 
from several European countries—Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Japan and Rus- 


sia. Distinguished financiers were also’ 


called in to speak on questions of inter- 
national trade and finance. 
Secretary of State Hughes has been a 


world figure as uncommissioned repre- 


sentative of the United States in Eng- 
land and other countries. Although he 
made the trip unofficially, as a member 
of the Bar Association, his visits to Lon- 
don, Paris, Brussels and Berlin were 


- not without considerable importance. 


It appears from a statement by Rob- 
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ert Bonynge, the American agent before 
the Mixed Claims Commission to. ad- 
judicaie our war claims against Ger- 
~ many, that out of claims of $1,500,- 
~~ 900,000 about two-thirds had been ad- 
--- justed in some form. About $75,000,000 
in money has been awarded; but the 
commission refused to allow claims for 
special war risk premiums, apparently 
on the ground that the extra profit due 
to the war absorbed that payment; in 
case of loss, of course, the insured con- 
~ cern was recouped under its policy. The 
American embassy in London, under in- 
structions from Washington, sent a rep- 
resentative to attend “for purposes of 
information” a meeting of a committee 
of the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission. 

The difficulties in securing ‘a two- 
thirds majority for the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and for various earlier and later 
treaties, has led John W. Davis to sug- 
gest that the Constitution be so altered 
that treaties, like the ordinary statutes, 
should be ratified by a majority of both 
houses. 

Eamon de Valera, recently released 
from prison by the Government of the 
Irish Free State, was denied by Supreme 
Court Justice Burr of New York the au- 
thority to take part in a law suit over 
the ownership of a fund of $2,500,000 
collected by friends of Ireland, and still 
deposited in New York banks (July 26). 
The case involves the question whether 
the republic was ever the Government 


of Treland. 


Law AND ORDER 


An interesting discussion has arisen 
over the status of General Smedley D. 
Butler, Director of Public Safety, and 
thus head of the Police Department of 
a Philadelphia. It was stated in the press 
on July 20 that Mayor Kendrick was 
‘about to remove the director, who was 
appointed for a four-year term. The 
§ immediate issue appears to be the action 
i of Butler in combining groups of police 
a stations into central stations which were 
a harder for politicians to handle; and 
thereby bringing down upon him the 
wrath of the political leaders who have 
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thriven through their control of the po- 
lice. About 500 of the Philadelphia 
churches have joined in a memorial ask- 
ing that General Butler be retained. 

The most significant criminal trial 
during the month, and indeed for many 
years, was that of Leopold and Loeb for 
the murder of young Franks in Chicago 
—a city in which there were 205 mur- 
ders in the first 213 days of 1924. The 
trial was unusual in that both the crimi- 
nals made a full and nauseous confes- 
sion of their crime; and that their coun- 
sel made no demand for a jury but left 
the case entirely in the hands of Judge 
Caverly, who ruled, after hearing expert 
testimony to the contrary, that the young 
men were sane. 

The Ku Klux Klan have been making 
demonstrations in New England. At 
Haverhill, Spencer and Lancaster, Mass., 
there were clashes between Klansmen 
who were trying to hold an initiation 
and a crowd of spectators. The Massa- 
chusetts authorities have. adopted the 
plan of disarming all persons proceed- 
ing to the scene of a “Klavern” and con- 
fiscating their weapons. 


SOCIAL AND SCIENCE 


A recent statement of city population 
by the Census Bureau (July 18) showed 
79 cities with a population of 100,000 
or more. The largest are New York, 
6,000,000; Chicago, nearly 3,000,000; 
Philadelphia, nearly 2,000,000; Detroit 
over a million; Cleveland, 900,000; St. 
Louis, 800,000; Baltimore and Boston 
just under 800,000. Then follow in se- 
quence, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, Buffalo, Milwaukee, Wash- 
ington, Newark, Minneapolis, New Or- 
leans, Cincinnati—all over 400,000. In 
general the tendency of American cities 
is for the small cities to grow faster in 
proportion than the towns, and the large 
cities to grow faster than the small 
cities. 

A convention which attracted consid- 
erable attention was that of the Univer- 
sal Negro Improvement Association, 
which began in New York on Aug. 1, 
under Marcus Garvey, the President 
General of the African Republic. He 
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favors a new religious system under 
which God shall be black and the devil 
white. 

An interesting event in education is 
the transfer by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York of $8,000,000 to the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh (mak- 
ing $38,000,000 in all), with a promise 
of $8,000,000 more. 


LaBoR AND IMMIGRATION 


~The running fight between the rail- 
road unions and the Federal Labor 
Board still goes on. Railroad men have 
refused to appear as witnesses under the 
subpoena of the board. Ben W. Hooper. 
Chairman of the board, is moving for 
calling in the witnesses by contempt 
proceedings of the courts. 

Henry Ford has posted a notice at his 
Detroit factory to the effect that he 
would immediately dismiss “any man 
found to have the odor of beer, wine or 
other liquor on his breath, or to have 
intoxicants on his person or in his 
house.” 

Immigration has accommodated itself 
to the new law and the 2 per cent. 
quota. Secretary of Labor Davis has 
ruled (July 15) that the act of Feb. 5, 
1917, is still in force, in so far as it 
prevents aliens coming from*Hawaii in 
the United States, and that applies to 
the 109,000 Japanese now resident in 
Hawaii. The charges made against the 
management of Ellis Island by Miss 
Anna Hans, a German, have been de- 
clared by Commissioner Curran to be 
“maliciously false.” 


Miritary anp Nava 


In army matters the principal event 
of the month has been the round-the- 
world flight of the army planes, one of 
which reached Iceland by the air and 
another got into the sea and was towed 
to Iceland. Everywhere tle American 
fliers were .received with enthusiasm, 
both in Asia and in Europe. They 
dropped flowers at the tomb of the un- 
known soldier in Paris and were re- 
ceived and welcomed by the President 
of the republic. 


Considerable discussion has been 
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aroused by the general order issued for 
the assemblage of national and State 
troops and their transportation on Sept. 


12, the object being to see how far it — 


was possible to bring the defensive 
strength of the United States into con- 
centration units in a short space of time. 
Governor Baxter of Maine and Gov- 
ernor Blaine of Wisconsin refused 
to aid or participate in the dem- 
onstration. William Jennings Bryan 
objected because, “unless the effect 
is to frighten other nations, it may 


be accepted as a suggestion that they — 
show us their military toys.” | Mr. 


Davis, Democratic candidate, stated that 


he was in sympathy with Governor 


Bryan in his refusal to cooperate. Sec- 


retary Weeks on Aug. 3 made publica 


letter to a clergyman, explaining the 
purposes of the War Department. with 
regard to the observance of Defense 


Day. The letter was in response to an_ 


inquiry concerning the nature of the 
proposed “defense test.” 
a specific request for a definition of the 
term “mobilization,” used in the War 
Department’s orders, Mr. Weeks stated 
that the event would not in fact be a 
“general mobilization,” but “only a 
demonstration. of mobilization plans.” 
He contended that the demonstration 
planned might be compared to a fire 
drill in a school for the safety of the 
children, and that there was nothing mil- 
itaristic in the project, declaring that it 
would “apprise the world of our 
friendly purposes as a nation.” 


CATASTROPHES 


A collision between the Eastern 
Steamship Company’s Boston and the 
oil tanker Swift Arrow took place off 
Point Judith, R. I., on July 19. Four 
persons were killed, 526 were rescued 
and the ship floated. Very heavy forest 
fires have caused great damage and 
some loss of life on the Pacific Coast 
and British Columbia. The War De- 
partment ordered aid to be given for 
controlling the flames, to which Gov- 
ernor Richardson of California replied 
that “California is menaced more by the 
wee of yellow journalism than by 
ive. 
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Replying to | 


: Mexico and Central America 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT, © 


Associate Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 


States and Mexico “are today on 
a more satisfactory basis than at 


FR Sates an between the United 


any time since the latter part of the 


Diaz Administration. President Obre- 
gon, furthremore, have a greater control 
over the domestic situation * * * and 
a more stable Government exists in Mex- 
ico than at any time since the Adminis- 
tration of Diaz.” This statement was 
made by Charles B. Warren, United 
States Ambassador to Mexico, on Aug. 
2, the day after be arrived in Washing- 
ton from Mexico to place his resigna- 
tion in the President’s hands. Mr. War- 
ren on July 14 had announced his in- 
tention to resign. 

Proof of the cordial relations that ex- 
ist between Mexico and the United 
States is seen in the acceptance by the 
Mexican Government of the proposal 
for the appointment of delegates by the 
postal authorities of the two countries 
for the purpose of drawing up postal 
regulations similar to those embodied 
in a convention existing between the 
United States and Canada; the compli- 
ance of the Mexican Foreign Office with 
a request of Ambassador Warren that 
the Mexican authorities take steps to 
apprehend certain United States crimi- 
nals. With a view to deporting them to 
the United States for trial, and the will- 
ingness of the Mexican Government to 
negotiate a treaty of commerce with the 
United States. These facts were con- 
firmed, or announced, by Ambassador 
Warren on July 12. 

With respect to the proposed com- 
mercial treaty, Ambassador Warren ad- 
vised the Mexican Government that a 
postponement of the subject would be 
necessary, pending the drafting of a 
similar treaty between the United 
States and Germany that would serve as 
a model for future treaties signed by 
the United States and other nations. ~ 

Shortly before leaving Mexico, Am- 


bassador Warren discussed the case of 
Mrs. Rosalie Evans, a British subject, 
with the Mexican Foreign Office. The 
newspaper E] Universal reported on 
July 18 that the matter was to be al- 
lowed to remain in status quo until 
Mr. Warren’s successor was named. 
Dispatches of Aug. 3 stated that Mrs. 
Evans had been shot from ambush and 
killed while driving in the vicinity of 
her hacienda near Puebla. 

The Pan-American Conference on 
Electrical Communications held _ its 
final session in Mexico City on July 21. 
The work of the conference was devoted 
to promoting means for equalizing the 
rates between privately-owned lines of 
communications, as in the United States, 
and Government-owned ones, as in Cen- 
tral and South America. During the 
sessions of the conference, differences 
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GENERAL PLUTARCO E. CALLES 
President-elect of Mexicoo, who is visiting 
Europe before beginning his term of office 
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of opinion developed solely with respect 
to the different policies of the several 
Governments represented. On the ba- 
sis that the United States believed that 
inter-American communications could 
best be extended by encouraging the in- 
vestment of private capital, und that the 
United States was not in accord with a 
policy which fixed arbitrary rates, the 
United States delegate, A. H. Babcock, 
opposed certain provisions of a conven- 
ition. that was adopted on July 16. 
These provisions, he felt, would lead to 
_ the establishment of a permanent union 
to promote Government ownership of 
communications and would regulate in- 
ter-American communications in a man- 
ner that would interfere with rights of 
management under private ownership in 
the United States. 

El Aguila Petroleum Company 
at Tampico on July 17 reached an 
agreement with its striking workmen, 
who agreed to return to work on July 
21, four months after the strike began. 
This agreement brought to an end one 
of the longest strikes in Mexico during 
recent years. From the day that it was 
initiated it constituted the most remark- 
able instance of indusirial unrest in 
Mexico, gradually involving other im- 
portant industries in the conflict. For 
example, the Confederation of Railroad 
Brotherhoods agreed on July 15 not to 
move after July 20 a-single tank of 
oil belonging to El Aguila Com- 
pany, in case it had not come to a set- 
tlement with its. striking workers. 
Modification of a provision by which 
El Aguila Company insisted on the 
right to dismiss workers is reported to 
have paved the way for a settlement of 
the strike. A strike of bakers at Vera 
Cruz began on July 17 for the purpose 
of securing shorter hours of work. 

Managers of the Calles Presidential 
campaign announced on July 18 that 
tabulation of the Presidential vote cast 
on July 6 in 238 out of 266 electoral 
districts in Mexico showed 1,301,947 
votes in favor of General Plutarco Elias 
Calles. Dispatches of July 12 from 
Mexico City stated that supporters of 
General Angel Flores for the Presi- 
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dency were determined to hold a na- 
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tional plebiscite in order to prove to — 


Congress their “overwhelming victory” 
over General Calles and to prevent the 
“imposition” of Calles as President of 
Mexico. Flores supporters on July 17 
again charged fraud in the counting of 
the Presidential votes. General Flores 
denied on July 30 widespread reports 
that he was planning a revolution, and 
urged his party to conserve its “unity 
to continue the struggle along demo- 
cratic lines.” According to El] Excel- 
sior, President Obrego6n intends to reiire 
to private life upon the expiration of 
his Presidential term on Dec. 1. 

Since the suspensio. of interest pay- 
ments on the national dcbt on July 1, 
the Mexican Government has adopted a 
program of strict economy and re- 
trenchment in the expenditure of public 
funds. Finance Minister Pani on July 
16 ordered the suspension of payment 
of back salaries to Government em- 
ployes, except in cases of extreme ne- 
cessity, and the application of funds to 
the payment of current salaries only. 
The War Department announced on July 
18 that orders to reduce the national 
army to 55,000 men were being carried 
out and that within two months all the 
irregulars would have been discharged. 
In carrying out its policy of retrench- 
ment, the Government discharged more 


than 1,000 employes during the week 


preceding July 28; the same day the 
discharge of 400 employes of the De- 
partment of Belles Aries was announced. 
During July the number of automobiles 
of the Department of the Interior was 
reduced from twenty to six. President 
Obregon announced on July 30 that it 
was hoped to effect a saving of $12.- 
000,000 annually by departmental econ- 
omies. 

Frequent reports emanated from 
Mexico during July to the effect that 
there would be an early discussion be- 
tween representatives of the petroleum 
industry and the Mexican Government 
with reference to a basis for the future 
development of the oil industry, par- 
ticularly with reference to lands leased 


before the Constitution of 1917, The 
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Association of Producers of Petroleum 
in Mexico announced in New York on 
July 31 that from three to five of its 
members would shortly thereafter go to 
Mexico to confer with Mexican officials 
regarding petrojeum legislation and the 
development of oil lands in that coun- 
try. From Mexico City it was reported 
on July 12 that Mexico was then pro- 
ducing 2,500,000 barrels of oil per 
week; that the Mexican Petroleum and 


the Royal Dutch Companies were the 


two largest producers, in the order 
named; and that the quantity of oil in 
tanks at Tampico awaiting shipment 
was 22,000,000 barrels. Oil shipments 
from Mexico during June, totaling 11,- 
253,677 barrels, was 1,205,303 barrels 
less than the shipments for May. 

In order to be able to move the cot- 
ton crop of the Laguna region of North- 
ern Mexico, estimated at 200,000 bales, 


- Director General Llano of the National 


Railways of Mexico has requested the 
railways of the United States to rent 
1,000 freight cars to the National Rail- 
ways, pending the delivery to them of 
recently purchased rolling stock suffi- 
cient for their needs.. 

The Mexican Government on July 15 
granted a ten-year concession to the 
Mexican Aviation Company for the 
establishment of an airplane passenger 
and mail service between Mexico City 
and Tampico. : 

The Mexican ports of Salina Cruz, 
Puerto Mexico and Guaymas, and the 
interior town of Rinc6én Antonio, were 
formally opened as free ports by the 
Mexican Free Port Commission during 
the latter part of July. 

President Obregén on July 14 or- 
dered that military commanders who 
fought in the recent rebellion should 
frequently he assigned to different com- 
mands. An important change was that 
of General Gomez, chief of military op- 
erations in the Federal District, who 


was ordered to relieve General Escobar 


as chief of operations in the State of 
Chihuahua. President Obregén’s an- 
nounced purpose in decreeing these 
changes was to prevent any of the mili- 
tary commanders from becoming local 
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political leaders. El] Excelsior stated, 
on July 17, that the decree had created a 
sensation, . ; fi Sy 

Because bands of agrarians in vari- 
ous parts of Mexico, who had been 


‘supplied with arms to’ help suppress 


the de la Huerta rebellion, were prov- 
ing a menace to the public safety, and 
also as a precautionary measure on the 
eve of the elections, the War Depart- 
ment on July 3. ordered that these 
groups be immediately disarmed. The 
execution of the order at Maltrata on 
July 9 resulted in an armed clash in 
which several agrarians and_ soldiers 
were killed. Three days later orders for 
the immediate disarming of the agrari- © 
ans were sent to all military command- 
ers. Reports of July 10 stated that the 
agrarians had instituted a reign of terror 
in certain parts of the State of Puebla. 
Later, on July 17, it was reported that 
groups of agrarians in Guanajuato, 
Jalisco and Vera Cruz were resisting 
the decree that they be disarmed. Agra- 
rians of San Luis Potosi and Aguas- 
calientes were disarmed without having 
offered resistance. 


Nicaragua 


CTING under instructions of Pres- 

ident Martinez, Nicaragua Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs Urtecho, 
on July 16, notified the United States 
Department of State that prominent 
Conservatives and Liberals, in the in- 
terest of international concord, had 
agreed on Carlos Solozano, Conserva- 


_tive, and Juan Bautista Sacasa, Liberal, 


for President and Vice President, re- 
spectively, of Nicaragua, and that they 
desired to know whether the Depart- 
ment of State would “look with favor 
on the alliance for the organization of 
national Government.” Replying the 
same day, the Department of State ad- 
vised that the United States Government 
had no preference whatever regarding 
Presidential candidates in Nicaragua; 
that it neither supported nor was hostile 
to any candidate there; that it desired 
only that free and fair elections should 
be held; and that it felt that “the trans- 
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ference of the centre of political ac- 
tivity of Nicaragua to Washington 
would be detrimental to the Govern- 
rent’s interests, and this Government 
therefore cannot express its views re- 
garding any ticket.” 

The desire was expressed that no can- 
didate not prohibited from holding the 
Presidency ‘by Article Il. of the Treaty 
of Peace and Amity, signed at Wash- 
ington on Feb. 7, 1923, and ratified by 
the Nicaraguan Congress on June 21, 
1924, should be impeded from present- 
ing his candidacy to the electors of 
Nicaragua. Assurance was given that 
any person freely and fairly elected in 
accordance with the electoral law and 
the Constitution of Nicaragua would be 
recognized by the Government of the 
United States, which would gladly “lend 
him its advice and counsel.” 

Sefor Toribio Tijerino, Nicaraguan 
Consul General and Financial Agent in 
New York, announced on July 11 that 
the debt of the Nicaraguan Government, 
contracted in October, 1920, from New 
York banking houses, and for which the 
Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua had been 
put up as collateral, had been liquidated 
and that the railroad once more was 
the exclusive proverty of the Nicaraguan 
Government. 


Honduras 


HREE hundred Honduran Jaborers 

at Puerto Castillo on July 10 peti- 
‘tioned Provisional President Tosta to 
remove all negroes from the entire At- 
lantic Coast; in case their request was 
not complied with, the petitioners 
threatened to take the law into their 
own hands and to exterminate the ne- 
groes. The murder of a Honduran citi- 
zen by Jamaican negroes was the occa- 
sion for the above action. 

The United States Department of 
State notified Provisional President 
Tosta in mid-July that the United States 
Government would base its future policy 
in the recognition of Central American 
Governments upon the provisions of Ar- 
ticle II. of the General Treaty of Peace 
and Amity, signed at Washington by 
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delegates of the five Central American 
republics on Feb. 7, 1923. Provisional 
President Tosta was further notified 
that the United States Government 
would not recognize any Honduran Gov- 
erriment headed by a leader of the re- 
cent revolutionary movement or by one 
who had held a high post or command ~ 
in the revolt. — ; 

Leaders of the recent revolutionary 
factions were reported on July 14 to 
have agreed upon Louis Borgan as a 
candidate for the Presidency of Hon- 
duras. 

Dispatches dated Aug. 7 reported a 
new phase of revolutionary turmoil. A 
telegram from Managua, Nicaragua, 
stated that two Americans had been 
killed in San Marcos de Colon, Hon- 
duras, when General Peralta, the revo- 
lutionary leade, attacked the village. 
Government forces were sent from Man- 
agua to guard the frontier, and it was 
also reporied that the American marines 
in Honduras had been sent to the border 
to repel the revolutionists. A message 
from Tegucigalpa stated that War Min- 
ister General Gregorio Ferrera had fled 
from the capital to the mountains on 
the morning of Aug. 7, taking with him 
a large number of troops and a large 
quantity of arms and ammunition, in 
open rebellion against the Government. 
Vigorous revolutionary activities had 
already begun near the Nicaraguan bor- 
der. The peace treaty signed on board 
the United States cruiser Milwaukee at 
Amapala in May had, it was pointed 
oat, proved unsuccessful in maintaining 
peace. The Cabinet was reformed, Sal- 
vador Agirre became Foreign Minister, 
General Martinez Funes took the port- 
folio of War and Felipe Calix became 
Minister of the Interior to succeed Gen- 
eral Tiburcio Carlas, who had resigned. 
A dispatch from United States Min- 
ister Franklin E. Morales at Teguci- 
galpa to the State Department indicated 
that the Liberal Party in Honduras was 
held responsible for the new outbreak, 
as it asserted that the provisional 
authorities had arrested “all the princi- 


pal leaders of the Liberal Party.” 
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. Panama 


N a formal report issued on July 

ll by the Department of Anthro 
pology of the American Museum of 
Natural History, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the three young Indians re- 
- cently carried to New York by Richard 
O. Marsh from Panama were not white, 
but were typical Indians of the albino 
type, except in two respects, namely, a 
great diminution of pigment and heads 
a trifle shorter and higher than those 
of the darker members of their tribe. 
Other scientists had previously declared 
that the children were white and not 
albinos. 
- Toll receipts of the Panama Canal 
forthe fiscal year ended June 30 
amounted to $24,290,963.54, which was 
an increase of $6,692,548.69 over the 
receipts for the preceding fiscal year. 
Commercial vessels passing through the 
canal during the fiscal year ended June 
30, totaled 5,230, as compared with 
3,967 vessels in the preceding fiscal 
year. These figures represent for the 
fiscal year 1923-1924 an increase of 
31.8 per cent. in transit and an increase 
of 38.7. per cent. in tolls. During the 
last fiscal year 250 more vessels passed 
through the canal from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific than passed through it from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
_ Dr. Edward Cheri, in announcing on 
July 31 his resignation from the Pan- 


ama Treaty Commission, which has — 


been conferring with a United States 
commission in Washington since March, 
stated that there was a deadlock on two 
vital issues. 


E] Salvador 
B*Y a decree of the President, a free 


reference and circulating library, 
to be known as the Library of Popular 
Culture, has been created as a part of 
the National Library of El Salvador. 
Main reading rooms in each of the de- 
partmental capitals and branches in 
each town are provided for in the de- 
cree. The books included in the spe- 
cial library cover such subjects as 
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morals, civic education, practical sci- 
ence, agriculture and industry. The 
local librarians are to give weekly lec- 
tures on agriculture and industrial sub- 
jects. 


Costa Rica 
(OsTA RICA has been presented 


with two powerful radio stations 
by the Mexican Government, the ex- 
pressed purpose being to strengthen the 
relations between the two countries. 


Cuba 
CUBAN Secretary of State de Ces- 


pedes issued a statement on July 
25 asserting that charges of mistreat- 
ment in Cuba of British West Indian 
subjects had been found upon investi- 
gation to be matters for civil action in 
civil courts and not for diplomatic in- 
tervention. 


As a means of combating typhoid 
fever, which is prevalent throughout 
Cuba, the compulsory inoculation 
against the disease for every person in 
Cuba was ordered by a Presidential de- 
cree of Aug. 2. Compulsory inocula- 
tion against typhoid had been instituted 
in Havana several weeks earlier. 

According to Vice Consul Fisher at 
Havana, 200,000 immigrants in Cuba 
from every quarter of the earth, who 
desire to reach the United States, were 
barred from entry into the latter coun- 
try by the new immigration law which 
became effective on July 1. 


Dominican Republic 
(GENERAL HORACIO VASQUEZ and 


Federico Velasquez were formally 
inaugurated as President and Vice Presi- 
dent, respectively, of the Dominican Re- 
public on July 12. At the same time, 
the American flag was lowered from 
the fort and the Dominican emblem 
was hoisted. These acts brought to 
an end the military administration of the 
United States in the Dominican Repub- 
lic that was proclaimed on Nov. 29. 
1916, because of the instability and ir- 
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regular procedure of the Dominican 
Government. a 
William E. Pulliam, United States 
Receiver General of Dominican Customs 
under the terms of the Treaty of 1907 
between the United States and _ the 
Dominican Republic, asserted in a for- 
mal report, which was made public in 
Washington on July 13, that the Domin- 
ican Republic was “paying its national 
indebtedness too rapidly at a time when 
it needs additional funds with which 
to meet its ordinary expenses, and the 
increased customs receipts, over $3,000,- 
000, automatically increase this rate of 
payment.” Pulliam recommended that 
this situation should receive careful at- 
tention. During 1923 the aggregate 
customs receipts of the Dominican Re- 
public were $3,625,621.22, as against 
the budeet estimate of $3,000,000. 
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During the same year a reduction of 
$1,389,508.60 was made in the bonded ~ 
indebtedness of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, leaving on Dec. 31, 1923, a balance 
outstanding of $13,412,209.83. 


Jamaica 


At a conference on health problems 

at Kingston on July 22 the Act- 
ing Governor of the island, in open- 
ing the conference, thanked the United 
Fruit Company for having arranged the 


conference and expressed gratitude to _ 


the Rockefeller Institute for its work in 
Jamaica. 

A visiting squadron of three British 
war cruisers reached Kingston on July 
26. No Brititsh war vessels are regu- 
larly assigned to British West Indian 
waters, 


South America 


By HARRY T. COLLINGS, 


Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


UBLIC interest in South America 
b was divided during July and 

August between the brief revolt in 
Brazil and the visit of Crown Prince 
Humberto of italy. The revolution, 
which threatened for a time to upset the 
plans of the Italian royal party, was 
completely crushed at the end of July, 
after several weeks of hard fighting in 
the State of Sao Paulo; on July 27 the 
Italian naval division which conveyed 
the Crown Prince and his party arrived 
at Bahia, Brazil. The royal traveler 
then went.to Rio de Janeiro, after which 
he spent ten days in Buenos Aires and 
in other Argentinian cities on the east 
coast. On the return of the party, stops 
were made in Uruguay and at several 
Brazilian ports. Though this visit was 
not of an official character, the Prince 
was everywhere greeted as a royal visi- 


tor. The Italian Government regards 
favorably the ties being formed between 
Italy and Eastern South America 
through Italian colonization. 

In an effort to find larger markets 
the Italian Government has fitted up a 
modern vessel of 10,000 tons, the Italia, 
as a floating exposition of home prod- 
ucts, and has sent it on a cruise around 
South America. The ship has spent 
from one to ten days each in the prin- 
cipal ports on the east coast, and dur- 
ing July and August visited Chile, Peru, 
Ecuador and the West Indies. 

Following an announcement made re- 
cently in New York by Sefior Abraham 
Martinez regarding the establishment of 
airplane service between North and 
South America, serious consideration is 
being given the project in South Amer- 
ica. The Colombian Government has 


definitely announced its readiness to 
appropriate money for this purpose. 
Radio communication also is being de- 


_veloped between the two continents. 


General James G. Harbord, President of 


the Radio Corporation of America, an- 


nounced in New York on July 24 that 
arrangements have been made by which 
his firm will have unlimited opportuni- 
ties to develop radio broadcasting in the 
Latin nations-of the New World. An 


-ambitious program to stimulate interest 


in radio among South American peo- 

ples has already been framed. 
Japanese immigration continued its 

diversion from North to South America, 


—as result of the exclusion law recently 
enacted in the United States; on June 


24, 430 Japanese immigrants sailed 
from Kobe for Brazil. This is double 
the usual number carried, and the in- 
crease excited comment in the Tokio 
press wherein it was regarded as sig- 
nificant. 


Argentina 
ROPOSALS for changing the Con- 


stitution of Argentina have been 
engaging national attention. On July 
4 Deputy Leopoldo Bard presented a 
bill to suppress articles in the present 
Constitution referring to Catholicism, 
including Article 2 which declares that 
the Government supports the Roman 
Catholic Church. Freedom of belief 
has long existed in the Argentine, but 
this bill would bring about a more com- 
plete separation of Church and State. 
It also proposes to increase the number 
of Cabinet Ministers to eleven, and to 
change the present method of opening 

legislative sessions, 
Works, 


The Minister of Public 


Senor Eufrasio Loza, presented his res- 


ignation to President Alvear on June 


~ 26. Fears were felt that his retirement 


might bring about further difficulty in 
the Cabinet; so, following a conference 
with the President, Senor Loza_ con- 
sented to withdraw his resignation. An 
official communication issued by Presi- 
dent Alvear stated that the resignation 


had been occasioned by a difference of 
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opinion in regard to certain adminis- 
trative affairs. The most important 
legislative action of late was the ap- 
proval by the Senate on July 19 of the 
elevation to Embassies of the Argentine 
Legations at Rome and Mexico City. . 


The Argentine polo team won the in- 
ternational championship at the Olym- 
pic Games in Paris July 6, by a victory 
of 6 to 5 over the United States team. 
The American team had previously de- 
feated the teams of both France and 
Spain. 


The broadcasting of radio messages. 


in Argentina has become cf sufficient 
importance to call for legislative con- 
trol. On July 1 a law was enacted di- 
viding the Republic into nineteen zones, ' 
each with appropriate letter designa- 
tion, so that the origin of messages may 
be located. This law also provides that 
broadcasting stations be divided into 
two classes, those using less than 500 
volts, and those using more. 

Reperts recently made pubiic showed 
a substantial increase in Argentina’s 
foreign trade. According to Govern- 
ment figures, the country’s exports dur- 
ing 1923 totaled 1,639,000,000 gold pe- 
sos, marking an increase of 274,000,000 
pesos over the figures of 1922. Re- 
porting on Argentina’s imports, the De- 
partment of Commerce of the United 
States announced on July 1 that, of a 
total of 9,420 passenger motor vehicles 
bought by Argentina from foreign na- 
tions during 1923, 8,717 were of Amer- 
ican make. 

San Martin, leader in the war for in- 
dependence of the Argentine early in 
the nineteenth century, is the George 
Washington of Argentina. A statue of 
this South American patriot has been 
presented to the United States for erec- 
tion in Washington. The American Le- 
gion of the Munson Steamship Line, on 
its voyage from Buenos Aires July 1, 
conveyed the statue to New York. 


Brazil 
MILITARY uprising against the 


Brazilian Government occupied the 
of authorities in the States 


A 
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of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
during the early part of July. A small 
group of soldiers in those States re- 
volted, executing a coup d’état on July 
6. The City of Sao Paulo, the com- 
mercial metropolis of the coffee districi, 
was occupied by the revolutionists for 
two weeks, at the end of which time 
an attack by the Federals was success- 
ful and the rebels evacuated. The sit- 
uation was under complete control of 
the Federal Government by the end of 
July. The following excerpts are taken 
from an official communication of the 
Ministe. of Foreign Affairs re!ative to 
the situation: “There occurred this 
morning (July 6) in the capital of the 
State of Sao Paulo a military uprising 
of minor importance. The Government 
of the State, by vigorous measures, pre- 
vented a spread cf the movement. The 
Federal Government, when informed of 
the situation, took immediate measures 
to re-establish order. The National 
Congress voted unanimously a state of 
siege. The situation in all States is 
calm. From all parts of the country 
come manifestations of loyalty to the 
Government. The navy and all Fed- 
eral garrisons remained faithful to the 
constituted powers.” Governors of all 
the States proffered military assistance 
to the national authoritir 

After the defeat the Federal army 
vigorously pursued the fleeing rebels, 
and during the first week of August 
there were numerous skirmishes at dif- 
ferent points along a straggling line 
extending from Sao Paulo to about 300 
miles west of that city. Meanwhile 
arrests of alleged revolutionaries in Sao 
Paulo have been frequent; on Aug. 6 
Dr. José Carlos de Macedo Soares, 
wealthy merchant and foremost citizen 
of Sao Paulo, was apprehended; on 
Aug. 7 the Government took into cus- 
tody Senhorita Anesia Pinheiro Mach- 
ado, brilliant aviatrix, who is charged 
with aiding the insurgents by serving 
as an air scout. 

President Barnardes on Aug. 6 signed 
the moratorium law voted by. Congress 
for the State of Sao Paulo, whereby all 
commercial bills and others were ex- 
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tended forty-five days from the respec- — 
tive dates on which they were due. 

A dispatch received by the State De- 
partment in Washington on Aug. 11 
stated that banks at Sao Paulo had re- | 
sumed operations since the revolution- 
ists’ withdrawal, but that conditions re- 
mained unseitled. Railroad communi- 
cation between Sao Paulo and the in- 
terior was described as “irregular and 


disrupted.” ; 
Chile | 
[THE organization by President Ales- 


sandri on July 20 of a new Radical 

Cabinet was the dominant event of the 
month. This Ministry took the place of 
the one which resigned shortly before 
the last general elections of March, but ~ 
which had remained in office because 
political difficulties hindered the selec- 
tion of the new Government. The mem- 
bers of the Alessandri Cabinet are: 

Sefior Aguirre—Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior. 

Sefior Briones — Foreign 
Worship and Colonization. ' 

Senior Salas—Education and Justice. 

Sefior Zanartu—Finance. 

Seftor Mora—War and Navy. 

Senor Banados—Public Works and 
Railways. 


Business conditions were not seriously 
affected by the change of Government. 
This is particularly significant as the 
nation is in the throes.of a pacific polit- 
ical struggle of peculiar intensity. The 
conflict which is being waged between 
the conservative parties which had held 
the Government since the establishment 
of the republic, and the advanced liberal 
parties—the bulk of which is constituted 
by the Radical and Democratic (labor) 
Parties—will reach a climax when the 
Presidential elections are held next year. 

On Jane 27 the Council of State pre- 
sented for the consideration of Con- 
gress the budget for 1925. The expen- 
ditures for next year are somewhat 
lower than those authorized for 1924 
and the estimated receipts for the com- 
ing year show an excess over expendi- 


tures of some 5,000,000 pesos. 
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Living costs in Chile continued to 


“increase because of the new taxes and 


the fall in the exchange value of the 
peso. From over 30 cents in 1918, the 
peso has fallen to slightly over 10. A 
publication of the Government Bureau 
of Statistics gave the following index 


numbers of the cost of living in the 


republic: 

Ue a ape LOO | 1OTO os eon 143 
10S de ey a TOG ATO 20 ao alas 168 
MOE 5% iso 390 fA Ua 92s Re 169 
BOTOS ce. EN PO2D Pe ade 173 
EN OPER aia 118 | i SPRY: eee 176 
owe Racy aaa PZE TOA oe *179 


*First three months. 


These figures show that Chile did not, 
like most countries, experience a drop 
in the cost of living during 1920-1922. 
Living costs were further increased by 
the imposition of new taxes amounting 
to about 100,000,000 pesos (approxi- 
mately $2.50 per capita) ; this tax went 
into operation on Jan. 1, 1924. Esti- 
mated receipts of the new income tax 
were 68,000,000 pesos; a revised esti- 
mate, however, reduced the proceeds of 
this to less than 50,000,000. Wages 
have not risen in proportion to increases 
in the cost of living. A recent Gov- 
ernment: investigation showed that; over 
80 per cent. of the wage earners in 
Chile received less than 5,000 pesos 
(approximately $500) per annum. As 
such a large proportion of the popu- 
lation is agricultural, however, much of 
the family income does not appear in 
monetary form. The financial prob- 


~~ Jems of the country have been the sub- 


ject of a series of conferences held 
during “Finance Week” in the middle 
of July. Both in Santiago and in Val- 


paraiso bankers and business men met 


to discuss the stabilizing of the Chilean 
peso at home and abroad. 

Diplomatic representatives of Great 
Britain in Chile announced plans for the 
visit of a British squadron to Chilean 
waters. The British squadron consists 
of four light cruisers, which arrived at 
Coquimbo Aug. 4. The steamer Italia, 
fitted out by the Italian Government as 
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a floating commercial exposition, spent 
the first week of July in Valparaiso har- 
hor. Large groups of visitors were on 
board each day. Press reports stated 
that orders for some $500,000 of Italian 
products were taken at Valparaiso, al- 
though it was not the original intention 
of the exposition to do anything except 
display Italian products. 

The Minister of Foreign Relations has 
recommended to Congress the names of 
Sefior Armando Quezada Acharan and 
Sefior Enrique Villegas, at present Min- 
isters to the Governments of France and 
lialy, respectively, as the new represen- 
tatives of Chile on the League of Na- 
tions. : 

Bolivia 

OLIVIA was stirred during the 

month. under review by reports 
that an extensive campaign. against 
France and Belguim had been launched 
by the German colony at La Paz; it was 
alleged that the German legation as- 
sisted in the spread of the propaganda. 
According to the reports, the propa- 
gandists distributed pamphlets in which 
grave charges were made against the 
Army of Occupation in the Ruhr. 


Frederick Scott, Director General of 
the Bolivian Posts, was attacked at 
La Paz, on May 7 by a man who had 
been his secretary; Mr. Scott was 
seriously injured. The Director Gen- 
eral, who is a British subject, was ap- 
pointed to office last September. 


Ecuador 


SHE steadily improving economic 
conditions in Ecuador have been 
paralleled by definite efforts toward ex- 
pansion of the republic’s diplomatic 
connections throughout the world. The 
most important recent move in this di- 
rection was the establishment of a lega- 
tion in Switzerland; this action was 
announced by the Government on Aug. 
8, and Sefor Robalino Davila was ap- 
pointed as the first Ecuadorian Minister 


to the Alpine Republic. 


The British Empire 
By RALSTON HAYDEN, 


Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


Great Britain 
ab HIS has been an American Sum: 


mer in Great Britain. The Dawes 

plan for putting the economic, 

and consequently the political, structure 
of the world on a firm basis has been 
the subject of the great and crucial 
Interallied Conference which convened 
in London on July 16, and the action 
of the American “observers” and ex- 
perts who have participated in the con- 
ference has frequently been the centre 
of world attention. Members of the 
American Bar Association who jour- 
neyed to England to meet with their 
professional brethren exhausted the 
London supply of silk hats and were 
entertained with a round of brilliant 
and imposing festivities. The fact that 
their President, Charles E. Hughes, 
American Secretary of State, participat- 
ed in their activities and at the same 
time conferred unofficially with mem- 
bers of the British Government em- 
phasized the importance of their visit. 
Americans also played a prominent 
part in the International Advertising 
Convention, which began at Wembley 
on July 14.. The three American Army 
planes on their round-the-world flight 
reached England on July 16 and their 


pilots and mechanicians were_enthusias- 


tically received and entertained. Dur- 


ing the month the historic bonds which 
unite the British and American peoples 
were recalled by the gift of a gavel 
made from one of the beams of Indepen- 
dence Hall in Philadelphia to the Lon- 
don Guildhall Museum, and by the plac- 
ing of a bronze tablet in York Cathe- 
dral by representatives of the City of 
New York. On July 31, also, a monu- 
ment commemorating the departure of 
the Pilgrim Fathers of Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire from Immingham Creek in 
1606 was unveiled in Immingham. And 


finally Lady Astor, born in Virginia, 


‘was again a subject of discussion he- 


cause a painting commemorating her in- 
troduction into the House as its first 
woman member was hung within the 
precincts of the House of Commons 
without a vote of the House. 


In the field of politics the month — 
been dominated by the Inter-— 


has 
allied Conference. Other parliamentary 
events of interest, however, were the de- 
feat of the MacDonald Government on 
July 18 during the discussion of the 
Unemployment bill (an event which did 
not affect the status of the Cabinet) ; 
the passage through the House of Com- 


mons of the Government’s Housing and © 


Agricultural Wage bills, the latter of 
which empowers district committees of 
farmers and workers to fix laborers’ 


remuneration locally in rural areas, 


and the announcement in the House by 
C. P. Trevelyan, Minister of Education, 
that the Government was inaugurating 


a scheme which in ten years would dou- 
ble the proportion of the British popu-. 


lation receiving secondary education, 
the present proportion being 10 per 
1,000. ; 
The rejection by Mr. MacDonald of 
the Treaty of Mutual Assistance drafted 
by the League of Nations, and a state- 
ment made in the Commons on July 31 
by the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Admiralty indicated that an important 
feature of the MacDonald Government's 
foreign policy would be the calling of 


another disarmament conference as soon | 
as a favorable opportunity presented it- 


self. It was also intimated that if no 
response was made to the abandonment 


of the construction of a naval base’at 


Singapore, then the Government very 
reluctantly would have to go on with 
this project. 

Admiral Sir Charles Madden, Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet — 


from 1919 to 1922, has been appointed 


1016 


er 
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an Admiral of the Fleet, the highest rank 
in the British Navy. 


_ Ras Tafari Makonnen, heir apparent 
and Prince Regent of Abyssinia, paid 
an official visit to England, emphasiz- 
ing the relations of friendship which 
exist between his country and that of 
King George. fF. 

The review of the Grand Fleet by 
King George on July 26 was the first 
event of the sort since the historic re- 
view off Spithead just before the war. 
In 1914 there were 55 battleships in line 
as compared with 10 in the present 
fleet; there were 4 battle cruisers as 
compared with 1 today; 55 cruisers as 


compared with 9. On the other hand 


the destroyers have increased from 56 
to 88, and airplane carriers and mine- 
sweepers have made their appearance. 

A far-reaching Government inquiry 
into British industry and commerce 
with special reference to export trade 
was begun on July 30 by a committee 
of nineteen experts representing all 
branches of trade. The ; 
investigation is expect- 
ed to last for two years, 
but reports will be pre- 
sented as the work pro- 
eresses. 


Ireland 


ETTLEMENT of the 

Ulster-Free State 
dispute continued dur- 
ing the month to be the 
~ outstanding Irish prob- 
lem. Numerous con- 
ferences were held 
during July, looking 
to the completion of 
the commission of 
three to determine the 
boundary line between 
the Free State and Ul- 
ster; these conclaves 
were rendered futile 
by the repeated refusal 
of Ulster to name a 
Commissioner. Pre- 
mier MacDonald fi- 
nally decided upon a 
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program, and on Aug. 6 a bill was in-| 
troduced in the House of Commons 


providing that, subject to confirma- 


tion of an agreement by the British 
Parliament and the Dail, the North 
Irish Government’s power to appoint a 
Commissioner should be transferred to 
and exercised by the British Govern- 
ment, and any Commissioner so ap- 
pointed should be deemed to be a Com- 
missioner appointed by the Northern 
Irish Government. It was further an- 
nounced that Parliament would reas- 
semble on Sept. 30 to vote upon the 
measure; the postponement of action on 
the bill also gave Ulster a final chance 
to name its.boundary representative. 


Eamon de Valera and Austin Stack, 
leaders of the Republican opposition to 
the Irish Free State, were released from. 
prison on July 16. The former had 
been confined for a little less than a 
year and the latter since April, 1923. 
De Valera was enthusiastically received 


Wide World 


‘itish and Irish statesmen who attempted to settle the Irish 
Pina ion (from left to right): President Cosgrave of the Free 
State, Prime Minister MacDonald and Sir James Craig, Premier 


of Northern Ireland 
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in Dublin, but the political effects of 
his release have not yet become appar- 
ent. The British Government has re- 
leased two prominent Irish prisoners, 
Art O’Brien and Sean McGrath. | 

The return of normal conditions in 
Ireland is marked by a tourist revival. 
Visitors from America and the Conti- 
nent are numerous and the isolation of 
the period of civil war seems to be end- 
ing. The Tailteann Games also have 
served to divert public attention from 
political strife. The peaceful aspect of 
Dublin, however, was somewhat altered 
by a strike of municipal employes 
which was called July 26 in protest 
against a proposed reduction of 6. shil- 
lings ($1.50) in their weekly wages. 
Most of the public services of the city 
were affected by the strike, to the incon- 
venience of the Dublin public and of 
tourists. 

The Free State was invited to take 
part in the Interallied Conference 
through indirect representation on the 
British delegation, but refused on the 
ground that the Free State Government 
could not feel itself bound by any de- 
cision which the conference might reach. 


Canada 


HE session of the Canadian Parlia- 

ment which began last February 
was brought to an end on July 19. 
Legislation passed during the closing 
days of the session included the Church 
Union bill, uniting the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational Churches 
of Canada, but containing the proviso 
that any congregation wishing to do so 
might remain out of the United Church. 
A redistribution bill increasing the 
membership of the House from 235 to 
245, was also passed. The measure en- 
larged the representation of the West- 
ern Provinces at the expense of certain 
districts in the East. 

The wheat harvest has begun in the 
Prairie Provinces and is a bountiful 
one. Thirty-seven thousand hands are 
required to get ir the crop, and of these 
some 20,000 must be imported from 
Eastern Canada During .the_ nine 
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‘months ending in June Canada exported 


20,428,000 bushels. of wheat to the 
United. States in comparison with 13,- 
167,301 bushels during the correspond- 
ing nine months two years ago. 
Western farmers have profited greatly 
from the marked increase in the price 
of wheat, it having been estimated that 
the Saskatchewan 1924 crop has gained 
to the extent of $50,000,000 as the re- 
sult of the 42-cent rise during the past 
month. ; 

The prohibition question continues to 
hold a prominent place in Canadian 
politics. 
voted against a “bone dry” policy. In 
a very close election in British Colum- 
bia the sale of beer by the glass was fa- 
vored by a majority of 53. 
perance party has demanded a recount 
of the votes. The Government of On- 
tario has announced that a plebiscite on 
the liquor question will be held on 
Oct? 21. 
results of the Quebec liquor plan is 
printed on page 988. ] 

An amendment to the act for the bet- 
ter protection of immigrant children 
was passed during the recent session of 
the Ontario Legislature, broadening the 


application of the act to include any 


child brought into the Province for set- 
tlement instead of, as formerly, only 
orphan, dependent or neglected child 
immigrants. 
guarantee fair and humane treatment 
for child immigrants. eG es 


The Canadian Government. steame 


Arctic left Quebee on July 5 on a voy- 
age of exploration’ and scientific re- 
search to the Far North. After. resist- 
ing for years the efforts of climbers of 
Canada and the United States to reach 
its summit, Mount Geikie, the highest 
peak in the Rampart Range, Jasper Na- 


tional Park, Alberta, was finally con-— 


quered by two Canadians: ard an Amer- 
ican on July 14; «2-7: LPs 

British Columbia on July 7 sold 
$3,000,000 worth of 5 per cent. bonds 
for refunding purposes and to pay for 
new buildings for the University. of 
British Columbia at Point Grey, near 
Vancouver. The loan is for fifteen 
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The tem-- 


[An article describing the 


The: act is intended to — 
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years. A short time before the issue of 
these bonds the Government of the Pro- 
vince floated another loan of $3,000,000 
at the rate of 4.600 per cent. The term 
of these bonds is three years and the in- 
terest rate the lowest .paid by-a Cana- 
dian Province during the past ten years. 

Minimum wage schedules for female 
employes in the rubber and tobacco in- 
dustries of Ontario have been announced 
by the Minimum Wage Board of the 
Province. In the city of Toronto the 
wage for an experienced woman em- 
ploye over 18 years of age shall not be 
less than $12.50 per week, while inex- 


_perienced adults and girls under 18 may 


be paid somewhat less. The minimum 
rate is graded down to the lower cost of 
living in cities and towns smaller than 


‘Toronto, 


~ 


South Africa 


OLLOWING the meeting of the new 
South African Parliament the Na- 
tionalist-Labor Government is setting 


GENERAL J. C. SMUTS 


Who has ceased. to be Prime Minister of 
South Africa as a result of the recent elections 
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GENERAL J. B. M. HERTZOG 
Tne new Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa 


forth its policy and sounding out the 
country upon various features of its 
program. It is realized that Labor holds 
the balance of power, as the transfer- 
ence of its eighteen votes to the Opposi- 
tion headed by General Smuts would 
mean the downfall of the Hertzog Cabi- 
net. In the speech of the Governor- 
General at the opening session on July 
25 it was announced that legislation 
would be introduced dealing with the 
German nationals in Southwest Africa; 
that immediate steps would be taken 
toward the employment of more white 
labor on the railways; that increased 
financial provision would be made for 
the relief of the unemployed, and that 
a Department of Labor would be inaug- 
urated. 

The crops of the Union have suffered 
severely from a prolonged drought and 
the attacks of locusts. The Government 
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is sending a mission to Southwest Africa» 


and the Bechuanaland Protectorate in 
order to devise plans by which the lo- 
custs can be destroyed at iheir breeding 
places. 

The report of a Government commit- 
tee. of experts upon the industries and 
natural resources of the Union regards 
the decline of immigration and the slow 
growth of the white population of South 
Africa as being unfortunate for the de- 
velopment of the country, but declares 


that within the last few years notable. 


progress has been made in the primary 
industries of the land, agriculture and 
mining. 


India 
(THE Ahmedabad meeting of the 


Executive Committee of the All- 
India’ Congress ended with the de- 
-cisive defeat of Ghandi and his follow- 
ers and the victory of C. R. Das and the 
Swaraj (home rule) Party of violence. 
It is too early to estimate the ultimate 
course and future influence of the great 
Mahatma who had all native India at 
his feet a short two years ago, but for 
the present the party of non-violence is 
in eclipse. 

The racial and religious hatred which 
divides the Indian people appeared on 
the surface at Delhi on July 15 when 
Mohammadan-Hindu riots caused the 
death of a number of persons, the in- 
jury of many more and _ necessitated 
miilitary control of the city. Although 
British troops promptly suppressed the 
actual fighting between the two groups, 
the capital remained in a high state of 
tension and further outbreaks were 
feared. 

The Indian Government has decided 
to undertake the printing of postage 
stamps and currency notes: instead of 
importing them as it hitherto has done. 
The experiment will be an interesting 
one, as it has always been declared that 
such work could not be satisfactorily 
done under the climatic conditions pre- 
vailing in India. jm 

The women students of the Benares 
Hindu University are protesting against 
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the proposal to provide a separate fac- 


They fear | 


ulty for their instruction. 
that their teachers would not be of as 


high quality as those assigned to the — 


male students and demand that they be 
allowed to study in the same classes as 
the men. The situation has arisen on 
account of the opening of a new dor- 


mitory to accommodate 100 women stu- . 


dents of the university. 


Conditions on the Northwest frontier 
remain unsettled. On July 28 four 
British soldiers were killed and two 
others injured in bombing operations 
against the Waziri tribesmen. 

In Bengal 357 school inspectors have 
been dismissed as the result of the re- 
fusal of the Swaraj Party in the Bengal 
Legislative Council to permit the ap- 
propriation of money for their salaries» 
This action has left the 53,000 schools 
of the province with twenty-nine in- 
spectors. The’ policy was justified by 
C. R. Das, who was primarily respon- 
sible for it, upon the ground that edu- 
cation was being sacrificed to inspection 
and that the inspectors were merely 


spies of the bureaucracy. The Governor - 


cannot restore thé item of the inspec- 
tors’ salaries to the appropriation bill, 
as education is a “transferred” subject 
in charge of an Indian Minister respon- 
sible to the Indian Legislative Council. 
Lord Lytton has declared that, “as mat- 
ters stand at present, all hope of educa- 


tional efficiency must be abandoned.” 


a conclusion which the universal recog- 
nition of constant and expert inspection 
in schools of this type would seem to 
justify. 


Australia 


{ ABOR continues to gain ground 


throughout the Commonwealth, the 
latest significant advance being the 
formation of a Labor Ministry in 
the State of Victoria: As a result of 
the recent elections, Labor largely in- 
creased its representation in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, though not to the ex- 
tent of being in a majority over all other 
parties. 
headed by Premier Sir Alexander Pea- 


Sept., 1924 — 


On July 17 the Government 
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cock was defeated on a vote of confi- 
dence, and on his resignation the leader 
of the Labor Party, G. M. Prendergast, 


formed a Government. 


The composite Ministry which at pres- 


~ ent carries on the Government of the 


Australian Commonwealth received a 
new lease of life on July 24 when an 
agreement to continue the coalition and 
fight the next elections together was 
reached by the Nationalist and Country 
Parties. 

A bill providing for compulsory vot- 
ing at Federal elections passed its third 
reading in the House of Representatives 
on July 25. The Government bill au- 
thorizing the construction of two 10,000- 
ton cruisers was also passed. A Labor 
amendment providing that both vessels 
should be built in Australia was’ re- 
jected, it being estimated that their con- 
struction in England would involve a 
saving of £50,000 per vessel. 

Dr. J. H. L. Cumpston, Director Gen- 
eral of Health and Director of Quaran- 
tine, has left Australia on an official 
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visit to the United States at the invita- 
tion of the Rockefeller Foundation, for 
the purpose of studying the treatment of 
cancer, tuberculosis and diabetes. 


The minimum wage rate for all 
classes of industry in Adelaide, capital 
of the State of South Australia, has been 
increased seven pence (about 14 cents), 
and now stands at 13s. 8d. (about $3.28) — 
per day of eight hours. The increase 
was based upon estimates of the in- 
creased cost of living and raises the 
minimum wage to the highest point ever 
reached in South Australia. 

The effective occupation of the im- 
mense and largely unsettled continent 
of Anstralia is regarded as the greatest 
national problem of the Commonwealth 
today. Among a number of projects 
which are hoped to contribute to this 
end are the recent exploratory flight 
around Australia, the Central Austral- 
ian exploring expedition begun by Stef- 
ansson, of Arctic fame, and the plan to 
create a new State out of territory which 
is now a part of New South Wales. 


France and Belgium 


By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


\_ Professor of History, University of Minnesota 


France 
) URING the last month the chief 


interest of France centred not in 

Paris but in London, where 
Premier Herriot was wrestling with the 
seemingly eternal problem of the Ger- 
man reparations. According to every 
French account the Premier and his 
associates went to the extreme limit of 
what was permissible in reducing their 
demands upon Germany under -. the 
Dawes plan, and any further conces- 
‘sions would have produced an explo- 
sion in the Chamber involving the 
prompt downfall of the new Liberal 


Ministry and the return of Nationalist 
elements to power, if not the actual 
reinstatement of M. Poincaré with his 
policy of “thorough.” On the other 
hand, however, had the London Con- 
ference broken up unsuccessfully the 
Herriot Cabinet would have gone to an 
equally early doom. As things stood 
early in August, even the opponents of 
the Ministry were inclined to bestow. 
high praise upon the Premier, and, com- 
menting on Mr. MacDonald’s statement 
that “only Satan himself can now sepa- 
rate the Allies.” the Paris Temns on 
Aug. 2 apparently spoke for almost 
the entire French press when it glee- 
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fully declared: “Even the German dele- 
gates will scarcely now, in the face of 
this hard-reached agreement, aspire to 
play the part of Lucifer.” 

The Chamber of Deputies was in ses- 
sion up to July 15, when it adjourned 
for two weeks. The last act before the 
‘adjournment was to pass the Amnesty 
bill for war offenders, a measure vig- 
orously demanded by the Radical and 
Socialist groups. The last articles of 
the bill were put through by only twenty 
Deputies, who worked all night under 
the authorization of proxies given them 
by their colleagues who had gone home 
to bed. This exercise of a French par- 
liamentary usage enabled the passage 
of the bill just before dawn on July 15. 

The Liberal Cabinet continued to 
enact measures unwelcome to its prede- 
cessor or directly the reverse of M. 
Poincaré’s policy. The Chamber on July 
30, by a vote of 338 to 204, re-estab- 
lished the Government monopoly of 
matches abolished by the Poincaré 
régime. It was announced that “as a 
measure of economy” the usual Autumn 
military manoeuvres would not be held 
on a general scale this year. This de- 
cision was commended by the pacifist 
elements, but was denounced by the 
Nationalists and the Conservatives as 
weakening the defenses of the republic. 
The Government, also following its pol- 
icy of reducing armaments as much as 
possible, declared that it would not call 
out the reservists of the class of 1920 
until 1925. The decrease of tension 
between France and Germany was indi- 
cated by the announcement that for the 
first time in ten years French ports 
were to be thrown open freely to Ger- 
man shipping. The French League of 
Nations Association issued a formal in- 
vitation to the Germans to attend the 
International Congress of the League 
_of Nations Association. 

It would be wrong, however, to infer 
that the French people had ceased to 
feel intensely upon the twin subjects 
of reparations and security. At the 
height of the London Conference the 
French Ministers there present found it 
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needful to send the following formal 
communication, which was read to the 
Chamber on July 29: “The French 
delegation, while seeking to give legiti- 
mate securities to lenders [to Germany | 
is taking care that there shall be no 
infringement of either the Treaty of 
Versailles or of the rights of France in 
event of the non-application of collec- 
tive action.” That this statement was 
not pronounced enough to please the 
majority of the Chamber was said to 
have been evidenced by the fact that 
only a few Socialists applauded the 
reading, and that it was received with 
apparent coldness not only by the Oppo- 
sition but by the Moderate -Left, M. 
Herriott’s main support for a majority. 

Concerning security, the French au- 


thorities continued their investigations - 


of the charges that Germany is rearm- 
ing again somewhat as Prussia did be- 
fore 1813. Le Matin, one of the most 
influential of the Parisian papers, as- 
serted that the present German army 
was not 100,000 as provided by the 
treaty, but actually 250,000, the Se- 
curity Police organized in 1921 being 
“for all intents and purposes a regular 
army.” It is also contended that great 
care is being taken in Germany to keep 
up the old military formations by means 
of regimental associations of ex-soldiers, 
that all German youths are now being 


given what amounts to a military train- 


ing in athletic or sporting organizations, 
that technical preparations on a large 
scale are being pushed, and that “ma- 
ierially as well as morally Germany is 
ready for mobilization, or rather for a 
‘national insurrection’ systematically 


prepared by military leaders with the 


uttermost care and energy.” 

Secretary of State Hughes arrived in 
the French capital from London on July 
28 and, owing to tension over the Repa- 
ration Conference, speculation was rife 
as to the possible outcome of the visit 
of the American statesman. Mr. Hughes 
was discreetly silent, however, content- 
ing himself with saying in an interview 
that “the alternative to failure of the 
London conference is so terrible and so 
dangerous that the allied Premiers must- 
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come to an agreement. They cannot 
afford a failure.” In a brief address 
at a reception at the Hotel de Ville, 
greeting a great company of French 
lawyers, Mr. Hughes dwelt on the com- 
mon benificent purpose of the French 
and American legal systems, and made 
an earnest plea for a spirit of justice 
and peace in international no less than 
internal affairs. He added: “We know 
of no cure for these conditions | follow- 
ing the World War] save as we may 
find it in the disposition of peoples 
intent on the interests of peace.” In an- 
other newspaper interview Mr. Hughes 
stated that “the Dawes plan has been 
approved by all the Governments, in- 
cluding the German, as the most prac- 
ticable, just and-reasonable solution of 
the reparations problem; it must be 
applied practically, in a spirit of jus- 
tice and with rational methods, if we 
intend to emerge from the difficulties 
of the last five years.” Mr. Hughes 
while in Paris conferred with President 
Doumerge, M. Millerand, M. Poincaré 
and many other French leaders, and 
after his departure for Brussels on July 
31 the press of Paris expressed confi- 
dence that the American Secretary of 
- State had learned thoroughly the French 
viewpoint, and fully appreciated why 
the nation insisted rigorously both upon 
a complete disarmament of Germany 
and upon the payment of full:and un- 
erudged reparations. 

Domestic events of significance have 
been few of late in the republic. -The 
usual friction between extreme Radicals 
and Conservatives continued unabating; 
on July 22, at the funeral of M. Sebas- 
tian Velly, Communist Mayor of Douar- 
nese in Brittany, his fellow-Communists 
started to march with a red flag behind 
the hearse. The priests invited by the 
family to officiate refused to permit this 
demonstration, and an unseemly wrangle 
followed. At length by compromise the 
Communists were permitted to march 
with their red banner at the end of the 
cortége. The proposal of the Cabinet 
to direct the transfer of the ashes of 
the famous Socialist, Jean Jaurés (as- 
sassinated in 1914), to the Pantheon was 
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received by the Conservative press’ as 
nothing less than an insult to the famous 
dead now reposing in that building. 
However, on July 31, the measure 
passed in the Chamber by 346 votes to 
110, and the Senate ratified the pro- 
posal with only five adverse votes. Of- 
ficial ceremonies, it was. announced, 
would mark the exhumation and _ re- 
burial of Jaurés. 

Since the fairly complete stabilization 
of the franc—its value was $0.0538 New 
York exchange on Aug. 4—the economic 
condition of the republic has appeared 
to be relatively satisfactory. The favor- 
able position of the French External 8 — 
per cent. bonds (10414 on Aug. 4) as 
compared with earlier quotations testi- 
fied to the increasing confidence of the 
business world in the future of France. 

In the first three months of 1924 there 
were 24,039 more deaths than births 
registered throughout the nation. It is 
evident enough that the losses caused 
by the war are not being made good. 
The population of France went down 
from 41,476,271 in 1913 to 39,209,518 
in 1921, making it apparent that it 
would take some twenty years, even 
with an excess of births of 100,000 per 
annum, to compensate for the numbers 
lost in the war. This probably is too ~ 
optimistic an estimate, for, as M. Poin- 
caré pointed out in a recent speech, the. 
birth rate decreased by more than one- 
half during the war, and the number 
of young men and women who will 
attain the age of 20 between 1935 and 
1940 will diminish suddenly in propor- 
tion. To meet the situation, pronounced 
effort has been made to stimulate the 
increase of large families; at Mulhouse, 
for example, there is established an 
employers’ fund which grants work- 
people sums rising from 31 francs per 
month for the first child up to 97.50 
francs for the tenth, so that a family of 
ten children would actually receive as- 
sistance amounting to 4,375 francs per 
year. There are many similar funds, 
public and private. However, it is be- 
coming apparent that a large part of 
the evil is traceable to the excessively 
high death rate. In 1923 there were 
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actually 3,500 more births in France 
than in England and Wales, but there 
we-e also 222,100 more deaths than in 
the neighboring land across the Chan- 
nel. It is charged that defective hy- 
gienic conditions among the French 
agricultural classes, the practice of put- 
ting infants out to nurse, and ineffective 
measures against tuberculosis account in 
large measure for this great national 
problem. Already France is confronted 
with an immigration question which is 
likely to be intensified by the new re- 
striction of immigrants to the United 
States. There are today over 2,000,000 
foreigners of some thirty-two nationali- 
ties upon French soil, with Italians. 
Spaniards, Belgians, Poles and Ruma- 
nians forming the largest element. These 
people are not welcomed as competitors 
for French skilled labor, and France 
tolerates them only for their services in 
the farming districts. Already there are 
proposals in the National Chamber for 
“protection against cheap foreign la- 
bor,” and M. Petitjean, Deputy from 
the Seine, has introduced a bill levying 
a tax alike upon foreign workmen and 
upon those French employers who hire 
the same when French workmen are 
available. 


Belgium 
NTEREST in Belgium during the 


month under review centred upon 
the Antwerp ship channel developments; 
the channel, which had been blocked 
for large vessels, and concerning the 
restoration of which nautical wiseacres 
spoke dubiously, has been dredged 
successfully, so that on Aug. 7 the great 
Red Star liners Belgenland and Lapland 
were enabled to resume their direct voy- 
ages to Antwerp from New York. 

Before the London Conference on 
July 7 M. Hymans, Belgian Foreign 
Minister, addressing the meeting of the 
Foreign Press Association at Brussels, 
warmly commended the Dawes program 
and expressed extreme confidence that 
all difficulties would be smoothed over. 
He stated, however, that two great sub- 
jects could not be touched at the con- 
ference—those of the interallied debts 
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and of security against German attack 
upon France and Belgium. Until these 
were settled, he added, the world could 
not be on a firm basis. “The era of 


disquiet is not over. The Nationalist pas- — 


sions rumble in Germany. So let us 
stand guard, but at the same time let 
us never despair either of law or of 
humanity.” - 

Charles Evans Hughes, the American 
Secretary of State, arrived at Brussels 


from Paris on July 31, and was greetcd | 


at the station by a distinguished com- 
pany and by enthusiastic crowds. On 
Aug. 1 Mr. Hughes was the guest of 
honor of both the University of Brus- 
sels and then of the University of Lou- 
vain, the degree of Doctor of Laws be- 
ing bestowed upon him at each institu- 
tion. The Louvain degree was con- 
ferred at Malines by Cardinal Mercier, 
who, speaking in the name of the uni- 
versity, presented the diploma to Mr. 
Hughes as to one “whose conscience as 
a jurist and experience as a diplomat 
are so justly renowned.” The same eve- 
ning Mr. Hughes dined with King 
Albert and Queen Elizabeth, with whom 
he again conferred before leaving for 
Berlin next day. . 

On July 3 a treaty of commerce be- 
tween Belgium (with Luxemburg) and 
Canada was signed at Ottawa. The 
treatment to be awarded Belgian manu- 
facturers is on the whole very favorable. 
Last year Canada absorbed about 50,- 
000,000 francs’ worth of Belgian prod- 
ucts, and it expected that this total will 
now be considerably increased. 


The little districts of Eupen, Malmédy 
and St. Vith, which were ceded by Ger- 
many in 1919, have been at length so 
completely Belgicized that a law has 
been proposed by M. Poullet, Minister 
of the Interior, for their permanent 
absorption into the kingdom. The Ger- 
man language is to be permitted in 
court procedure along with the French 
in most of the communes, and in two 
police courts (Eupen and St. Vith) all. 


the proceedings are to be entirely in 


German unless the accused party spe- 
cifically demands that French be. 
spoken. 


Germany 


HILE some improvement may 
be noted in Germany’s eco- 
nomic condition, the general 
situation is as yet far from satisfactory. 
the surplus of 3,000,000 gold marks 
for the first ten days in June was more 
than counterbalanced by the rather 
gloomy statement issued by the Minis- 
try of Commerce, which indicated a 
marked increase in the number of bank- 
ruptcies, especially of unlimited part- 
nerships. During the month of June 
the number of such failures was three 
times the number for May. 


The labor market also showed a con- 
siant decline. The Berlin Labor Of- 
fice, for instance, reported that 6,000 
more unemployed were entered on the 
list for the week ending July. 19 than 
for the previous week. The total num- 
ber of unemployed registered in Ber- 
lin at the beginning of the third week 
‘in July was nearly 93,000. Compara- 
tive tables printed in the Berlin Vor- 
warts on July 10 indicated that the 
municipal unskilled workers, as well as 
many of the more highly skilled em- 
ployes, were actually receiving a wage 
averaging about 30 per cent. less than 


= Sat pre-war days. In 1914 an unskilled 
3 full-time worker in any of Berlin’s de- 


partments drew from 28 to 34 marks a 
week according to his length of service, 
with slight allowances for his family in 
some of the city’s subdivisions. At 
present, with similar allowances, he re- 


_ ceives only 23.50 marks, from which is 
= deducted about 3.50 marks for taxes, in- 
a surance and so forth, as against deduc- 


tions of 1.18 in 1914. Skilled workers 
now receive an average of 31 marks as 
compared with 37 marks before the 
war. The personnel of the departments 
has also been cut. In 1914 the Berlin 


street cleaners numbered 1,580  full- 
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time men and 577 helpers; now the 
total is only 1,444. Similar reductions 
in personnel are found in other depart- 
ments. 6 
Representatives of organized labor in 
Germany have expressed the fear that 
employers evidently intend to use the 


-Dawes plan as a screen for the com- 


plete abolition of the legal eight-hour 
working day. That the eight-hour day. 
is already being exceeded to a great ex- 
tent under agreements involving trade — 
union and Government consent is shown 
in a report issued by the German Gen- 
eral Federation of Trade Unions on an 
inquiry covering 2,453,523 persons in ~ 
seven leading trades employed by 46,- 
122 concerns. Of every 100 building 
trades workers 11 were working more 
than 48 hours a week; of 100 printing 
trades workers, 49.4; chemical workers, 
44; woodworkers, 21.1; metal workers, 
63.5; shoemakers, 14.5; textile workers, 
82.4. The report estimates that half the 
workers of Germany are toiling more 
than 48 hours a week. The fears of the 
German labor leaders have been some- 
what allayed by statements made by 
Albert Thomas and Hjalmar Branting to 
the effect that the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations would 
exercise all pressure possible to prevent 
the abolition of the eight-hour day un- 
der any pretext. Mr. Branting said: 


It is to be hoped that the declarations 
of the German Government in this im- 
portant matter will not create any se- 
rious difficulties. A lengthening of the 
working day in Germany carries a germ 
of grave social conflicts for the workers 
of all Europe, because the industrialists 
of other countries, pointing to German 
competition, will also demand extra work 
from their employes. Thus the main- 
tenance of the eight-hour day, which rep- 
resents the most valuable result of the 
overturn of 1918 for the social progress 
of the workers, would be seriously men- 
aced. Extra work in Germany cannot 
be justified on the ground of reparation 
production, as the States interested in 
reparations have expressly stated in their 
resolutions that reparation deliveries are 
not to result in injuring the justified so- 
cial demands of the German workers. 
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The German. Socialists are endeav- 
oring to induce the Marx-Stresemann 
Government to take a definite stand 
against the German employers’ drive for 
unlimited exploitation of their workers 
under the ;!ea of patriotic necessity. 

Two measures of importance have 
been taken by the Government in its 
efforts to help the German farmers. 
The first is a decree of the Ministry of 
Agriculture removing the embargo on 
‘German grain, flour and other products. 
The farmers, thé Government points out, 
are unable to dispose of their products 
at home and must therefore find mar- 
kets elsewhere. In opposing the meas- 
ure Vorwarts asserted that the price of 
home-grown grain would be raised, thus 
entailing great hardship to the German 
workers. The Government promises to 
curb the export of the released prod- 
ucts if it “assumes alarming propor- 
tions.” The second measure, opposed 
by the Social Democrats, is a proposed 
tariff on food products, including live 
cattle, hogs and sheep, meat, rye, 
wheat, barley, oats and __ potatoes. 
American packers are giving the 
measure close attention. 


The German Government scored a 
clean-cut victory on its foreign policy 
when on July 26 the Reichstag ex- 
pressed confidence by a vote of 172 to 
62. The vote was taken immediately 
after a long speech by the Nationalist 
Professor Hoetsch, who roundly de- 
nounced the Government. The Na- 
tionalist Party, he said, would accept 
the Dawes plan only on condition of 
amnesty for all Germans imprisoned by 
the French in the ‘Ruhr, security for 
Germany against sanctions an_ the com- 
plete economic and military evacuation 
of the Ruhr. He also demanded re- 
newed enforcement of the Rhineland 
agreement and declared that France, 
despite her change of Premiers, held 
fast to the old Poincaré policy regard- 
ing the inviolability of the Versailles 
Treaty and the necessity of imposing a 
policy of penalties on Germany. The 
fact that sixty-nine Nationalists  re- 
fused to vote was regarded by many as 
strong corroboration of the persistent 


reports of discord in the Nationalist 


ranks. 

A new organization, the Reichsban- 
ner, has been founded for the purpose 
of combating the Monarchists.. Under 
the leadership of General von Schoe- 


naich the membership already numbers 


over a million. On Aug. 10, the 
fifth anniversary of adoption of the 
German Constitution, demonstrations 
were held in all parts of the country. 
The Nationalists, though not as active 
as during the election campaign, con- 
tinue their policy of criticism and agi- 
tation. The principal military leaders 
of the great war made the tenth anni- 
versary of the beginning of that con- 
flict the occasion for appealing to the 
military spirit of the nation. Von Hin- 
denburg, Ludendorff, von Kluck, Mack- 


ensen and the former Crown Prince all 


issued formal statements extolling the 


spirit of the old empire. Ernest Toller, 
Germany’s radical dramatist and author 


of “Masse Mensch,” who has just been ~ 


released after five years in prison, re- 
cently appeared before a Reichstag 
committee, where he condemned. the 
methods of the Bavarian court which 
sentenced him, and of Bavarian prison 
authorities. 
contrasted his sentence. and treatment 


with that accorded Adolph Hitler. 
A special Reichstag court handling 


election cases has declared invalid the 


Reichstag election of May 4 in so far as 
the Ninth Electoral District in Oppeln, 
Upper Silesia, is concerned. As a re- 
sult the three Centrists, two Commu- 
nists and one German Nationalist 
seated from that district lose their 
places in the Reichstag. It appears that 
one of the “nuisance parties,” so nu- 
merous and unimportant in Germany, 
was excluded from the ballot contrary 
to the election law. 

Several German newspapers, plays 
and cinema films have been prohibited 
in the occupied territory by the Rhine- 
land High Commission. The banned 
plays include a popular folk play, 
“Schneider Wibbel,” the scene of which 
is laid in Rhineland during the Napo- 
leonic era. 
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The 


economic arrangement under 


which the German industrialists in the 


Ruhr have been delivering some mate- 
rial on reparation account and paying 
license and export fees has been ex- 
tended to include dye, brick, textiles, 


paper and other industries. This exten- 


sion is to remain in operation until the 
Dawes plan goes into effect. 

- Announcement has been recently 
made that Dr. Theodor Rosenbaum, a 
Berlin physician, after twenty years of 
experimenting has invented a gyrorec- 
tor, an apparatus whereby. aircraft 
pilots can steer by magnetic compass. 


In the course of a couple of months 


passengers on German railroad trains 
will be able to telephone to any tele- 
phone number in Germany as well as be 
reached by telephone from any point in 
Germany by means of a wireless outfit 
now being installed on all railroads. 

According to recent statistics, divorce 
is steadily on the increase throughout 
The number of legal sepa- 
rations being granted at present is vir- 
tually double the number ten years ago. 
Infidelity is the cause given for 53 per 
cent. of the divorces last year, the men 
being to blame in the greater number 
of cases. 


Austria 


(NE of the most significant’ events 
in the recent history of Austria 
was the formal opening on July 20 of 
Vienna’s new hydroelectric _ station 
which will provide the city with 80 per 
cent. of its electricity. Since the peace 
treaty was signed Austria, which has 
been forced to import practically all 
its coal from abroad, has made stren- 
uous efforts to replace fuel by water 
power. Practically every waterway in 
every part of Austria has been har- 
nessed for the production of electricity. 
A considerable part of the railroad 
through the Tyrol mountains has al- 
ready been electrified. It is believed 
that development of water power sta- 
tions throughout Austria will be an 
item of greatest importance in the fu- 
ture trade of the country. 
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As a result of his fanatical attacks 
on Catholicism and of his effort to stir 
up class hatred, General Ludendorff has 
been debarred from Austria by the Gov- 
ernment. Ludendorff had planned a 
demonstration at Salzburg, but his ut- 
terances against the Catholics not only 
turned all Bavaria against him, but so 
antagonized Austria, where the Chancel- 
lor, Herr Seipel, is a Catholic priest, 
that the famous German leader was. ad- 
vised that his presence at Salzburg was 
not wanted. 


The anti-Semitic feeling which has 
long prevailed in Austria still con- 
tinues. A bitter complaint against the 
anti-Semitism ruling the universities 
and colleges of Austria was voiced on 
July 16 by Mayor Seitz of Vienna in a 
speech delivered in the Austrian Par- 
liament. He attacked the influence of 
the Hakenkreuzler and stated that many 
of the best minds and greatest scholars 
are being barred from institutions of 
learning in Austria merely because 
they are Jews. He cited the names of 
the physicist Horovita, the social hy- 
gienist Peller, and the chemist Feigel. 


Efforts to promote international co- 
operation in medicine and surgery were 
furthered as a result of a conference of 
heart specialists held in Vienna. The 
conference was called by Professor. 
Wenckebach, who delivered a course of 
lectures in the United States last year. 
on relief of angina pectoris by surgery. 
Among those who attended were the two 
American surgeons, Dr. Walter B. Cof- 
fey and Dr. Brown of the Southern Pa- 
cific Hospital, San Francisco, who have 
made valuable scientific contributions to 
the physiology of the heart’s action. 
Another conference will be held within 
a year. 

A report published by the Board of 
Health of Vienna indicates that during 
the last forty years 948 persons died of 
poisoning. An analysis of the report 
shows that accidental poisoning, espe- 
cially in industrial and commercial life, 
is increasing while criminal poisoning 
is decreasing. The cocaine habit, im- 
ported into Austria lately, is giving the 
authorities considerable trouble. 


Italy 


By LILY ROSS TAYLOR 
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the trial of Matteotti’s murderers, 
which will not take place until 
the court opers in November, are pro- 
ceeding. At the same time the assaults 
upon Senator Bergamini and Deputy 
Amendola, as well as various other 
Fascista outrages, are receiving investi- 
gation to determine whether the group 
of men who killed Matteotti was also 
responsible for them. In general the 
proceedings have gone forward under 
cover of strict secrecy, and the exercise 
-of the newly established control of the 
press has been threatened when news- 
paper comment became too active. 
Recent developments arousing great 
excitement have come from [arinacci’s 
sudden entry into the case in defense 
of Dumini, supposed leader of the gang 
of murderers. In a letter to the Prose- 
cuting Attorney, Farinacci, “ras” of 
Cremona, and most intransigent of the 
local Fascista chiefs, declared that, 
since the trial was assuming the char- 
acter of a general attack on Fascismo, 
he would undertake the defense of 
-Dumini, which he had previously re- 
fused. In another letter to the Fascista 
paper Impero, Farinacci attempted to 
put the whole responsibility of the 
murder on Cesare Rossi, chief of the 
Fascista press bureau, who resigned 
because of his implication in the mur- 
der, and, after a week in hiding, gave 
himself up to the authorities. Accord- 
ing to Farinacci, Rossi, an ex-anarchist 
who desired power for himself, had 
been plotting for some time with the 
enemies of Fascismo. A visit of Rossi 
to Paris in May is made the object of 
special suspicion by Farinacci. Rossi 
has denied Farinacci’s charges. Ac- 
cording to the Socialist daily Sereno, 
Rossi has also made a general accusa- 
tion which implicates in the plot 
against Matteotti many of the chiefs of 
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Giacomo 

Socialist 

Chamber 

_ assassinated by the Fascisti, talk- 

ing to Deputy Grassi a few days 
before his death 


Matteotti (right), the 
member of the italian 
of Deputies, who was 


Fascismo an: even, it is asserted, Mus- 
solini himself. The accusation is said 
to be made in a detailed statement pre- 
pared by Rossi during his week in 
hiding. 

The decree giving the Government 
control over the press has been the 
chief subject of discussion in the 
Italian papers during the month. The ~ 
decree, published in the Official Gazette 
on July 8, purported to be the same 
decree that was passed, but not put 
into effect, by the Cabinet a year ago; 
actually it differed in one important 
particular from the earlier decree. In- 
stead of censoring the news by causing 
the papers to appear with blank spaces 
where forbidden items had been 
printed, as was customary during the 
war, it provides for the complete se- 
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police. . 
director who is designated as respon- 


decree represents. 


__ questration of newspapers containing 
‘news. “of a false or partisan nature 
which may interfere with diplomatic 


action. of the Government in- foreign 


affairs, or may injure the national 


credit at home or abroad, or may 


arouse unjustified alarms among the 
people, or mav in any other way dis- 


turb public order.” The officials who 


determine whether news is of such a 


character are the local prefects, who 
are authorized to act through the 
A system of warnings to the 


sible for the newspaper is also insti- 
tuted, and two such warnings within a 


year will make it necessary for a new 
director to be chosen for the paper. 
1p 


A second decree, published on July 11, 


_makes special provisions as to the ma- 


chinery by which the control of the 
press is to be applied, and states that 
sequestration of papers can take place 
without the more severe official warn- 


ing. 


The attacks in the Opposition press, 
which regards the new decree as worse 
than the wartime censorship, call atten- 
tion to the fact that Mussolini had but 
lately promised to end the custom of 
making laws by royal decrees. The 
constitutionality of the use of such de- 
crees after the urgent need of war was 
over has been much questioned in 
recent years. In this particular case it 
is pointed out that an urgent decree 
that is a year old is in itself an anom- 
aly. Moreover, by some method that is 
not clear, the anti-Fascista papers state, 
two articles, the one providing for the 


‘sequestration of newspapers and_ the 


ene putting control into the hands of 


‘the local prefects, have been added to 


the original decree. The chief basis of 
attack has, of course, been the essential 
suppression of freedom and the firm 
entrenchment of dictatorship that the 
All the newspapers 
except the genuine Fascista organs de- 
plore the measure, and many newspa- 
pers which, like the Giornale d'Italia, 
organ of the Liberals, have supported 
Mussolini, heartily condemn his latest 
action. 
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The law so far has been applied in 
a number of cases, of which the follow-. 
ing are perhaps typical: On July 14 — 
the Voce Repubblicana of Rome was 
sequestered because of the publication 
of a violent letter written by the exiled 
Spanish scholar, Miguel de Unamuno, 
against the King and Government of 
Spain. On July 18 the Popolo, the 
Catholic daily, received a formal warn- 
ing for publishing remarks that were, 
in the view of the Prefect of Rome, an 
attempt to minimize the work of the 
Italian delegation at the London Con- 
ference. On July 19 the Fascista paper - 
Impero was sequestered for insisting 
on the restoration of the death penaliy 
and for the publication of a list of — 
people to whom it ought to be applied. 
On July 27 all the papers of Milan, 
except Mussolini’s organ, the Popolo 
aItalia, were sequestered for publish- 
ing some of. Cesare Rossi’s alleged 
revelations. When Mussolini heard of 
the circumstances he ordered the news- 
papers to be released, on the ground 
that there had been too wide an appli- 
cation of the decree. The Fascisti point 
out that the decree has been applied 
against Fascisti as well as against the 
Opposition. Certainly so far freedom 
of criticism in the Opposition, which 
continues its vigorous attacks on Mis- 
solini, has not been seriously curtailed. 
The chief Opposition paper, the Mondo, 
has more than doubled its circulation, 
and the Corriere della Sera, a more 
temperate but none the less firm oppo- 
nent, has increased its circulation by 
two-thirds. The popularity of these 
papers, said to be much more read than 
the chief Fascista organs, is one of the 
strongest indications that Mussolini’s 
position in the country is profoundly 
shaken. 

The most significant indication of 
Mussolini’s position is the seeming de- 
fection of the Liberals, who have hith- 
erto been counted among the majority 
that supports him. Their organ, the 
Giornale d'Italia of Rome, has beeu 
most active in deploring his recent 
trend. The dramatist Sem Benelli, who 
was elected to Parliament on the Fas- 
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cista lists, has published there a series 
of articles urging Liberals to united 
action as Italians and not as adherents 
of any particular party. But the Lib- 
erals—and their veteran leader, Giolit- 
ti—will hardly find themselves in ac- 
cord with some elements in the Opposi- 
tion. When, after a meeting of the Pop- 
war, or Catholic, Party about the mid- 
ale of July, a close alliance between the 
Popular and the Unitarian Socialist 
Parties seemed imminent, the Giornale 
d italia, which had been vigorous in its 
- attacks on the new press regulations, 
showed signs of wavering in its con- 
demnation of Fascismo. In his speech 
to the Fascista Grand Council, on July 
23. Mussolini’ said of the Liberals: 
“They have been so friendly and loyal 
toward us as to merit to be called hon- 
orary Fascisti, and they deserve to be 
treated with equal cordiality by us.” As 
was true during the recent elections, 
they have threatened te desert Mussolini, 
but so far have not actually done so. 
His greatest safeguard is still the lack of 
unanimity among the forces that op- 
pose him. 

The application of the control of the 
press was undoubtedly a sign that the 
more intransigeant wing of the Fascisti 
had the upper hand, and the promi- 
nence of Farinacci as chief orator at 
recent large gatherings of Fascisti is a 
further sign to the same effect. Musso- 
lini’s own utterances toward the Oppo- 
sition have been less conciliatory than 
‘they were in the early days after Mat- 
teotti’s murder. An article published 
on July 12 in his paper, the Popolo 
d'Italia, in which Mussolini’s style has 
been generally recognized, takes note 
of the way in which he has weathered 
the crisis: “Attacked by a national 
and world-wide campaign of terrible 
proportions, which makes one think that 
preparations were made in advance to 
secure the maximum advantage froin 
any misfortune that overtook Fascismo, 
Mussolini has remained at his post in 
spite of the storm. The exaggerated 
demands of the Opposition, the varia- 
tions in public opinion, the volte face 
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of numerous people have not shaken 


him.” The comments on the militia, 
chief object of his adversaries’ attack 


are especially significant: 


Like the party, the militia, Mussolini’s 
creation and his best beloved, has con- 
dueted itself splendidly. It was ready, 
and it is ready now. If some excitement 
has run through the ranks, it is due to - 
high-spirited impatience and to the fear 
—altogether ungrounded—of seeing the 
special character of the miltia destroyed. 
The militia is what it is. It cannot so 
far lose its nature as to turn into a 
ridicuious second to the army or a gro- 
tesque royal guard. 

None of the things which the Opposi- 
tion asked’for have been granted, and 
nothing will be. The changes in the 
Cabinet were already in progress, and so 


was the ‘‘constitutionalizing’’ of the 
militia, 
Mussolini’s subsequent statements 


show, as does this article, that the pro- 
jected reorganization of the militia is 
not of a very fundamental nature. 
After the meeting of the Council of 
Ministers on Aug. ] it was announced 
that the relation of officers of the mili- 
tia to regular army officers and the 


functions of the militia in peace and — 


war had been more clearly defined. In 
war the militia will, in general, be 
merged with the regular army. Jn 
peace it has acquired the direction of 
the pre-military training of Italian 
boys. The membership, which, accord- 


ing to Mussolini’s previous statement, 


was to be open to every one, is actually 
limited to those who possess. “certain 
physical, moral and political qualifica- 
tions” not further defined. The date 
when the militia is to take the oath of 
allegianee to the King provided for in 
this same announcement has not yet 
been set. Evidently the oath will not 
change the character of the militia as 
an organization of Fascisti, whose pur- 
pose is to serve the party. 


At the meeting of the Grand Council 
of the Fascisti on July 22 Mussolini 
advocated the following reforms of the 
party: 

1. Nomination through free elections by 
the. Fascista rank and file of a new 
directorate of the Fascist Party. 

2. Strict ‘‘revision’’ of the rank and 
file of the Fascisti in order to free the 
party of all its undesirables. 

3. Greater discipline. 

4. .The institution of a “Court of Dis- 


cipline,’’ presided over by some non- 
Fascist whose integrity is above discus- 
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sion, to have vigilance over the activities 

of the leaders of the Fascist Party. 

». Intensification of Fascist trade union 

~activities. 
His comments on normalization were 
interesting. He said that if normaliza- 
tion meant the return to strict legality 
and the suppression of violence, this 
was being and would be done, but if it 
meant the suppression of I ascismo, 
then the problem would assume the 
character of a trial of strength between 
-Fascismo and the Opposition. “In any 
case,” he added, “our régime refuses to 
submit to any judgment except the 
judgment of history.” 

The Opposiiion papers contain per- 
sistent reports that large shipments of 
arms to private individuals are being 
made throughout Italy, and the state- 
ment is made that the local prefects 
have paid ne attention to complaints 
about the shipments. These arms— 
chiefly rifles and bayonets—have been 
associated by the opponents of Fas- 
cismo with the large gatherings of the 
militia that have taken place during the 
last month and with the constant talk 
‘in the more exireme Fascista papers of 
a second march on Rome. 

A meeting of the Opposition parities 
that was scheduled at Rome for Aug. 3 
was forbidden “for reasons of public 
safety.” Reports of similar restric- 
ticns, that are in line with the treatment 
that the Opposition parties received 
during the recent election, have come 
from cther parts of Italy. Yet, within 
a week comes news to show that there 
are apparently limits beyond which re- 
pression cannot be carried and that op- 
position cannot be permanently beaten 
into silence. 

Unusually daring demonstrations 
against the Government were held by 
Communists in Rome on the evenings of 
Aug. 9 and 10. Carabineers, it was as- 
serted, looked on with apparent indiffer- 
ence and made no efforts to interfere, 
the inference being that they were sym- 
pathetic to any anti-Fascist manifesta- 
tion, At the meeting on Aug. 9 there 
were shouts of “Down with Mussolini!” 
and “Down with Fascismo!” On the fol- 
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lowing evening the Communists attached 
red flags to telephone poles. It was 
stated that the Communist revival had 
its origin outside Italy and was being 
stimulated by the way the Fascista Gov- 
ernment had conducted affairs since the 
disappearance of Deputy Matteotti. 

In spite of the disturbed condition 
of Italian public opinion, recent events 
have had very little effect on the state 


of Italian exchange, which, in marked 


contrast to French values, is actually . 
somewhat stronger than was the case a 
year ago. There was a drop in Italian 
values on the Paris Bourse just before 
the Matteotti murder, a circumstance 
that has beea charged by Farinacci to 
reports said to have been circulated by 
Cesare Rossi. Minister of Finance di 
Stefani, before going to London to rep- 
resent Italy at the conference to discuss 
the Dawes plan, made a report to Mus- 
solini in which he described the state 
of the budget as more favorable than 
it had been at the time when Parlia- 
ment closed. Unemployment, accord- 
ing to reports, is a less serious problem 
than it was normally in pre-war days. 
On the other hand, this year’s wheat 
crop is a failure, and a much larger 
importation of wheat than usual will be 
necessary. AI] bakeries in Rome have 
begun again to bake war bread, which 
is sold at the regular price, 1.20 lire a 
kilogram, while the usual white bread 
has been raised in price to 2 lire a kilo- 
gram. 

In a lecture on the Capitoline on 
June 10 Senator Marconi gave an ae- 
count of his recent experiments which, 
he believes, will produce a revolution- 
ary effect in the use of radio. His dis- 
covery of the use of short variable wave 
lengths will, he claims, do away with 
the value of high-power stations, and, 
while diminishing the cost, will at the 
same time greatly increase the speed 
of the messages sent; there will also be 
less dependence on atmospheric condi- 
tions, and since the length of the waves 
can be varied, there can be more sia- 
tions with no danger of interfering with 
each other. 


Eastern Europe and the Balkans 


By FREDERIC A. OGG, 


Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


Bulgaria 


URING the month under review 
1) the possibility of another Bol- 
shevist uprising like that of last 
September causzd great apprehension 
in Sofia and throughout the country. 
It was well known to the. authorities 
that, through the medium of the Bul- 
garian Communist Party, abetted by a 
portion of the Agrarian Party of Stam- 
bulisky, the Bolsheviki had been smug- 
gling not only money but large quan- 
tities of arms and munitions across the 
borders from well-stocked bases near 
Vienna and Constantinople. 
more, the Bolsheviki have been organ- 
izing so-called hrigand bands, which of 
late have committed such extensive dep- 
redations that the police and volun- 
teer army have been ordered to pursue 
and wipe them out at all costs. In point 
of fact, these bands are composed not 
of ordinary brigands but of Commu- 
nists masquerading as such with the 
object of terrorizing the countryside 
and killing such officials and well-to- 
do peasants as are known to be opposed 
to Communism. It is believed that there 
is also a fully formed plot for the as- 
sassination of Premier Tsankoff and 
other members of the Government. 
Eighty per cent. of the country’s pop- 
ulation are peasants, among whom the 
conspirators have apparently so far met 
with no great success. But the Govern- 
ment is not blind to the danger. With 
a view to preventing the spread of 
peasant disaffection it has suspended 
further demands for payment of over- 
due taxes among the rural population, 
and has instructed the prefects to take 
the utmost pains to avoid acts likely 
to produce discontent. There are evi- 
dences that a general Balkan revolu- 
tion is the Bolshevist objective, with 
Bulearia considered the most promising 
field, with the possible exception of the 
Dobrudjan possessions of Rumania. 


Further- 


Linked up with the activities of the 
Communists are the raids of comitadji 
bands from Bulgarian bases upon ad- 
jacent portions of Yugoslavia and 
Greece; at the end of July these depre-— 
dations precipitated the most tense in- 
ternational situation that Southeastern 


Europe had known for many months. ~ 


On July 29 it was reported that the two 
disturbed States had formally agreed to 
order a combined advance against Bul- 
garia whenever Bulgarian comitadjis 
should make further serious raids in the 
territories of either. The demonstra- 
tions have not had Communist motives 
entirely; many of them have been out- 
breaks of Macedonian autonomists, who 
are believed to be preparing for a drive 
for reunion and independence under 
Bulgaria’s protecting wing. A Greek 
General has made a special inspection 
of the frontiers in order to prepare the 
border troops for an immediate advance 
on Sofia when the occasion arises. The 
Bulgarian Government, on Aug. 3, noti- 
fied both Greece and Yugoslavia that 
troops would be placed at the frontiers 
to prevent further bandit outrages. 

On July 17 the Sobranje voted full — 
amnesty for the Cabinet of Vaseil Rado- 
slavoff, the former Bulgarian Premier, 
who was convicted with his Ministry 
of having brought Bulgaria into the 
World War on the side of the Central 
Powers. Radoslavoff and thirteen of 
his Ministers were arrested in 1918. 
The Premier and one of his colleagues 
escaped to Berlin; the remaining twelve 
were thrown into prison; and by vote 
of the people all were condemned last 
year to life sentences. The action of 
we Sobranje reverses this popular ver- 

ict. 


Czechoslovakia 
R EAFEIRMING their faith in the 


original program for the Czecho- 
slovak Republic laid down by Presi- 
dent Masaryk in the so-called Wash-. 
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ington Declaration, dated Paris, Oct. 
18, 1918, but actually worked out dur- 
ing the Czech leader’s stay in the 
American capital, 30,000 members of 
the Czechoslovak Legionaries’ Associa- 
‘tion gathered in Prague on June 28 in 
a great convention and issued a mani- 
festo to their former comrades in arms 
and to the country in general, indicating 
their readiness to support progressive 
legislation to the utmost and to block 
the reactionary currents recently in evi- 
dence in the war-born nation. _Reply- 
ing from the castle balcony to the 
greetings of the delegates, President 
Masaryk expressed the hope and confi- 
dence of the nation in the full triumph 
of “democracy and justice in all fields 
of human endeavor.” In the course of 
his official tour about the same time 
through the province of Moravia, 
which has a corsiderable Jewish popu- 
lation, the President publicly affirmed 
his conviction that “there should be the 
most absolute equality of rights for all 
peoples and religious communities.” 

During the session of Parliament 
which ended late in June, a new law 
protecting tenants against landlords 
who would charge all they could col- 
lect and one extending unemployment 
insurance were put through, despite the 
opposition of the more reactionary 
bourgeois parties. An elaborate proj- 
ect for old age pensions for all workers 
did not come before the chamber, al- 
though prepared in great detail in com- 
mittee. It will be on the program of 
the next session and is expected to pass. 

No changes are reported in the tariff, 
despite the demands of the agrarians 
and industrialists for protection and the 
fight for free trade led by the Socialists. 
Through a cut of 30,000 men the peace- 
time army, however, is to be brought 
down to about 120,000, which means a 
large saving for the treasury. 

The first of the court processes grow- 
ing out of the oil and alcohol scandals 
bared last Winter came to an end on 
June 25 with the conviction of seven of 
the twelve civilian Government em- 
ployes and business men under trial be- 
fore the criminal provincial court on 
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charges of offering and accepting bribes 
in deals for supplying the army with 
gasoline. 


Greece 


A FIER approximately three months 
in office the Ministry of Papanas- 
tasion fell on July 19. It had been 
tottering ever since the abrupt resig- 
nation of General Condylis, Minister 
of War, and M. Tsouderos, Minister of 
Finance, in the early part of June. A 
new Cabinet with M. Sophoulis as Pre- 
mier took office on July 24. Included 
in its membership was Georges Roussos, 
former Minister to the United States. 

The Cabinet crisis thus formally ter- 
minated has injected a further element 
of uncertainty into the arduous process 
of converting Greece into a stable re- 
public. General Condylis is the key 
man in the new situation. A vigorous, 
abrupt, relentless, self-confident person, 
trained in the ways of the army in the 
field, he resigned his post on the ground 
that the Papanastasion Government was. 
weak and temporizing, and, was taking 
no adequate steps to avert the spread 
of Communism among the laboring 
classes and the refugee populations. 
He has remained in Athens, and has 
continued to interest himself actively in 
the country’s affairs; there is no incon- 
siderable possibility that time will see 
him established as dictator. He pro- 
fesses to be attached to a_ policy of 
peace abroad; but he would expect to 
rule at home with a powerful hand. 
Honesty is his slogan, and he believes 
in force as the best means of achiev- 
ing it. 

Added to the prospect of a dictator- 
ship is the unsettling possibility of a 
monarchist reaction. There are distinct 
signs of renewed royalist activity and 
hopefulness. Indeed, many observers 
believe that a counter-revolution is im- 
minent; and it is a well-known fact that 
the royalists have joined hands with the 
former Venizelists. The deposed King 
George, who is now on a visit to Eng- 
land, is quoted as saying that it is only 
a matter of time until he will he re- 
called to the throne. 
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One of the strangest migrations in 
history was completed on July 27, when 
the last 2,000 Turkish peasants in Greek 
Macedonia took ship for Constanti- 
nople, following the arrival of the final 
cuota of Greeks from Pontius and other 
parts of Turkey. This exchange of 
populations, first suggested by Ameri- 
can experts on Near Eastern affairs, 
was carried out under terms of the 
Lausanne Treaty. The Turks who have 
been transported to their homeland 
have been sent to villages in the Pontius 
or Kharput areas, where they have been 
allotted land and dwellings. Large 
aumbers of the Greeks transplanted into 
Europe, however, are still herded in 
concentration camps, where they are 
living in indescribable misery. The 
changing Greek Governments have been 
unequal to the task of caring for the 
unfortunates, and the resoarces of 
Western charity have not been adequate. 

During ihe last week of July a new 
element was injected into the problem 
by the action of the Athens Government 
in serving notice on 50,000 Armenians 
that they must quit the country because 
they were occupying room needed by 
the Greek refugees. At last accounts, 
the League of Nations was trying to 
find some haven to which the evicted 
people might be directed. Since those 
io be evicted included orphans under 
care of the American Near East Relief, 
protest was made to Washington. Irwin 
Laughlin, the American Minister to 
Greece, started an inquiry on Aug. 3, 
and the eviction of America’s protégés 
was halted pending developments. 


Hungary 


"THE Reconstruction Loan, floated 

under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, has proved a complete suc- 
ces3. Subscriptions in Great Britain cov- 
ered more than twice the portion of the 
issue allocated to the investors of that 
country, and the American allotment— 
handled by a syndicate including Speyer 
& Co. and the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany—was sold within forty-eight hours. 
In view of the good economic recovery 
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which Hungary is now making, the 
terms of the loan have been regarded 
as generous. 


Evidences of this recovery are abun- 
dant. The Government has made agree- 
ments with almost all neighboring States 
regarding pre-war debts, and there have 
been credit understandings with Italy 
and Czechoslovakia. The foreign trade 
balance is improving, the import surplus 


in the first five months of 1924 being’ 


454,000,000 gold crowns, against 852.- 
000,000 in the same month of 1923. 
The exchange situation is definitely bet- 
ter, and the establishment of 271 new 
industrial concerns in 1923 indicates a 
substantial industrial uplift. Treasury 
receipts are large, and the sponsors of 
the Reconstruction Loan have an- 
nounced that the revenues pledged as 
security for the issue amounted during 


the first half of the year to almost three — 
times the sum required in an equal 
period of time for interest and sinking. 


fund. The first report of Jeremiah 
Smith, Commissioner General represent- 
ing the League of Nations, submitted in 
the middle of July, testified that the 
economic conditions of the country were 
fundamentally sound. However, the re- 
duction of the number of Civil Service 
employes was proving more difficult 
than was anticipated; the State railways 
were still working at a loss, and unusual 
drought in July had considerably re- 
duced crop prospects. 
The political situation remained high- 
ly confused. On one hand, the reac- 
lionaries, captained by the Regent, Ad- 
miral Horihy, and including the Awak- 
ening Magyars and their sympathizers, 
were fearful that a relaxation of the 
present régime of modified terrorism 
would mean their loss of power. On the 
other hand, the Socialists and other lib- 
erals were clamoring for an end of the 
dictatorship and a definite organization 


of the country on a Democratic basis. 


Between the two policies, Premier Beth- 
len hesitated and temporized. In May 
he. assured the twenty-four Socialist 
members of the National Assembly that 
most of their demands for a more lib- 


eral political policy, including political 


that the 
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amnesty, would be met, but he failed to 
_ make good his promises. Several of the 
emigrés who were misled by Bethlen’s 
professions returned home to find them- 
selves proceeded against on charges of 
high treason and other offenses. Real 
amnesty, however, has been extended on 
repeated occasions to Awakening Mag- 
yars guilty of killing labor leaders or 
Jews, and a cablegram of July 21 an- 
nounced that, on the proposal of Ad- 


miral Horthy, the Cabinet had decided. 


to pardon all persons involved in the 
attempt to restore the late Emperor 
Charles to his throne in 1921. 

To the surprise of most of the depu- 
ties, and of political circles in general, 
the Summer session of the National As- 
~ sembly was suddenly adjourned on July 

3 until Oct. 1. Though the motion to 
adjourn was made by one of the opposi- 
tion members, the Liberal papers assert 
Government was behind the 
move, as it wished to avoid discussion of 
the economic situation in the Assembly 
and a demand by the Socialists for the 
abolition of the notorious internment 
camp of Zala-Egerszeg. 

The press in general, which opposed 
the Press law introduced by the Gov- 
ernment some weeks ago as calculated 
to legalize the suppression of freedom 
of published opinion or facts, expresses 
its satisfaction that action on the bill 
will have to wait until the budget ques- 
tion is settled in the Autumn and the 
law for the election of a new City Gov- 
ernment in Budapest enacted. 

The present administration of the 
capital is under the control of Awaken- 
ing Magyars and their sympathizers, as 
the result of an election held immediate- 
‘ly after the overthrow of the Communist 
régime in the Summer of 1919. The 
Administration’s term of office was due 
to expire with 1923, but, according to 
its hostile critics, the election was de- 
layed for the purpose of enacting a law 
to restrict the municipal suffrage in 
such a way that the reactionaries would 
retain control in spite of the rising tide 
of Socialist and Liberal sentiment. In 
the meantime a Government Commis- 
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Jan. 1. 
Poland 
LN CHANGE of considerable impor- 


tance took place in the Polish 
Cabinet during July. Criticism of the 
administration of the Foreign Ministry 
by Count Maurice Zamoyski was 
voiced in the Diet more and more fre- 
quently by leaders of the Left as the 
Summer advanced. Although a vote of 
censure failed by a small majority the 
Foreign Minister tendered his resigna- 
tion on July 17, Premier Grabski of- 
fered the post to Stanislas Thugutt, 
leader of the Radical Peasants’ Party 
in the Diet. After consultation with 
his party Mr. Thuguit declined the offer 
and ten days later the post was accepted 
by Count Alexander Skrynski, a former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who only 
a few weeks ago was appointed Polish 
Minister to the League of Nations. He 
was Polish Minister to Rumania in 
1920. Skrynski is classed as a political 
Liberal with support among the Left. 

The Polish Parliament on July 11 
adopted the budgei for 1924—the first 
real budget ever given regular parlia- 
mentary approval in Poland in accord- 
ance with the Constituiion. Hitherto, 
Parliament had had nothing better than 
sketchy provisional estimates on which 
to pass judgment. Hence the recent 
action is regarded as an epoch-making 
event—the crowning achievement in a 
long line of recent financial reforms. 
Al] parties voted for the budget except 
the Socialists and the National minori- 
ties. The total estimated expenditure 
is 1,490,000,000 zlotys ($338,500,000), 
and revenue is computed at 1,422,000,- 
000 zlotys ($323,500,000). The largest 
item on the expenditure side is the mili- 
tary estimate, i. e., 615,000,000 zlotys; 
the largest on the revenue side is the 
estimated yield of the capital levy, 1. e., 
333,000,000 zlotys. 

A week after the budget was passed 
Parliament enacted a separate measure 
creating a Government alcoho] monop- 
oly, which is expected to yield $64.- 
000,000 yearly, and whose proceeds 
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may be used as a guarantee for a loan 
which Premier Grabski may try to float 
in the United States. Negotiations were 
in progress between the two countries 
looking to a funding of Poland’s debt 
on lines similar to those followed in 
the funding of the British obligation. 
Much interest was aroused early in 
July by the introduction of the Govern- 
ment’s long-awaited Minorities _ bill. 
The measure undertakes to concede 
complete freedom in the use of the 
Ukrainian, White Russian, Ruthenian 
and Lithuanian languages in the schools 
and before the courts and administra- 
tive authorities—rights which the na- 
tional minorities did not have under 
Russian rule or during the past three 
years of Polish reorganization. The 
bill was voted on July 9, with the sup- 
port of all Polish parties (about 75 per 
cent. of the Seym), but over the pro- 
test of the various minorities, whose 
deputies took the ground that the rights 
granted are insufficient. The Jews 
were especially dissatisfied, for the rea- 
son that Yiddish is not included in the 
list of officially recognized languages. 


The Government has under considera- 
tion various proposals looking toward 
the transfer of powers to local political 
bedies in the provinces of East Poland 
where the non-Polish population is 
large. The National Constitution was 
intentionally so framed as to make it 
possible for one part of the country to 
have a more decentralized form of gov- 
ernment than another, and the province 
of Silesia, under a special statute, al- 
ready enjoys more local power than the 
other provinces. Under the Presidency 
of Premier Grabski, a conference of ex- 
perts on public law was held at War- 
saw in May to consider this subject. 


Rumania 


AN American note protesting against 
+*% the Rumanian mining law promul- 
gated on July 8 was answered by the 
Bratiano Government in a State paper 
placed in the hands of the American 
Minister, Peter A. Jay, at Bucharest on 
July 26. The reply was to the effect 
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that, while Rumania intends to respect 
the existing acquired rights of all for- 
eign-owned companies operating in the 
country’s oil fields, the American de- 
mands constituted an infringement of 
the kingdom’s sovereignty, and therefore 
could not be met. American and other 
foreign oil companies will become 
heavy losers if the new policy is ad- 
hered to, because the Bucharest Govern- 
ment will not lease them additional 


fields until 60 per cent. of their capital 


is in Rumanian bonds. The companies 
constantly require new fields, and hence 


will presently be obliged to sell the bulk — 
of their stock to Rumanians at whatever — 


price the purchasers may be willing to 
pay at forced sale. It has been esti- 
mated that the Mines act amounts to a 
confiscation of foreign oil properties to 
the value of $150,000,000. The Stan- 
dard.Oil Company of New Jersey alone 
has more. than $20,000,000 invested: in 
the country. The Government of the 


United States proposes to renew its pro-— 


test, and with a view to considering the 
best method of doing so, and at the 
same time impressing the Bucharest 
Government with the seriousness of iis 
offense, Mr. Jay has been instructed to 
return to Washington for consultation. 


Meanwhile the Rumanian political 


and economic situation has become one 


of the most critical in all Europe. The 
visit of King Ferdinand and Queen 
Marie to France and Great Britain, in 
quest of the large loans imperatively 
needed for putting the country into a 
state of preparation against the avowed 
purpose of Soviet Russia to conquer 
Bessarabia, proved an utter failure. 
Partly because of the desire in both 
countries to foster trade relations with 
Russia, partly because of dislike of the 
Rumanian policy on foreign investments 
(which, in point of fact, the sovereigns 
personally disapproved), it was impos- 
sible to obtain a penny, and was in fact 
made clear that nothing could he ex- 
pected in the future. So desperate is 
the situation that there is much talk of 
a visit by the Queen to the United States 
this Fall, ostensibly for social purposes. 
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JON BRATIANO 
Premier of Rumania, 


but in reality to try to interest Amer- 
ican financiers in a loan to Rumania. 

Moved by advices from Sofia that 
the Communists were preparing to es- 
tablish a Soviet dictator in Bulgaria, 
the Rumanian Government, for the sec- 
ond time this year, decreed a state of 
siege on July 25. Political meetings 
were totally forbidden; all publications 
were placed under rigorous censorship, 
and all Communist organizations were 
ordered dissolved. 

Chief among national events during 
the month was the closing of Parlia- 
ment on June 30; the King’s message, 
read by Premier Bratiano, cited the 
laws voted at the last session, as: The 
forest law, completing the agrarian re- 
form: the law for the commercializa- 
tion of the Government enterprises: the 
mining and the waterfalls law, for the 
valorization of the natura] resources of 
the country; the law for the reorganl- 
zation of the courts; the law concerning 
‘echool education, and the military law. 
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Yugoslavia 
(HE Ministry of Nikola Pashiteh— 


; the oldest-and most picturesque of 
Kuropean Premiers—somewhat  unex- 
pectedly. resigned on July 18. The 
King asked M. Yovanovitch, President 
of the Skupstina (National Assembly) 
to form a Coalition Ministry, but the ef- 
fort proved unavailing, and the final 
selection was M. Liouba Davidovitch, 
whose Cabinet finally took the oath of 
office on July 29. A Ministerial decla- 
ration was issued to the effect that the 
Government’s foreign policy would be 
directed along the lines of “peace in the 
Balkans and general pacification every- 
where in a spirit similar to that of the 
MacDonald and Herriot Governments.” 

The new Cabinet, as tentatively com- 
pleted, follows: ; 

M. DavipovircH—Premier. 

M. MarinxovircH—Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. Korosnetz—Public Worship. 

Dr. SpAHO—Finance. 

The resignation of the Pashitch Goy- 
ernment was induced primarily by fric- 
tion growing out of the Croatian ques- 
tion. After the seventy Croatian Agra- 
rians consented to sit in the Assembly 
in April of this year, the Premier’s po- 
sition grew more and more difficult, 
and the Ministry’s resignation was ac- 
companied by a recommendation to the 
King to call a new election, in the hope 
that another Assembly might prove 
more successful in dealing with the au- 
tonomist movement than the existing 
one had been. 

In view of the manifest intention of 
the Third International to undertake 
further revolutionary activities in the 
Balkans, special precautionary meas- 
ures are being employed in Yugoslavia, 
as well as in Bulgaria and elsewhere. 
On July 15 workers’ associations, which 
are alleged to be pursuing political 
activities under cover of professional 
aims, were closed throughout the coun- 
try, and on the following day former 
leaders and secretaries of the Com- 
munist Party, together with a large num- 
ber of other suspected persons were 
placed under arrest. 


Russia and the Baltic States 


By ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH, 


Professor, Yale University 


Russia is again confusing and 

contradictory. Governmental 
statements and reports of correspon- 
dents indicate a general improvement 
of conditions and intimate that all state- 
ments to the contrary emanate from 
Russian refugee sources abroad and 
from enemies of Soviet Russia. On the 
other hand private letters received in 
this country and Europe from educated 
men who have not left Russia for the 
past ten ~ears all point to a continued 
disquietude and a strong desire to leave 
their country for good at the first op- 
- portunity. The probable reason for 
this attitude of many educated people 
is not the economic crisis through which 
Russia was passing some time ago, nor 
the probability of an impending famine 
the extent of which cannot yet be fully 
ascertained, but the moral pressure, the 
absolute lack of freedom of all expres- 
sion contrary to the policy and creed 
of the ruling party, and the difficulty, 
often amounting to an impossibility, of 
pursuing one’s vocation according to 
one’s own desires. The peasants, who 
have never had any freedom in the past, 
who owing to the long-coveted posses- 
sion of land found their chief desire 
satisfied and are therefore in many re- 
spects happier at present than they were 
under the Czar’s régime, cannot and do 
not feel the effect of the stern rule of 
the Bolshevist Party as the educated, 
professional, trading and manufactur- 
ing classes do. It is the irony of Rus- 
sian history that economic and social 
problems should have pushed the more 
than a century-old struggle for freedom 
into the background and so completely 
crushed the innate idealism of the Rus- 
sian people that even foreign observers 
begin to labor under the delusion that 
lasting national welfare is possible 
without a. guiding principle of justice 
and freedom, 


() FFICIAL and private news from 


Even the reports about the harvests 
are not without material discrepancies. 
An estimate considerably lower than 
that of a fortnight before was given on 


July 14 to the Presidium of the Su-— 


preme Economie Council by Popoff of 


the Soviet Statistical Bureau. According . 


to him a shortage of nearly 200,000,000 
poods (a pood is equivalent to 36 
pounds) is to be expected and a further 
decrease is likely if the unfavorable 
weather conditions continue. A few 
days later the Government published a 
statement in which the estimated short- 
age was placed at 150,000,000 poods, 
but, according to a telegram from Ber- 
lin, dated July 23, Soviet official or- 
gans in Moscow admit that the failure 
of the crops this year is greater than 
it was in 1920. Harvesters in the 
Ukraine expect to get only 10 per cent. 
of the normal crop, while the crops in 
the districts along the Lower Volga are 
a total loss. ‘The Soviet Government 
has appropriated $32,000,000 for the 
purpose of coping with the famine. Of 
this amount $15,000,000 is to be used 
for seed and the rest for direct assis- 
tance to peasants in famine stricken 
districts. 
lished an appeal to members of the 
Communist Party to help the Govern- 
ment in its work of warding off the 
famine. The appeal points out that not 
more than seven or eight million peo- 
ple will be affected this year, as com- 


pared with thirty million affected by 


the last famine. The committee there- 
fore issues a warning against reports 
of widespread famine emanating from 
enemies of the State and points out that 
the Government has taken every pre- 
caution to meet the needs of the pepu- 
lation. 

An acute sugar shortage due to the 
failure of the sugar beet crop in the 
Ukraine is also threatening. Seven of 
the largest sugar refining factories in 
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' the harvest. 


the Provinces of: Kiev and Kursk have 
suspended work owing to lack of raw 
material. To saicguard the public in- 
terest the Government has arranged to 
purchase large quantities of sugar from 
abroad and will regulate its market 
price. 

One of the consequences of the im- 
pending famine is an expected advance 
in the price of wheat from 50 kopeks 
per pood to 75 kopeks. It is hoped that 
this will enable the peasants to pay the 
cash tax which represents the chief 
source of State revenue. Some informa- 
tion gathered by The New York 
Times correspondent points also to the 
fact that the cooperatives and State or- 
ganizations are planning to export not 
less than 100,000,000 poods of wheat. 

Two decrees were published on July 
18 purporting to combat the spread of 
unemployment. The first decree allows 
the hiring of unregistered. persons as 
“temporary employes” by State organi- 
zations and private employers. The sec- 
ond decree permits registered persons 
to seek jobs for themselves, but requires 
them to inform the Labor Exchange 
inspectors to make sure that trade union 
wage rates will be maintained. All 
prisoners serving in Soviet jails for 
minor offenses will receive thirty days’ 
vacation in order to help in gathering 
This decree applies espe- 
cially to peasants and Red Army sol- 
diers who were sentenced for offenses 
committed owing to reduced circum- 
stances of living. The Central Execu- 
tive Committee requested the prison 
authorities to assure themselves before- 
hand that the prisoners would return 
at the end of thirty days. 

The State Planning Commission has 
approved the report of the Leningrad 
Soviet recommending the appropriation 
of $13,000,000 from State funds for the 
purpose of saving the city from growing 
ruin. The plan includes the reconstruc- 
tion of canals, renovation of ruined 
buildings, preservation of empty houses 
and repaving of streets. The work will 
require five years. 

Recent dissensions within the Russian 
Orthodox Church and Communist anti- 
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religious propaganda have forced sev- 
eral churches to suspend services. The 
Cathedral of St. Isaac closed its doors 
a short time ago, and now the Cathedral 
of Kazan on the Nevsky Prospekt will 
soon celebrate mass for the last time 
before it becomes an art museum. The 
historical museum of Leningrad has of- 
fered to take over the management of 
the magnificent edifice built in the form 
of a cross 236 feet long and 180 feet 
wide and containing celebrated paint- 
ings, gold ikons, 103 banners and other 
trophies captured from Napoleon, a 
solid silver balustrade weighing 3,600 
pounds and the body of Field Marshal 
Kutuzov, who lost Moscow to Napoleon 
in the Battle of Borodino. 


Notwithstanding recent edicts affect- 
ing the academic institutions and espe- 
cially the universities throughout Rus- 
sia, scientific investigation continues 
unabated, the more to the credit of the 
men who hold out against all adver- 
sities for the sake of science. They are 
still handicapped by a lack of instru- 
ments, equipment, books and periodicals 
aswell as by inadequate appropriations. 
To be sure, the trend of investigations 
has had to be shifted to more practical 
problems than in the past, but purely 
scientific interest has by no means abat- 
ed. Archeological excavations are in 
progress in the South, where 106 an- 
cient Greek tombs have been unearthed 
in the dead city of Olyva near Odessa 
and more than 1,700 articles of great 
interest brought to light, including a 
number of vases, amulets, knives of 
bronze and copper and a linen bag 
containing a mirror, some tufts of false 
hair, bracelets, earrings, beads and 
jewels. An expedition of more than 200 
scientists, explorers, geographers and 
assistants under the leadership of Pro- | 
fessor Matousevitch has been sent by 
the Leningrad Academy of Science to 
make an exhaustive survey of the island 
of Novaya Zemlya in the Arctic and, 
if possible, to seek a safe passage for 
merchant vessels through the Strait of 
Matochkin Shar, which connect the Kara 
Sea with the Barents Sea. 

A serious epidemic of malaria in the 
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Ukraine nas again broken out. More 
than 400,000 cases have been recorded 
during the past five months. In some 
villages the entire population has been 
stricken by the disease, which is said 
to be of the malignant type. 

The cruiser Vorovsky has left Kron- 
stadt on a trip to Vladivostok, where 
she will be employed to guard the fish- 
eries and other interests of the Soviet 
Federation. : 

The Secretariat of the Soviet War Of- 
fice issued a statement denying the fig- 
ures given out by the British military 
expert, Colonel Repington, as to the 
number of men in the Red Army. Ac- 
cording to the War Office the total 
armed forces of the Soviet Federation 
number exactly 562,926. 

A new decree has been issued by 
Soviet Russia, under which a divorce 
can be obtained at a cost of $1.50 with- 
out any difficulty provided both par- 
ties agree to the dissolution of the mar- 
nage ties. If one party objects, the 
case must be referred to the courts, 
which will decide the question on its 
merits. Misconduct does rot constitute 
a valid reason for divorce, but deser- 
tion, religious superstition, excessive re- 
ligious piety, incompatibility of charac- 
ters and divergence in political views 
are held to be sufficient causes. No 
Russian may obtain a divorce and re- 
marry more than three times within a 
year. During the first six months of 
1924 divorces in the Moscow district 
increased by 45 per cent. as compared 
with the previous year. In some cases 
the applicants for divorce were married 
only from three days to three months, 
Religious superstition was the most 
common cause given in the applica- 
tions. . 

The Jewish Telegraphic Agency re- 
ports that many Zionists have been ar- 
rested in various cities. The reason for 
the arrests is not mentioned. 

Several Russian Communist Organi- 
zations in the Ukraine and the Crimea 
have passed resolutions with regard to 
the commencement of Jewish coloniza- 
tion work. Most of the colonies will 
be along the coast of the Black Sea. 
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About 300,000 acres will be devoted to 
this purpose from the State land fund. 
The “Emes,” “he organ of the Jewish 
Communists in Moscow, demands that 
a central organization be created for 
the purpose of supervising the work of 
colonization. 


A. P. Serebrovsky, President of the 
Azerbaijan Oil Trust, which operates in 
the rich Baku fields and_ provides 
75 per cent. of all Soviet Russia’s 
petroleum output, arrived in New York 
on July 29. He stated that Russia had 
been able to go ahead with oil exploi- 
tation work without the aid of foreign 
capital and could get along very well 
without such aid. According to Mr. 
Serebrovsky, the output of oil by the 
State enterprise will this year very 
nearly reach the pre-war average out- 
put of 50,000,000 barrels. Production 
in the Baku territory is now at the rate 
of about 48,000,000 barrels and new 
wells are being brought in constantly. 
Inhabitants of the region are witnessing, 
he said, the greatest activity in the oil 
fields there in thirty years. A total of 
04,000 workers are employed and most 
of them are housed at or near Baku, on 
the Caspian Sea, and being transported 
to and from the oil fields by an electric 
interurban railway. The housing devel- 
opment is about twenty to twenty-five 
miles from the oil fields now being ex- 
ploited. . 

Philip Rothrock, United States Gov- 
ernment grain supervisor, reports that 
the Russian grain export trade, which 
before the wir was more or less disor- 
ganized, is now carried on under the 
sole direction of the Central Govern- 
ment and every precaution is being 
taken to guarantee that the grain ex- 
ported will prove satisfactory to the 
foreign purchaser. The large wheat 
export trade of Russia before the war 


was carried on entirely by private deal- 


ers. Wheat qualities, however, were 
uncertain and frequently the grain was 
heavily mixed with seeds, dirt and 
other foreign material. In addition, 
loading parcels were very irregular, 
some being small and others large, and 
they were almost invariably poorly 
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stowed. Receivers naturally had to 
take due precaution against the uncer- 


tainty of Russian wheat deliveries. The 


Russian Government since the war, 
however, is making every endeavor to 
remove the uncertainties that have al- 
ways been attached to the quality and 
condition of shipments from that coun- 
try. The Central Government, which is 
now the only dealer in grain, includes 
in its export organization a buying or 


receiving department and a selling or 
exporting department, and a strict sys- 


tem of grading and supervision of load- 
ing is carried on in all the exporting 
ports. : 

The International Alliance against the 


- Third (Communist) International was 


established at a meeting in Paris on June 
23 and 24, attended by representatives 
of organizations in England, Belgium, 
Finland, France, Norway, Russia, Swit- 
zerland and Holland. It was decided 
to establish a permanent office in Ge- 
neva and hold the next meeting in Hun- 
gary in the Autumn, when a detailed 
plan to wage the struggle against the 
Communist International will be framed. 
The chief organizer of this new anti. 
Communist body is Théodore Aubert, a 
well-known Swiss lawyer, practicing in 
Geneva, who believes that “Europe and 
Amenica have been too long indifferent 
to the Bolshevist danger, whose subtle 
poison has filtered into the very life- 
blood of civilized society.” z 


Latvia 


AFTER five years of continued work 


the reconstruction of the national 
harbors of Latvia is now practically 
Riga has now twenty-tw> 


deepened to 24-26 feet. In Windau 
the pier and the quay have been re- 
paired. The lighthouse at Domesnas 
has been also repaired and a new light- 
house at Ovisa is in the process of con- 
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struction. The Libau Harbor has been 
deepened. 

The administrative divisions and dis- 
tricts of Latvia have been changed by a 
new law made public on June 26. Ac- 
cording to this law the whole territory 
of Latvia is to be divided into nineteen 
districts: Azzpute, Bauska, Cesis, Dau-— 
gavpils, Ilukste, Jaunlatgale, Kekabpils, 
Jelgava, Kuldiga, Liepaja, Ludza, Ma- 
dona, Rezekne, Riga, Talsi, Tukums, 
Valka, Valmiera and Ventspils. 

A commercial treaty between Latvia 
and Holland was signed at Riga on 


July 2. 
Lithuania 
ANEW Lithuanian Government was 


formed in June with Antanas Tu- 
menas as Prime Minister, Minister of 
Justice and Director of the Ministry of 
Interior, and Voldemaras Carneckis as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The Lithuanian Parliament ratified 
on July 31 the extradition treaty with 
the United States of America. 


Esthonia 


N June 20 a Jaw was passed in Estho- 
nia introducing gold currency. The 
Esthonian kroon, containing 0.403226 
grams of pure gold, is equal to the Swed- 
ish crown and represents a par value of 
26.8 cents. 

The prospects for the Winter crops ic 
Esthonia were slightly below normal at 
the beginning of July, but much higher 
than the average for Summer crops and 
hay. 

A Finnish-Ugrian Congress for draw- 
ing closer the relations between Finno- 
Uegrian peoples was held in Reva! late 
in June. Esthonia, Finland are Hun- 
gary were represented, and cultural rap- 
prochement was advocated. 

Many local song festivals were held 
during June, the most important taking 
place at Narva, where 181 choirs were 
represented, 


Other Nations of Europe 


By RICHARD HEATH DABNEY, 


Professor of History, University of Virginia 


Spain 
RIMO DE RIVERA, in an inter- 


& view at Tangier on July 15, made 
the amazing statement that, though 
Spain’s mission in Morocco was purely 
pacific, rebellion must be stamped out 
with an iron hand. According to an 
Associated Press dispatch from Ceuta 
on July 18, these purely pacific mizsion- 
aries numbered 70,000 regular Spanish 
troops, 20,000 natives, and a foreign 
legion of about 6,000 men. If the pacific 
measures of these 96,000 soldiers failed, 
Spain, the dictator said, would stand no 
nonsense. He stated also that his corps 
of highly efficient aviators would soon 
be greatly increased. Yet, in spite of 
his decision to stand no nonsense and 
to suppress rebellion with an iron hand, 
he indicated his intention to withdraw 
the Spanish troops from the fighting 
front, leaving garrisons on the coast and 
at certain fortresses. However, it was 
believed that Rivera would abandon the 
idea of withdrawal, because of the 
strong opposition of most of the army 
officers and of some of the friendly na- 
tive chieftains. When he started for 
Spain few officers saw him off, and the 
coolness of those who did was remarked 
upon. In fact, a dispatch from Paris to 
The New York World on July 28 stated 
that a number of officers had an- 
nounced their intention to refuse obedi- 
ence to his orders for a retreat..A wire- 
less message to The New York Times 
from Tangier reported that the Riffs 
captured the Spanish advanced base 
camp on July 25 and that next day many 
wounded were arriving at Tetuan. 

The correspondent of a London news- 
paper asserts that the new Municipal 
law “put into force on April 1” con- 
tains the most ample provision for local 
autonomy and the development of every 
elass of local institution. At the same 


time he states that, when the King visited 
Barcelona in May, the Mancomunidad 
(the organ of local administration for 
Catalonia) was composed of mere nomi- 
nees sent to Barcelona by the Military 
Delegates. The wrongs of Catalonia, 
indeed, have aroused indignation all 
over Europe as well as among intellec- 
tual Spaniards in other parts of Spain. 
In Paris a special organ has been estab- 
lished to plead the Catalan cause, Le 
Courrier Catalan, published twice a 
month. The first number appeared on 
May 16 and coniained the statement that 
the paper was intended to inform the 
public of the facts connected wiih a 
problem which could no longer be ig- 
nored. The number of July 1 contained 
a letter written by Miguel de Unamuno 
on March 21, shortly after his exile to 
the islet of TFuerte-Ventura. He has 
recently been freed by the Dictator, or, 
as a cable to The New York World says, 
rescued by Henri Dumay, editor of the 
Paris Quotidien, and intends to continue 
from Paris his campaien against the 
Dictatorship in Spain. 


In the letter referred to Unamuno- 


fiercely assail; the Directory as a clique 
of gamblers, libertines and drunkards, 
and accuses Primo de Rivera of profit- 
ing by the cowardice of the King and 
the army to seize power in order to ro- 
coup his losses, after having ,gambled 
away the fortune of his children, which 
had come from their mother. This view 
of the Directory seems similar to that of 
ex-Premier Maura, a letter from whom 


has slipped through the censorship to 


the French frontier. According to Maura, 
the Directorate is a creature and servant 
of a “notorious military officers’ com- 
mittee.” 


The arbitrary rule of Rivera is arous- 
ing universal indignation. Perhaps his 
liberation of Unamuno (if he did free 
him) was due to fear of European pub- 
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lic opinion. Perhaps, too, as Le Cour- 
rier Catalan intimates, his conferring of 
titles of nobility upon the Catalan poet, 
Guimera, and the sculptor Llimona (in 
imitation of Mussolini’s making d’An- 
nunzio a prince), was an attempt to 
atone for the exile of Unamuno. If so, 
the attempt was futile, for, says Le 
Courrier Catalan, “the sculptor and the 
poet, not to be bought so cheaply, 
proudly returned the patents of nobil- 
ity to the assassin of their country.” The 
same French paper narrates how tens of 
thousands of .Catalan patriots, in order 
to call attention to the coldness of the 
reception given to King Alfonso at 
Barcelona, gave frenzied applause for 
three quarters of an hour to Mary Pick- 
ford and Douglas Fairbanks when they 
arrived in the same city shortly after- 
wards. The shouts of “Long live the 
sovereigns—of the screen!” were well 
understood at Barcelona, and even at 
Madrid. Catalans and strangers resid- 
ing in Barcelona exploded with laughter. 


The Council of the League of Nations 
was, of course, obliged to decline the 


General Primo de Rivera, 
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petition of the Catalans to intervene in 
their dispute with the Spanish Govern- 
ment. But the petition, none the less. 
aroused interest in and sympathy for the 
Catalans. 


Ditspatches from Madrid dated Aug. 
10 stated that sources close to the Gov- 
ernment made it clear that the Military 
Directorate was still in complete control 
and would continue to be until “the 
politicians of the old régime have been 
ousted from the political arena and their 
parties have disappeared.” For this rea- 
son the Government was favorably dis- 
posed toward the formation of new par- 
ties, with their ranks open to all classes. 
According to one official, it was the in- 
tention of the Government to form a 
phalanx of new elements with but one 
aim—to bar the return to power of 
members of former Governments. When 
this was accomplished and its work was 
finished, the Military Directorate was 
ready to step out and hand over the 
reins of Government to those it consid- 
ered capable of continuing the good 
work accomplished by the Directorate. 


the Spanish dictator, with his staff in Morocco, studying the plan 
of Gorapeien against the Riff tribesmen 
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These statements were, in view of the 
actual situation, not to be taken too 
seriously. 


Portugal 
THE Lisbon correspondent of The 


London Morning Post states that 
the unpopularity of the late Government 
was due largely to its financial policy. 
The decrees by which interest on the 
internal loan of 1923 and on the ex- 
ternal debt is to be paid in paper money 
instead of gold vitally affected public 
credit. The number of notes in circu- 
lation increased weekly, in spite of the 
Government’s constant assurance that no 
more would be printed. The terms on 
which the loan of £3,500,000 was floated 
are severely criticized as jeopardizing 
the country’s financial independence. 
The financial] management of Angola is 
also criticized. The majority by which 
the Government was overthrown was 
made up of Catholics, Independents, 
Monarchists and Democrats, in addition 
to that half of the Nationalists which is 
led by Cunha Leal. 


The Portuguese aviators, Lieutenants 
Beiros and Paes, who flew from Lisbon 
to Sanchun, near Hongkong, where their 
airplane was damaged, have sailed for 
home. 


When a Lisbon policeman on July 18 
reprimanded a soldier for improper lan- 
guage to a woman fishmonger a fight 
arose which ended in the death of eight 
persons and the wounding of several 
others. - 


Switzerland 


[X a recent number of L’Europe Nou- 

velle there appeared an interesting 
and laudatory review of “La Suisse une 
et diverse,’ by Gonzague de Reynold. 
The book is a condensed form of 
the author’s series of volumes entitled 
“Citiés et Pays Suisses,” and explains 
how the numerous cantons, in spite of 
the three racial groups, German, Italian 
and French, have maintained their na- 
tional unity. The author divides Swiss 
history into three periods—the heroic, 
ending with the Protestant Reformation; 
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the patrician, closing with the French 
Revolution, and the present or demo- 
cratic period, which may be approaching 
a social crisis. He attributes Swiss 
unity amid diversity to the power of 
tradition and history as well as to the 
geographical nature of the country. 

During the last Winter season 56,500 
German tourists visited Switzerland, as 
compared with 9,000 during the pre- 
vious season. 


Holland 
THE Papal Legate, Cardinal Van 


Rossum, opened the Eucharistic 
Congress at Amsterdam on July 22. He 
was welcomed by the Dutch officials 
and several foreign prelates, and admin- 
istered the- pontifical blessing. The 
Congress closed on July 26 and the next 
morning the Legate celebrated pontifi- 
cal mass at the Stadium, and presided 
at a pontifical thanksgiving service in 
the afternoon. About 30,000 people 
were present at each service and a choir 
of 3,000 boys sang. The ceremony 
closed with a Procession of the Sacra- 
ment around the Stadium, participated. 
in by dignitaries from all over the 
world. The American section thanked 
the Congress for selecting Chicago as 
the meeting place in 1925. On the pre- 
vious day the Rev. William O’Ryan of 
Denver had disagreed with Mer. Purcell 
of Chicago, who advocated the revival 
of spiritual ideals by frequent com- 
munions. However, the section adopted 
a resolution urging the necessity of 
preaching eucharist devotion more in- 
tensively than heretofore. Another reso- 
lution recommended that, in view of the 
scarcity of priests for confession, the 
clergy give special attention to fostering 
vocations among the boys of their par-. 
ishes. 


Denmark 


ig is officially stated that the export 

of agricultural products was very 
satisfactory during June, as to both 
quantities and prices. The labor situa- 
tion is also better than last year, the 
percentage of unemployment at the end 
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of June being only 5.1 as against 8.1 
at that date in 1923. The Government’s 
receipts of taxes in June on articles of 
consumption exceeded by more than a 
million kroner the receipts for that 
month last year. 


The Association for the Education of 
Young Business Men, which owns and 


-manages the Merchants’ School in Co- 


penhagen, has decided to expand the 
institution so that from September the 


Commercial High School will offer a 


two-year’. course, with instruction in 
science, correspondence, 
bookkeeping, banking and insurance. 

- The liquor treaty between Denmark 
and the United States (similar to our 
treaty with Great Britain) went into ef- 
fect on July 26. 

_ The reunion of Slesvig with Denmark 
has brought about a revival of lace 


_ making, which a century and a half ago 
gave employment to from 10,000 to 


12,000 people in the old Danish city of 
Tonder. During the German occupa- 
tion this handicraft was almost crowded 
out by machine-made products, but now 
old ladies equipped with bobbins are 
once more teaching the young the oak 
leaf and flower designs of Tonder lace. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
National Association for Combating 
Tuberculosis Professor Faber reported a 


continued decrease in the mortality rate. 


Between 1897 and 1922 the number of 


deaths from this disease has decreased 


from 7,000 to 3,200. 


Johann L. Boch, Police Commissioner 
of Copenhagen, arrived in New York on 
July 19 to study that city’s police 
methods. He has 1,000 men to pa- 
trol Copenhagen, with 700,000 inhab- 
itants. There are only about three capi- 
tal crimes a year in all Denmark with 
its 3,500,000 people. No criminal has 
been beheaded since 1880, as the author- 
ities consider life imprisonment a more 
effectual deterrent from crime. 

The Copenhagen Discount and Re- 


- yision Bank suspended payments on 
“July 18, but is declared by its director 
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to be solvent, though in need of liquid 
resources. 

President Beatty of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway arrived in Copenhagen 
on July 24, empowered to offer special 
facilities and virtually free farm land 
to Danish settlers in Canada. 


Norway 


(THE Ministry of Premier Berge re- 
signed on July 22 because its bill 
for the repeal of the present liquor law 
and for permitting trade in liquors and 
alcohol under Government control was 
defeated. Confronted by a deficit of 
120,000,000 kroner and by a prospec- 
tive deficit of 30,000,000 more, the Gov- 
ernment desired a new source of rev- | 
enue and estimated that its proposed 
liquor law would bring an income of 
30,000,000 kroner. The Radicals, led 
by Dr. Mowinckel, and joined by the 
Communists, defeated the bill. The new 
Ministry, headed by Mowinckel, is 
pledged to maintain the present law, 
which permits certain quantities of 
heavy wines to be imported in accord- 
ance with treaties with other countries. 
The number of registered unemployed 
in Norway was reduced by July 28 to 
10,000, with 6,000 engaged in State 
emergency work. 

The treaty between Norway and Den- 
mark with regard to East Greenland be- 
came effective on July 10. 

At Christiania on Aug. 1 Miss Vir- 
ginia Gildersleeve of New York was | 
elected President of the Congress of the 
International Federation of University 
Women. The Congress decided to col- 
lect a million dollar fund for interna- 
tional fellowships for university women. 


Sweden 
(THE Swedish Baltic Fleet was recently 


received at Helsingfors with ex- 
traordinary cordiality, the Finnish press 
emphasizing the importance for Fin- 
land’s safety of Swedish naval strength. 
The fleet has also been enthusiastically 
received at Reval and Riga. 
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Carl von Heidenstam has been ap- 
pointed Swedish Minister to Russia. 
Sweden’s trade with Russia greatly im- 
proved in June, when Russian orders 
placed in Sweden amounted to more 
than a million dollars, with prospects 
of considerable increase. 


Sweden’s lumber, wood-pulp and iron 
ore industries report heavy sales, but 
prices have not been satisfactory. Crop 
prospects, in general, are not good. 
Swedish exports exceeded imports in 


June by about $5,000,000. 


The Swedish Wholesale Cooperative 
Society, which began in 1899 with a 
capital of $150, but which had a turn- 
over of $54,000,000 last year, has just 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
at Stockholm. It does the largest whole- 
sale business in foodstuffs, has a mem- 
bership of nearly 1,000 local societies, 
and conducts for its members a savings 
bank which has about 35,000 depositors. 

The Government Committee, which 
has been investigating for five and a 
half years the effects of Sweden’s im- 
port tariff schedule, has just submitted 
a bulky report, the main drift of which 
is that protective tariffs are disadvan- 
tageous to the country as a whole, in- 
creasing the cost of living, raising prices, 
increasing the value of farm lands, pro- 
tecting certain industries, but handicap- 
ping exports. 

The net increase of the Swedish mer- 
chant fleet during the first half of 1924 
was eight ships with 18,000 gross tons. 
A large motorship just launched for the 
Pacific Mail Company of San Francisco 
will run between Seattle, San Francisco 
and Valparaiso. 

The Swedish delegates to the Moscow 
Communist Congress have returned, and 
the Communist leaders met July 16 to 
discuss the split in their party, one sec- 
tion of which is opposed to the Com- 
munist International of Moscow. A 
Russian Soviet emissary has been ex- 
pelled for activity hostile to Z. Hoeg- 
lund, a leader of the anti: Moscow fac- 
tion. 

The Swedish press has denounced the 
propaganda of Mrs. Katherine Tingley, 
the Ameriean theosophist, who arrived 
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recently in Gothenburg, and was re- 
ceived by Gyllengerg, the chief Swedish 
theosophist. 

Owing to the absence of red tape 
methods in connection with the obtain- 
ing of radio permits about 5,000 radio 
broadcasting and receiving stations have 
been licensed within little more than a 
month, and already 10,000 more radio 
amateurs have applied for licenses 


Finland 


HE Industrial Mortgage Loan Bank 


of Finland, founded by the three | 
largest banks in Finland to supply the — 


credit needs of industrial concerns, be- 
gan operations in July. Parliament 


granted a State guarantee for a neces- 3 


sary foreign loan, and in July the bank 
secured a loan of $12,000,000 in the 
United States. 

The economic condition of Finland is 
good, the foreign trade in June showing 
a surplus of 75,000,000 marks exports 
over imports. 

Finland participated for the first 


time in the Scandinavian Inter-Parlia- 


mentary League Conference held in 
Christiania, Norway, during July. This 


league, now composed of Sweden, Nor- . 


way, Denmark and Finland, has for its 
purpose the formulation of common ac- 
tion in the conferences of the World’s 
Inter-Parliamentary League, to care for 


the common interests of these countries, — 


and to promote neighborly relations. 
This league is one of the many manifes- 
tations of cooperation between the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

Finland again took prominent part in 
the Olympic games, winning second 
place in the track and field events. Fin- 


land secured ten gold medals, the 


United States having the lead with 
twelve. All other participating nations 
had a total of only five gold medals. 
Finland particularly distinguished her- 


self in the events requiring strength and _ 
endurance, winning all the endurance 


runs with Nurmi, Ritola, Stenroos and 
others, and through her wrestlers win- 
ning the greater portion of the wrestling 
prizes. 
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- Turkey and the Near East 
os By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER, | 


Professor of History, University of Illinois 


Turkey 


HE Prime Minister General Ismet 
Pasha, on a tour in Western Asia 
' Minor in the middle of July, made 


_ speeches at Magnesia and Smyrna in 


which he set forth some of the aims of 
current Turkish politics. He stated 
that the reconstruction of: the country 
was to be accomplished by the encour- 
agement of Turkish private initiative, 
particularly in agriculture. The Goy- 
~ ernment was finding money for the Ag- 
ricultural Bank, which would assist 
- farmers. The Government had spent 
$8,000,000 on railways since the war, 
and proposed to build 125 miles more 
during the remainder of this year. 
Turkey, he said, proposed to pay her 
share of the pre-war Ottoman debt. As 
soon as possible after the ratification of 
the Treaty of Lausanne an agreement 
would be sought as regards the basis of 
He hoped that the Turkish 
and British Governments could yet 
come to an agreement on the Mosul 
question. No more concessions would 
be given to speculators who had not 
proper financial backing, but expected 
to pass on the rights obtained to other 
people for a consideration. 
The consent of the Irish Free State 
to the Lausanne Treaty has made pos- 
sible its ratification by the British Gov- 
ernment. Inasmuch as Japan and 
Italy had already ratified the treaty, 
it can now come into force. 
Considerable activity has been re- 
ported on the part of Turkish Ministers 
of State and cther officials. Special 
commercial directors have been appoint- 
ed. to supervise economic reconstruction, 
and in particular to maintain the pre- 
ponderance of Turkish employes in 
companies and firms engaged in com- 
merce and trade. The Ministry of Jus- 
tice is drawing up lists of lawyers, with 


the aim of eliminating all who are not 
properly trained. A full legal course 
of study is ultimately to be required, 
and lawyers will be allowed to plead in 
court only after three years’ office 
practice. Six deputies, the Director of 
Police at Constantinople and ten other 
police officers have been round guilty 
of irregularities in permitting wealthy 
Armenians to return to Turkey for a 
price. 
The Government is reported to have 
decided finally not only to purchase the 
Anatolian Railway, but also to manage 
it without the employment of any for- 
eign agency. Sleeping cars are to be 
placed on the run between Constantino- 
ple and Angora. Already a new train 
service has been inaugurated on this 
line, with two daily trains, which make | 
the trip not in twenty-six, but in fifteen 
hours. It is announced that after Sept. 
27 the Turkish Government will main- 
tain a monopoly of the manufacture, 
importation and sale of matches. 


Emin Bey, the new prefect of Con- 
stantinople, began his work on June 30: 
by notifiying officials that, if they ex- 
torted money from merchants, they 
would be dismissed summarily, and 
that, if they found themselves unable to 
live on their salaries, they should re- 
sign. This was rather a grim statement; 
at the time it was made the postmen in 
Constantinople were. striking because 
they declared themselves unable to live 
on their pay of $10 a month. Emin 
Bey also declared war on the ancient 
euilds of porters, lightermen and dock- 
ers. He announced that henceforth any 
one might become a porter upon obtain- 
ing a certificate from the municipal au- 
thorities. Hitherto, he said, guild of- 
ficials had taken three-fourths of the 
pay of the porters or hammals, Hence 
forth the overhead expenses would he 
carried by city officials, who would 
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give three-fourths of the money earned 
to the porters. The hammals until now 
had paid from $25 to $50 as an initia- 
tion fee, after which they were assigned 
a limited field in which they might 
work. About 5,500 porters, 5,000 light- 
ermen and 500 dockers were affected by 
this order. 

Dr. Adnan Bey retired about July 1, 
after a year and a half’s service as Con- 
stantinople representative of the Turk- 
ish Foreign Office. He was succeeded 
by Nousret Bey, who had been acting as 
the legal adviser. Dr. Adnan Bey in- 
tends to serve as deputy from Con- 
stantinople in the next session of the 
Angora Assembly. 

The Minister of Public Instruction 
sent an order late in June to the Jewish 
schools of Constantinople, forbidding 
them to use the French language as 
their principal medium of instruction, 
and requiring them to use Hebrew in- 
stead. The Jews of the city protested 
vigorously, but it could not be denied 
that the move was a logical one. An 
ordinance was later announced requir- 
ing all Jews who were foreign subjects 
temporarily resident in Turkey to leave 
the country within one year. Jews from 
Russia proper and White Russia were 
prohibited from transshipping in Con- 
stantinople. 

The Adana exposition of agricultural 
machinery and Turkish domestic prod- 
ucts was held from May 10 to May 31. 
The grounds were well laid out near 
the railway station. The domestic 
goods and the attendance were mostly 
from Cilicia. Demonstrations and con- 
tests were held with various makes of 
tractors and motor plows, in which the 
American machines were only moder- 
ately successful. 

Reports of actual business conditions 
in Constantinople,and Turkey generally 
were not particularly encouraging. 
There was little purchasing power and 
goods remained in the custom houses. 
Much of the transit trade of Constanti- 
nople, such as that in Persian rugs and 
British and Turkish coal, has gone to 
Soloniki and the Piraeus. Nevertheless 
there were expressions of considerable 
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hope for the future. Colonel H. Woods, 
British Commercial Secretary at Con- 


stantinople, reported that whereas the 
Angora Government imposed between 
November, 1922, and June, 1923, many 


restrictions which greatly hindered the 


revival of trade, these were very largely 
removed or modified later in the year, 
so that at this time the customs régime 


was no longer an obstacle to trade. 


Among the difficulties involved may 
be mentioned the exaction of guarantees 
and special permissions, refusal of per- 


mission to unload goods at night, doubly 


duties on transshipped goods, the modi- 
fication of tariff rates to five or even fif- 
teen times the former figures, the Turk- 
ification of the port services—the pilot 
boats, tugs and lighters—and heavy 


consumption taxes on such articles as — 
rice, oleomargarin, spices and sweets. — 
It is possible to find several bright — 


spots in the Turkish financial situation, 


as was done by a writer in the English _ 


While the budget — 


Saturday Review. 
shows an apparent deficit of $5,000,- 


000, there will probably be no deficit | 3 


because all the credits cannot be ex- 


pended during the year. There is out- 
standing only $70,000,000 worth of 


paper money, and there is absolute re- 
fusal to increase the quantity. The in- 
ternal war debt has practically all been 


settled. It is expected that Turkey will 
be allotted about 60 per cent. of the 
pre-war external debt of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Government hopes by ob- 
taining an allowance for depreciation 
of exchange to pay this at about one- 
third of gold value. Thus Turkey will 


bear only about one-fifth of the pre-war 


debt, or about $100,000,000. Labor is a 


said to be plentiful and contented, 


there is no unemployment, the taxes are 
kept moderate and food remains cheap. 
Ottoman Bank has ~ 
agreed to advance 2,000,000 Turkish es. 


The Imperial 


pounds to the Ottoman Agricultural 


Bank at 6 per cent. interest. In case the _ 


Angora Assembly should refuse to 
ratify the transaction, the money will 
be repaid next March. The bank in its 
annual report of July 16 reported an 


operating loss for the year of. about 
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$300,000, mostly due to fluctuations in 
- exchange. There were poor crops in 
Western Anatolia in 1923, with few 
hands to manage them. The crops in 
Eastern Turkey were better, but trans- 
- port was bad. The branches of the bank 
_ _- report economic. recovery in Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia 
& and Greece. The bank expects to obtain 
renewal of its concession until March 
1, 1935, perhaps with a modification of 
its official name. 


It is reported from Constantinople 
that Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, professor of 
_ history in Robert College, had been re- 
-_ quired to leave Turkey. He is charged 
with having talked against Turkey 
-  (Sndulged Jin anti-Turkish  propa- 
ganda”) in a recent lecture on board a 
tourist steamer in the harbor. The 
method of expulsion was a threat to 
close the college if Dr. Fisher were not 
sent away. Thus does the advanced An- 
gora Government defend itself by activ- 
ities which occasionally surpass in 
severity and stupidity those of Abdul 
Hamid II. A candid friend is rather to 
be rewarded than injured; he may be- 
come a dangerous critic. 


Egypt 

PRIME MINISTER ZAGHLUL PA- 
. SHA has continued to be the cen- 
tre of political interest. On July 12 
he was shot by an Egyptian medical 
student. The bullet passed through the 
Prime Minister’s arm and grazed his 

“chest. Some blood was lost, but a few 
days in a hospital brought about com- 
plete recovery. The assailant was about 
95 years of age, the son of an Egyptian 
Kadi, or Judge. He had recently re- 
turned from studying in Berlin. He 
% claimed that he had no intention to kill 

_ Zaghlul Pasha, but wished to frighten 
him and prevent his opening negotia- 
tions with the British Government. He 

particularly objected to the fact that 
-Zaghlul had permitted Lord Allenby, 
the British High Commissioner, to make 
_ alterations in the speech from the throne 
which was delivered at the opening of 
the Egyptian Parliament, and had re- 
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ferred to the British as “honorable ad- 
versaries.” He claimed to have no 
accomplices. Nevertheless, a large num- 
ber of persons were arrested on. sus- 
picion. 

Ten days later Zaghlul Pasha pro-— 
ceeded from Cairo to Alexandria on 
his way to Europe. He had what might 
be termed a triumphal progress, begin- 


"ning with enormous enthusiastic crowds 


which thronged his carriage in Cairo 
and continued to appear at all the rail- 
road stations en route. The special 
train was supposed to be used only by 
the Premier and members of the Cabi- 
net and the Legislature; but many per- 
sons crowded on the platforms and 
roofs of the cars. He was received 
with equal enthusiasm by the people of 
Alexandria. On July 24 a farewell tea 
party was given in his honor, attended 
by notables to the number of about 
1,000. Zaghlul made the somewhat 
cryptic declaration as regards the com- 
ing negotiations with Great Britain that 
“if he found that to open them did not 
mean that Egypt would lose and that 
others would gain any rights, he would 
take part in them, and by the grace of 
Allah and the support of the Egyptian 
people he would succeed.” The follow- 
ing day the Premier set sail. He was 
accompanied by his wife, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Wassaif Pasha 
Ghali, a private secretary, and a phy- 
sician. In his absence, Mohamed Said 
Pasha, Minister of Justice and Educa- 
tion, is acting Premier, and Ahmed 
Pasha Ziwa, the President of the Senate. — 
is Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The British House of Lords debated 
on July 23 the question of maintaining 
a British garrison in Egypt. Strong 
sentiment was manifested against reduc- 
ing the protection of the Suez Canal. 
In general, however, the requests of the 
Government representative, Lord Par- 
moor, that nothing be said to prejudice 
the negotiations which were about to be 
begun, were observed. 

Upon trial of the case of the news- 
paper Al Siassa, which was temporarily 
suspended in June on the charge of 
libeling the Parliament, the proprietor 
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and one of the writers concerned were 
acquitted; the itor was found guilty 
and was fined $150, and required to 
pay 5 cents damages to the Parliament. 
The basis of conviction was not the 
fact that Parliament had been criticized, 
but that the language used was violent 
and unbecoming. The Parliament it- 
self, a few days after this decision, ex- 
tended further the freedom of popular 
action by voting to abolish the law 
which regulates demonstrations and 
public meetings. The Government had 
received no notice of this proposed vote, 
and in spite of the fact that Zaghlul’s 
party had criticized the defunct law be- 
fore they came to power, announcement 
was made that a somewhat less severe 
restrictive measure will later be intro- 
duced. 

-Two financial questions have been 
brought up recently in which: Egypt 
seeks to take advantage of her theo- 
retical independence to lighten her bur- 
dens, In the first place, when the 
British occupied Egypt in 1882 they af- 
firmed that the presence of British 
troops was necessary for the peace and 
order of the country and required the 
payment of $20 per man per month. 
Various changes in the sum total ex- 
acted were made; the amount has re- 
mained fixed since 1906 at $750,000 
per year. The Egyptian Government 
declined to pay the halt yearly instal- 
ment which fell due on June 25, 1924. 
In the second place, from the time of 
the conquest of Egypt by Turkey, in 
1517, considerable sums of money were 
sent from Cairo to Constantinople un- 
der the name of tribute. In the nine- 
teenth century, as Egypt became au- 
tonomous, the amount to be paid was 
regularized. In 1866 “the Egyptian 
Tribute” was fixed at 765,000 Turkish 
pounds, which amounts in gold value 
to $3,366,000. The Turkish Govern- 
ment pledged this payment as security 
for loans in 1871 and 1877, which were 
converted into new forms in 1891 and 
1894, - By these arrangements the en- 
tire amount of “the Egyptian Tribute” 
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became payable to European holders of _ ; 


Turkish bonds. The Finance Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Deputies lately 
reported that since Egypt was no longer 
connected with Turkey the liability to 
tribute had ceased to exist. While the — 
committee claimed that none should be 
paid after Nov. 5, 1919, it might be 
argued that Egypt would not become 
entirely dissociated from Turkey until 
the final ratification of the Treaty of 
Lausanne. Zaghlul Pasha announced 
that Egypt would pay the instalment 
due on July 12, and would deposit the 
remainder due during 1924 in the Na- 
tional Bank of Egypt, and that no fur- 
ther payment would be made. If the 


creditors of Turkey should. not be satis-- 
fied with this arrangement, the matter 


could be settled by a conference or by — 
The Hague Court. In reply to a ques- 


tion in the House of Commons on July — 


16, it was affirmed that the British Goy-_ 
ernment “has never accepted the valid- 


ity of any suggestion that Egypt is not — ae 


under the obligation to continue to’ 
meet the service of these loans.” oO 
The dam which is under construc- 


tion in the Blue Nile at Sannar in the 
Sudan was raised to a safe height be- 


fore the beginning of the July floods. 
The work at Sannar began in Decem- 


ber, 1922, and is expected to be fin- — 


ished in July, 1925. The dam rises 120 
feet above the river bed and is one and 
seven-eighths miles long. 


ing about 1,000,000 tons. The water of 
the Blue Nile will be backed up fifty 


miles in a reservoir that will hold 


140,000,000,000 gallons; 1,000 miles of 
canals will be supplied with water for 
the irrigation of 300,000 feddans, or 


acres. It is proposed that one-third of 


the irrigated area be devoted each year — 


‘Sepr., 1994 


It will con. —~ 
tain 550,000 yards of masonry, weigh- 


to the growth of cotton and one-third _ . 


to green crops, while the remaining one- 
third rethains fallow. Nineteen thou- - 
sand workmen have been employed 
upon the dam. The granite for the 


masonry is brought from a hill thirty- 


five miles away. 


- Sepr., 1924, 


Palestine 
THE High Commissioner Sir Her- 


bert Samuel, delivered an address 
on July 24 to a committee of the World 
Zionist Organization in session in Lon- 
don. He affirmed that substantial 
progress had been made in the building 
‘up of Palestine. “Palestine may be- 
come the industrial centre of the Middle 
East within our generation.” Immigra- 
tion had been on a smaller scale than 
was desired, but had recently shown an 
important increase. In the last two 
years work had been going on under 
more tranquil conditions. 

Dr. Weizmann, President of the 
World Zionist Organization, expressed 
optimistic views as regards the future 
of the Jewish national homeland. He 
praised the generosity of American 
Jews, which he said could bring about 

the upbuilding of Palestine within 
twenty-five years. American Jews were 
to have a 40 per cent. representation 
among the delegates in the Jewish 
Agency in Palestine. 

A new Peasant Party has been or- 
ganized, with a platform of silence on 
the Zionist question and the British 

-- mandate, while aiming to improve the 
status of agriculture, educate the peas- 
ants and relieve them from excessive 
taxation. The Legislative Constitution 

is approved. This party is somewhat 
inconsistently started by Arab land- 

; owners in the Hebron district. It is 

opposed by the Arab Executive, the Na- 

- tional Party and the Arab press. 

The proposed seventh Arab Congress 

' js said to have been postponed in- 

~ definitely, awaiting the further progress 
of the Anglo-Hedjazian treaty. The 

Arabs are proposing a less noisy but 

more effective program. They consider 

appealing less to the outside world and 
endeavoring to improve the conditions 
of the Arab citizens of Palestine. 

Though they do not seem ready to co- 

-- operate actively with the British Admin- 

istration, they are prepared to present 
constructive criticism in a friendly way. 
~The Moslem Christian Association has 
protested against the present form of 
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the proposed Anglo-Hedjazian treaty, 
on the ground of its not providing for - 
the independence of Palestine. 

The murder on July 5 of Dr. Jacob 
De Haan is said in some quarters to 
have been a political crime committed 
by Zionist enthusiasts. As correspondent 
of The London Daily Express he had 
become very unpopular with the admin- 
istration, the local Zionist organization, 
and the Jews of Palestine generally. Two 
years ago he headed a deputation which 
told Lord Northcliffe that they, speak- 
ing in the name of orthodox Jewry, pro- 
tested against Zionism. He was about 
to head a delegation of orthodox Jews 
who were to proceed to England for the 
supposed purpose of opposing the Zion- 
istic policy. He was accused of having 
in his correspondence distorted events 
so as to make Palestine appear to be 
filled with dissatisfaction, anarchy, and 
oppression, during a period of remark- 
able peace and quiet. - 

Relations between Russia and Pales- 
tine have been reopening in two differ- — 
ent ways. The Metropolitan of Kieff 
visited Palestine in June to regulate the 
affairs of the Church of Russia in the 
Holy Land. Before 1914, Russia had a - 
distinctly visible foothold in the coun- 
try in the conspicuous monasteries, ' 
churches, and hostels for pilgrims. Gov- 
ernment funds were used to assist nu- 
merous Russians to visit the Holy Land 
on pilgrimage. As Russia moves slowly 
back to normal conditions no doubt this 
deep-rooted practice will be resumed. 
On the other hand, the first direct 
steamer from Odessa to Palestine since 
1914 arrived on July 15 with i171 Jew- 
ish emigrants on board. Among them 
were certain Zionists who had been ex- 
pelled from Soviet Russia. It is interest- 
ing to notice as a comment on current 
conditions, that forty-three of these emi- 
grants, not having secured the proper 
visas, were not permitted to enter the 
Promised Land, but were required to re- 
turn to Russia. 

The increasing modernization of Pal- 
estine is illustrated by the fact that the 
motor car and bus drivers of thirty-two 
lines now operating between the various 
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towns and Jewish colonies have gone 
on strike. The cause was the high li- 
cense fees and customs duties on gase- 
line and the like which were demanded 
by the Government. The Government 
was accused of heaping burdens upon 
motor traffic in order to divert travel to 
the Government railroads. 


Arabia 


T a conference of Arab notables 

held recently in Mecca the claim 
of King Hussein to the Caliphate was 
given new support. A proclamation to 
the Moslem world was issued, declaring 
that King Hussein, as ruler of the 
Hedjaz, was the most fit candidate for 
the Caliphate, because of the fact that 
the Hedjaz was the only Moslem coun- 
try which enjoyed full independence 
and which properly observed -all the 
laws of Allah and the Prophet Mo- 
hammed. 

The general quiet in Arabian coun- 
tries is indicated by the departure of 
both Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Henry 
Dobbs, High Commissioners respect- 
ively for Palestine and Iraq, on leave 
to spend the Summer in England; 
the same time the Emir Abdullah has 
left Transjordania on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. In all three cases there can be 
little doubt that active political con- 
ferences will be held with superior au- 
thorities. 

The question of national flags in the 
Arab countries which it is proposed to 
bring into a confederation is in process 
of being solved by the use of stars. All 
the flags will have as a background the 
colors used by the Hedjaz, which is ac- 
counted the parent State. No star will 
be placed upon the Hedjazian flag. 
Syria will have one star, Iraq two and 
Palestine three. The order is  deter- 
mined by the date at which complete 
independence is expected to be achieved. 


Iraq 


HE acceptance by the Constituent 
Assembly of the Anglo-Iragian 
treaty, which is dealt with in an article 
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on Pages 981-986 of this magazine, drew 
from the British Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, a statement to the effect 
that the British Government did not 


consider itself bound by the restrictions 


mentioned in the resolutions adopted 
by the Iraq Assembly, particularly that 
which proposed to protect the Province 
of Mosul in its entirety. 


The Constituent Assembly continues 
to work quietly at its task of framing 
the new Constitution. The principle of 
primogeniture has been retained as the 
method of royal succession. Certain 
Sheiks failed to force 
amendment which would guarantee 
their positions as heads of their tribes 
and hereditary landowners. 
failed to insert a clause which would 
require universal military service. The 
official janguage of Jews in Iraq is de- 
clared to be Arabic: “Hebrew is only 
the religious language used for prayers 
and studied by the little children in — 
their schools.” a 


It was announced early in July fa ig 
reply to a question in the House of 


Commons that the Royal Air Force in 


Iraq had been used during the first five 
months of 1924 to drop bombs on only — 
five villages. No casualties occurred — 
among the air forces and none were 
reported among the natives. In four 


of these cases two days’ notice had been — ee 


given. No notice was given in e fifth — 
case because it was punishment for a 
tribal attack on the native police, of — 
whom one had been killed and three 
wounded. Such action on the part of 
the air force is claimed to be necessary — 
to discourage raids of Arab tribes. Re- 
cently a frontier tribe is alleged to have 
killed 146 men and 127 women in a 
single xaid. 


The Traqian cavalry with Kurds 
levies reoccupied the town of Sulei-— 
manieh about July 15. In 1922 Sheik — 
Mahmud, a Kurdish chieftain, declared — 
the independence of Kurdistan under 
himself, and made 
capital. The territory under his author- 
ity has been reduced gradually, until 
now, with the occupation of his capital. 


through an 
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he is driven out as a wanderer accom- 

_ panied only by a small following. 

_ Drought, locusts and grasshoppers so 
injured the cereal crop in the Mosui 

. arca during the late Spring that prices 

rose 100 per cent. 


: Persia 
= TPHE American Vice Consul at Te- 


~ heran, Major Robert Imbrie, was 
Killed by a mob on July 18. At the 
sume time a companion, Melin Seymour, 
was badly beaten. An immediate 
warning was sent by the Department of 
‘State to the Persian Government, fol- 
lowed on July 25 by a vigorous note. 
‘The Persian Government replied on 
July 29. The following day the Ameri- 
ean Minister at Teheran, Joseph S. 
lSornfeld, telegraphed that Teheran was 
under martial law and perfectly tren- 
quil. 

_ Several weeks previously the news 
was spread abroad in the Persian capi- 
tal that a miracle had been wrought be- 
side a fountain or well which was sa- 
ered to the memory of a Shiah saint. A 
man who had dared to utter there the 
name of the Bahaist leader, Abbas Ef- 
fendi, had been suddenly stricken with 
blindness. This apparent evidence of 
the living unseen caused the fountain to 
be frequented by great numbers of 
Persians, whose excitement was rising at 
‘the approach of the sacred month of 
-Moharrem. After a time it was re- 
ported that the well had-been poisoned 
by Bahaists. Much greater throngs vis- 
ited the place. Such was the state of af- 
fairs when at about 11 “A. M. on July 
18 Major Imbrie and his companion 
drew near the crowd. It is said that, 
in spite of warnings based upon ihe 
presence of Persian ~- women in the 
throng, Major Imbrie lifted a camera 
above his head and attempted to take a 
picture. Friends of his say, however, 
that he had previously characterized an 
attempt to photograph a Moslem crowd 
religiously excited as both impolite and 
dangerous. However this may be, the 
crowd turned toward the Americans, 
‘shouting that they were Bahaists and 
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began throwing stones. They retreated 
to their carriage and drowe rapidly 
away. Pursued and halted, it is said 
by a man on a motorcycle, in front of 
the barracks of the Cossack Brigade, 
they were pulled out of the carriage, 
though they resisted vigorously. Major 
Imbrie was struck on the head by a 
sword and fell unconscious. As-he lay 
helpless his jaw was broken by a stone 
and he received other wounds. It ap- 
pears that at this time the police took 
some action, during which three or four 
of them were injured by the crowd. 
The two Americans were again put into 
a carriage and taken to a hospital. The 
mob followed and continued to beat 
them. It is said that Major Imbrie re- 
ceived more than forty wounds. He 
succumbed at 3 P. M. Mr. Seymour 
was seriously injured, but was expected 
to survive. 

The foreign residents of the Persian 
capital, and in particular the consular 
and diplomatic representatives, hecame 
alarmed for the general safety of for- 
eigners. The Government took action ’ 
under martial law to keep the city quiet. 
Many arrests were made. No further 
harm was reported, except that a Per- 
sian youth was said to have insulted 
Mrs. Imbrie some days later by pulling 
off her veil and throwing small stones 
at her. ‘ 

The note from the Staite Department _ 
set forth that immediately after its 
learning of the circumstances it had ad- 
vised the Persian Government that ade- 
quate repara\ion would be expected, with 
prompt punishment of the guilty per- 
sons. It was affirmed that further in- 
vestigation showed the assault to have 
been wholly unjustified and that the 
police authorities had made no adequate 
effort to protect the Americans, but that 
there appeared evidence that soldiers 
had taken part in the attack (no one ex- 
cept a soldier could have given Major 
Imbrie the sword wound on his head). 
The note affirmed “no wish to offend a 
friendly Government or to require pu- 
nitive damages,” but “full revaration 
should be made, * * * punishment 
should be meted out to the guilty, * * * 
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assurances [should] be given and en- 
forced of adequate protection for the 
lives of American citizens.” It was 
further stipulated that redress should be 
provided for the wife of Vice Consul 
Imbrie and that the Persian Government 
should meet the expenses incurred in 
sending a man-of-war to receive his 
body, which should be duly escorted 
and honored. Reservation was made of 
the possibility of further requests, and 
a breaking of diplomatic relations ‘was 
threatened unless Persia could guaran- 
tee the protection of American represen- 
tatives. 

The Persian reply expressed great 
chagrin and depression, and stated that 
extreme efforts were being made in pur- 
suing and punishing the guilty persons. 
Adequate honors were promised for the 
body of Major Imbrie. Emphatic as- 
surance was given of the intention to 
respect international law and treaties. 
The Persians found the American note 
mild rather than severe, bearing in 
mind the extent of provocation and the 
forcible action of some European Gov- 
ernments in similar cases. 

Meantime, representatives of the 
other powers had drawn up a_ note, 
which was presented to the Persian 
Government by the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor. Horror was expressed at the as- 
sassination of the American Consul, and 
the. Persian Government was blamed 
because the police had failed to fire a 
shot in his defense. Protection was re- 
quested for all foreigners. This note 
also the Persian Government answered 
properly. The Parliament in an open 
session expressed great sorrow and 
urged the Government to pursue the 
guilty relentlessly. The Government 
forbade the press to publish anti-for- 
eign articles. . 

Though suggestions have been made 
that Major Imbrie was rash, that oil 
interests were involved, and that Rus- 
sian or British agents incited the 
crowd, it appears that there was no 
personal element~involved except -the 
accidental appearance of the Americans 
among a religiously excited crowd on 


their holy day, Friday. The Bahai 
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sect, which came originally from Per- — 
sia, is regarded as heretical. The Per- | 
sian populace becomes excited every 
year when the time draws near which 
commemorates the death of Hessain, son — 
of Ali and grandson of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed. At the present time several 
other matters contribute to increase =~ 
popular disturbance. The influence of — 
Great Britain and Russia is being ex- | 
erted to secure advantages and defeat 
each other’s aims. An important direc- 
tion of this rivalry is determined bythe = 
controversy over oil rights. American | 
forces also are involved in the struggle = 
between the Sinclair and Standard Oil 
Companies. After the abortive effort 
a few months ago to set up a republic 
in place of the monarchy, a number of 
clergymen telegraphed to the Shah; who — 
was living in practical exile in Europe, 
to return. The influential Prime Min-- 
ister, Riza Khan, lately requested the = 
Parliament to appoint a committee of 
twenty-four to cooperate with his Cab- 
inet in improving the situation. Criti- 
cism was offered in the press against 
the American advisers, to the effect that 
while they were useful in the conduct of 
affairs under existing financial meth- 
ods, they were not capable of insti- — 
tuting extensive salutary improvements. 
The Parliament replied to this by voting  —— 
the engagement of four more American 
experts. Numerous bitter articles have — 
appeared in the newspapers of late di- 
rected against foreigners, especially the 
British. a 
In short, a serious struggle is going 
on in Persia between progressive and 
conservative elements. Riza Khan has — 
now been in power for a year. Fora _ 
long time before his accession minis- 
tries had been changing every three 
months. The Persians have been strug- 
gling hard for twenty years to main- — 
tain their independence of ‘foreign in-- 
fluence, to preserve their distinctive in- 
stitutions intact, and yet to establish — 
order and good government and to in- _ 
troduce modern products and conve- 
niences. Although the American ad- 
visers are in no sense representative of 
the United States Government, being 
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_ simply American private citizens em- 
ployed to assist Persia, nevertheless 
they stand for progress and the hope 
of Persian recovery. 


Persia is a remarkable mixture of 
knowledge and superstition, haughtiness 
and servility, fanaticism and dishonesty, 
_ intense national pride and resistance to 
measures which will modernize the coun- 
try. The royal family and the aristo- 
cratic few from whom Ministers of State 
have ordinarily been drawn have more 
often than not been conspicuously lack- 
-___ ing in those qualities which might be 
% expected to save their country from 
rapid decadence and foreign domina- 
tion. A Persian in office is said not to 
work more than three hours a day, and 

to occupy much of that time with tea 
drinking and polite but ineffective con- 
versation. The small middle classes 
take only occasional! interest in politics, 
and are easily stirred up by cunning 
leaders to reactionary and sometimes 
violent measures. The poorer classes 
are very ignorant and are subject to 
great incitement from the religious 
_ group, who, though sometimes in favor 
_ of progress, are exceedingly jealous of 

~ anything that might impair their influ- 
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ence. The Persians are under ordinary 
conditions very polite and considerate. 
Persian women are carefully secluded, 


so that society exists in two distinctive 


halves. In the provinces travel is un- 
comfortable and often unpleasant and 
dangerous. Too many citizens turn 
easily into bandits. But as a whole the 
people are possessed of many sturdy 
and valuable qualities. What they need 
most is to be provided with a new set of 
institutions, not precisely Western, but 
with appropriate adaptations from 
Western models. 


The Government has lately defeated 
certain revolting tribes in Luristan. In 
the military operations they have made 
good use of the airplanes recently re- 
ceived. 

During the year which ended in 
March, 1924, Persian imports amounted 
to about $56,000,000, while the exports 
were about $62,000,000. This repre- 
sents an increase in foreign trade of 
about $9,000,000, and it shows that the 
Persians are not increasing their indebt- 
edness to the outside world. The Brit- 
ish-controlled Imperial Bank of Persia 
is prospering. Its charter has been re- 
newed until the year 1949. 


Old Persepolis, the ruined city of Southern Persia 
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The Far East 


By PAYSON J. TREAT, 


Professor of History, Stanford University 


China 

N spite of its political weakness and 

| instability the Peking Government 
has been able to oppose foreign 

demands and to extend its control over 

foreigners to a surprising extent. 

The indemnity demanded for the 
Lincheng bandit raid of May 6, 1923, 
has not been paid. Attempts to protect 
foreign interests in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway have been waved aside. In 
spite of diplomatic protests against the 
new trade-mark law, foreign firms have 
begun to request registration of their 
trade-marks under the new system. The 
process of extending Chinese municipal 
law to foreigners continues. The Ger- 
mans and Austrians lost their extra- 
territorial privileges during the war and 
in subsequent treaties; the .Russians 
after the fall of the Czarist Govern- 
ment, and they have abandoned the right 
in their new treaty; at present China 
has refused to- recognize the claim of 
Chileans to extraterrito.ial privileges; 
and an interesting case involving some 
American mission property at Soochow 
is now pending in the Chinese courts, 
the contention being that missionary 
property (and perhaps the missionaries 
themselves) are subject to Chinese juris- 
diction. The basis of the latter con- 
tention is that Christian missions have a 
treaty right to hold property in the 
interior, a right denied to other for- 
eigners, and, argue the Chinese, this 
renders them subject to Chinese control. 

The siege of Kweilin, Kwangsi, which 
began on April 11, was still proceeding 
in the middle of July. The city was 
held by the troops of Marshal Lu Yung- 
ting, the “Pacificator of Kwangsi,” 
‘ while General Shen Hung-ying, who had 
recently deserted to Sun _ Yat-Sen’s 
party, was trying to take it During the 
fighting the Rev. Joseph Cunningham, 
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an American missionary, was killed by 
a stray bullet. From time to time a few 
of the British and American mission- 
aries managed to escape, and finally all 
but three, who decided to remain in the 
city, were allowed to pass through the 
lines. Peace delegates from General 
Wu Pei-fu, the northern war-lord, ar- 
rived in June and tried to arrange a 
compromise between the opposing fac- 
tions. The Rev. E. H. Carne, the last of 
the four missionaries captured by ban- 
dits in May, while on their way to re- 
lieve the missionaries in Kweilin, was 


yeleased in July on payment of £500, ss 


subscribed by Chinese merchants. 
Canton was the scene of a very inter- ~ 
esting development. 
eigners there, except the missionaries, 
live on the Island of Shameen, which 
is an Anglo-French concession. Soon 
after the bomb outrage on June 19, the 
two Consuls announced that Chinese 


employes on the island, leaving or en- — 


tering the quarter after 9 A. M., must 
possess permits with photographs at- 


tached. This the Chinese employes re- 


sented deeply, and they were supported 
by labor leaders in Canton. A general 
strike was inaugurated on the evening 
of July 15, first of domestic servants 
and office workers, then of the Chinese 
police employed in the French conces- 
sion. It was reported that the strike 


might extend to stevedores and other _ 


laborers. The United States Govern- 


ment has warned the Canton authorities 
that they will be held responsible for 
the protection of American lives and — 
property. It goes without saying that 
_the Chinese possess a powerful weapon — 


The success of 


in the general strike. 


demonstrated _ that. 


Cooperation be- 


tween Chinese and foreigners is essen- _ 
tial for the commercial success as well 


as the physical comfort of the latter. — 


Most of the for- 


the shipping strike at Hongkong in 1922 — 


> 
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This weapon has also been used by 
the Chinese to secure redress of their 
own grievances. The arbitrary taxation 
imposed by Sun Yat-Sen’s Government 
in Canton has been defeated by strikes 
of the victims. A new tax on shipping 
resulted in the tying up of all native 
craft until the objectionable levy was 
removed. In addition, the Chinese mer- 
chants have enrolled several thousand 
volunteers for the specific purpose of 
protecting the business interests of 
Canton against governmental annoy- 
ances. 

Heavy Summer rains 
have caused floods in the 
delta district around Can- 
ton, where the movement 
of supplies to the victims 
is hampered by the ac- 
tivities of river pirates; 
around Foochow, Tientsin, 
and at Kalgan. 
Swedish missionaries 
have been expelled from 

Urga, Mongolia, where the 

officials are said to be of 
5 pro-Russian and therefore 
anti - Christian sympathies. 
_ Two American missionaries 
were wounded while trying 

to make peace between hos- 
tile military factions at 
- Shenchowfu, Hunan, on 
ralume 2°) 

_ Among the first results 
of the recent Chinese-Rus- 
sian treaty are the appoint- 
ment of a Russian Ambas- 
-sador to Peking, which has 

created certain problems in 

diplomatic circles there; 
_ the controversy over the 
return of the Russian lega- 
tion in Peking to the new 

Ambassador; the protest of 

the Archbishop of the Rus- 

sian Orthodox Mission 
against the turning over of 
its property to the Soviet 

representative; and the im- 

passe at Shanghai, where 

600 “Whites” are holding 
three Russian refugee ships 
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in spite of the demands of Ambassador 
Karakhan that China turn them over to pS 
the Soviet. A Chinese-German agree- 
ment is believed to have been signed, 
but the terms are not available. 

A contract was signed on July 19 for 
the financing by Belgian and Chinese 
bankers, of an extension of the Lunghai 
railway from Chenchow, Honan Proy- 
ince, to Sianfu, Shensi Province. ey 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education met at the Na- 
tional Southeastern University, Nan- 
king, from July 3 to 9. 
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Prime Minister of Japan in succession to Kiyoura 
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The office of taoyin was abolished on 
July 1. This was the republican version 
of the old office of taotai, which fig- 
ures so frequently in the story of for- 
eign intercourse with China. The taotai 
_ was an inspector, or circuit officer, usu- 
ally the inspector of several districis 
or prefectures, and often the inspector 
in charge of some special duty, such as 
the salt and grain revenue, river control, 
edueation, postal routes. 

The foreign commerce of China for 


1923 showed a slight increase over 1922. ; 


The increase in customs receipts was 
due to the higher tariff rates in effect 
during the latter year. American trade 
showed a gain of 26 per cent. 


Japan 

HE bills for revising the national- 

ity law and for imposing luxury 
taxes on imports were passed by the 
Imperial Diet on July 15 and 17, re- 
spectively. On the latter day both 
Houses passed the supplementary finan- 
cial estimate of 265,000,000 yen for the 
coming fiscal year. 

The drafting of a reply to Secretary 
Hughes's note on the immigration ques- 
tion was postponed until after the re- 
turn of Ambassador Hanihara from 
~ Washington. The Government was un- 
willing to consider the American state- 
ment as final, nor could it well do so 
in view of the resolutions passed_ by 
beth Houses of the Diet. 


Renewed interest has been shown in 
the settlement of outstanding differences 
with Soviet Russia. Viscount Kato, the 
Prime Minister, has long been favorable 
to a renewal of friendly relations. On 
July 24 the Cabinet was reported to have 
adopted a policy presented by Baron 
Shidehara, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
along the following lines: . Russia 
should apologize verbally for the 
Nikolaievsk massacre and should grant 
long-time concessions to Japanese inter- 
ests for mining and lumbering in 
Northern Sakhalin, but that claims for 
similar concessions in Siberia should 
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Le waived, that a joint Russo-Japanese — 


corporation should be given the right 
to exploit the oil resources of Northern 
Sakhalin; that the provisions of the 
Portsmouth Treaty, which ended the 


Russo-Japanese War, should be retained _ a 


with a provision extending Japan’s 
fishing rights in Siberian waters, and 


ilie question of payment of debts con- 
tracted by-the Czarist régime should be ~ 


left for settlement after conferences 
have been held with Great Britain and 
lialy. On these terms the Japanese 
military occupation of Northern Sak- 
halin would cease. Kenkichi 
zawa, Japanese Minister to China, and 


L. M. Karakhan, Russian Ambassador 


resumed negotiations in 


to China, 
Peking on Aug. 7. 


The material prosperity of Korea is 


shown by the increase of exports by 20 — 


per cent. in 1923, while imports in- 


creased only 4 per cent. The total trade _ 
amounted to $262,900,000. Heavy rains — 


in July caused floods along the west 
coast, with much loss of property and 
some casualties. 


In order to prepare for the introduc- — 
tion of the jury system a party of. 
Japanese jurists has been studying the — 
American judicial system before going 
to Europe. The act providing for this — 
great change in Japanese procedure 
was passed in March, 1923, but no date — 


was fixed for its operation. : 


Charged with a conspiracy to assas-_ 
sinate Prince Tokugawa and other 
peers, twenty alleged members of the 
Kta (outcast) class were arrested on 


July 10. é 


A committee representing three of the 
patriotic societies which have been agi-— 
tating against the American exclusion — 
law demanded the immediate cancella- 
tion of a loan issued in America by the — 


Daido Electric Company. 


It is reported that the Rockefeller — 
Foundation has given $1,000,000 for the — 
restoration of Tokyo Imperial Univer: — 
sity, which lost its valuable library and 
many buildings during the earthquake 


and fire of 1923, 
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PART from the Interallied Con- 
ference held in London to settle 
; the reparations problem, which 
is dealt with fully elsewhere in this 
‘magazine, the most important inter- 
national event of the month has been 
the conclusion of a general treaty and 
a commercial agreement between the 
_Gritish and Russian Governments. 
_ These two pacts, which required four 
months’ negotiation to bring about, 
and which were signed at the Foreign 
_ Office in London on Aug. 8, were sum- 

marized in a special cable to The New 


- York Times as follows: 


The first chapter of the general treaty 
deals with the existing treaties, some of 
__. which are recognized as obsolete and in- 
operative, while others are regarded as 
~ still in force. - 
The second chapter solely concerns 
- fisheries in waters contiguous to the 
northern coast of the Soviet Union. ‘The 
— three-mile limit is recognized to the ex- 
tent that ‘‘citizens of the Soviet. Union 
- shall. enjoy exclusive right of fishery 
_ within the distance of three miles from 
low watermark along the coast of the 
territory of the Union, as well as of the 
islands dependent thereon,’’ but also in 
waters in the White Sea that lie tp the 
southward of parallel 67 degrees 40 
~ minutes north latitude. é : 

- The most important chapter is the third, 
which deals with claims and the condi- 
tional promise of a loan. The Soviet 


ernment. It declares, however, that. “by 
way of exception they will satisfy’? in 
the conditions prescribed in the present 
treaty the claims of British holders of 
loans issued or taken over or guaranteed 
py the former Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment or by the municipalities or towns 
in the territory now included in the Union 
payable in foreign, non-Russian currency. 
_. At the same time the British Govern- 
ment recognizes that the financial and 
economic position of the Union renders 
impracticable full satisfaction of these 
claims. The Soviet Government agrees 

meet claims ‘other than holdings 
which were acquired by purchase since 
March 16, 1921, and were in other than 
British ownership on that date.’” There 
will be negotiations between parties con- 
cerned, then the terms will be subject of 
agreement, provided the British Govern- 
ment is satisfied that the terms have been 
~aecepted by the holders ‘‘of not less than 
one-half of capital values of British hold- 
- -jngs in loans.’’ ; : 
All claims, counter-claims, debts and 
loans relating to the period between the 
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beginning, of the war in August, 1914,. 


and de jure recognition of the Bolshevist 


Government in February of this year are 


reserved or put into cold storage. This 
includes the Russian war debt, the 
Bolshevist intervention claims and_ pri- 
vate claims for damages. 

On this follows an obscure clause which 
refers to “‘the admitted preponderance of 
claims of British nationals.’’ During 
these ten years and to ultimate payment 
by the Soviet Government of a lump sum 


for distribution among the claimants a’ 


joint commission shall assess these par- 
ticular claims. wo 
Article 10 deals with the important 


question of compensation to British na- 


tionals for property nationalized or can- 
celed by Soviet decrees. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment promises to negotiate with 
British owners. A commission will assess 
the validity and amount of the claims. 
Members of the commission may present 
separate reports. Then finally, when 
these negotiations are concluded and the 
various commissions have come to agree- 
ment, results of the agreements shall be 
incorporated in a_ treaty. When this 
treaty is signed the British Government 
‘will recommend Parliament to enable 


them to. guarantee interest and sinking — 


fund of a loan to be issued’ by the 
Soviet Government, but the treaty will 
not come into force until the loan is 
guaranteed. 

It is important to note that provisions 
of the whole of this chapter on claims 
and loans are described in Article 13 as 
‘‘a, single and indivisible unit.’’ 

The commercial treaty confers excep- 
tional privileges on the Soviet Govern- 
ment and their representatives in Great 
Britain. The British Government recog- 
nizes the Soviet Government’s monopoly 
of foreign trade and grants not merely to 
their Mmbassy but to their trade delega- 
tion diplomatic privileges and promises to 
the trade delegation  extra-territorial 
rights. Immunity is thus secured to 
various buildings now occupied~ by the 
trade delegation in London and it may be 
extended to others that they may take 
over in the future. 

A cuvious clause in the important Ar- 
ticle 2 declares that the Soviet Govern- 
ment ‘‘assumes responsibility’’ for trans- 
actions of the Soviet trade representative 
and agrees these transactions shall be 
subject to British laws and courts,. yet 
‘in’ view of the responsibility of these 
transactions ‘which is assumed by the 
Government of the Union neither it nor 
its representatives will be called upon to 
give security. for complying with orders 
of courts.’’ British merchants will thus 
have to deal in the case of the Soviet 
Government with a trade enjoying diplo- 
matic immunity. 

The commercial treaty contains most- 
favored-nation clauses. The nationals of 
each country resident in the other will 
be subject to national treatment. - 

Finally, the Soviet Government reserves 
to itself a+ monopoly of the Russian 
coastal trade, though in the Black Sea it 
has already made an exception in favor 
of Italy. It also registers in a supple- 
mentary declaration its claim to the Rus- 
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sian Navy and to all ships of the Russian 
commercial fleet in whosoever’s hands 
these may now be. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD RUSSIA 


At the close of the Little Entente 
Conference on July 12 a statement was 
issued declaring that the Entente’s 
Foreign Ministers had found themselves 
unanimous in their desire to have Ger- 
many enter the League and in their 
general attitude toward the Russian 
Soviet. That attitude, though friendly, 
holds recognition of Russia to be a 
question for each nation rather than for 
the Entente itself. Echoing that state- 
roent, the Rumanian Minister declared 
“theoretically Rumania is ready to 
recognize the Soviets, but this is prac- 
tically impossible so long as Russia re- 
fuses to recognize our present fron- 
tiers.’ The Yugoslav Minister of For- 
eien Affairs, M. Ninchich, also declared 
that his country favored the recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia, but would not 
tolerate Bolshevist propaganda therein. 

Premier Herriot of France is finding 
that France too is only “theoretically 
ready to recognize the Soviets.” The 
parties of the Right explain the failure 
of the Herriot Government to recog- 
nize Russia, as the Left promised dur- 
ing the recent campaign, by the fact 
that there exists a strong opposition to 
recognition until assurance is received 
that Russian securities to the amount 
“ of over 20,000,000,000 gold francs held 
in France will be paid. Holders of 
Russian securities have been active in 
cpposition to recognition, not only at 
the Foreign Office but even in the lob- 
bies of Parliament, demanding first 
safety for their holdings and then recog- 
nition. 

The Soviets, on their part, are bitter 
in denunciation not only of Herriot, 
who has failed to grant recognition, 
but also of MacDonald, who has 
granted it. Zinoviev has much to say 
about MacDonald’s infamy, and de- 
nounces the British Labor Party in un- 
measured terms, growing increasingly 
picturesque as he characterizes Thomas 


Griffith. and Allan Parkinson as 
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“clothed in embroidered uniforms, with = 
fools’ caps and plumes, and oe 
staves higher than their foreheads, with 
broad, Saint. conceited grins—for are 
they not Treasurer and Controller of 
the King’s Household!” 

China too is experiencing diftioutncss ia 
from questions which it would have — 
been the part of wisdom to settle before, 
recognition of the Soviets. When it was — 
rumored, early in July, that China was 
on the point of turning over to Russia 
the property of the former Russian . 
Government in the Legation Quarter of | 
Peking, the diplomatic corps of the : 
other powers dropped a note, dated July 
12, and addressed to the Chinese Min- 
ister of - Foreign Affairs, in which they 
warned China that the bangles must. 
not be made until the powers were as- 
sured that Russia would abide by the 
arrangements now in existence for the 
maintenance of the Legation Quarter. 
It declared that, though the powers did 
pot wish to interfere in the relations 
between the Chinese and the Russian 
Governments, they must insist that un- 
certakings entered into with them, in- 
cividually or collectively by the 
Chinese Government, must neither be 
weakened nor infringed. The note also 
ccemanded that the eibht Ministers rep-. 
resenting the treaty powers in Pekin 
be informed of. the name of the diplo- 
matic officials accredited by Russia t 
the Chinese Government, and requested 
the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to ask that representative to put him- 
self into communication with them, as 
under the treaty of 1901 the Foreign 
Diplomatic and Consular Corps of. 
Peking enjoy all jurisdiction over the 
region in which the Legation and Con 
sular buildings stand. 

A few days after the reception of thi 
note Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese 
loreign Minister, let it be known tha 
L. M. Karakhan, the negotiator of th 
Chinese-Russian agreement, had been 
named not Minister but Ambassador 
by the Soviet Government, and sug. 
gested that other nations follow: Ru 
sia’s example by raising their Ministers 
to Ambassadors. The United States 
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_curtly declared that she would make no 
such change, as it would be interpreted 
-as an indication that she was satisfied 
with conditions in China. Great Britain 
and France followed suit, but Japan an- 
nounced that she would follow Russia’s 
example and put an Ambassador in 
_ Peking. 

_ The American State Department and 
the Chancelleries of Europe are en- 
gaged in carefully studying the text of 
the agreement between China and 
Russia [printed on page 960 of this 
-magazine|. and the supplementary 
agreement for the management of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, suspicious 
that China has granted the Soviets a 
special sphere of influence in disregard 
of the work of the Washington Con- 
ference. Indeed, the Governments most 
interested, including the United States, 
have already addressed protests to the 
_ Chinese Foreign Office. 

_ The Japanese negotiations looking 
toward the recognition of the Soviet 
- Republic, which had been suspended for 
several weeks, were resumed toward the 
-end of July, L. M. Karakhan acting for 
Russia and M. Yoshizawa for Japan. 
_ The most pressing present problem 
between Russia and Japan is oil. Rus- 
sia, Japan and the Sinclair Oil Com- 
pany are playing a three-cornered game 
for the rich oil fields of Sakhalin 
Island. Russia insists that Japan evacu- 
ate the northern or Russian half of the 
island; Japan insists upon retaining the 
oil priority of the district where they 
have located rich deposits of oil, and 
e Sinclair Company insists that this 
‘the difficulties involved in the Russo- 
in 1922. The Soviet Government seems 
disposed to simplify the situation by 
‘declaring that the Sinclair concessions 
have the same force today as in 1922, 
but the complication seriously adds to 
the difficulties involved in the Russo- 
Japanese negotiations concerning the 
‘yecognition of the Soviet Republic. 
A possible new source of delay and 
friction is suggested by a Washington 
dispatch of July 23, which declares: 
“At a conference held by the Labor and 
Agricultural Government of Russia at 
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Moscow it was resolved that Korean 
residents in Russian territory should be 
permitted to establish their own repub- 
lican Government and to conduct their 
national affairs under that Govern- 
ment.” As about 2,000,000 Koreans 
have already left their own country for 
Siberia and Manchuria, driven out by 
the too strong hand of Japanese mas- 


ters, Japan may be expected to object 


to so generous a hospitality on the part 
of a neighboring State with lands to 
settle. 

In general Russia has been disap- 
pointed in the results which have fol- 
lowed recognition by Germany, Italy, 
Great Britain and a number of lesser 
powers, and she has an eye open to the 
main chance, which may come from 
sources other than international social 
recognition. She feels, and with much 
justice, that the stability of her system 
has now been demonstrated, and does 
not depend upon the attitude of foreign 


and especially European States. It is 


significant that she keeps her ablest 
diplomats not in the capitals of Europe, 
but in the ancient city of Peking, where 


Karakhan seems to be seeking to draw 


Japan and Germany into a coalition 
with China and Russia, a feat which, if 
accomplished, would alter the whole 
aspect of international relations. Ka- 
rukhan showed his insight into Chinese 
conditions by a deliberate campaign to 
win the friendship of the Tuchuns, or 
Military Provincial Governors, before 
entering upon the national negotiations 
which brought Chinese recognition of 
his country in May. 


Tue Leacur or NATIONS 


America’s refusal of the League of 
Nations Compact of Mutual Assistance, 
on the ground that she is not in the 
League, and for other reasons, has been 
followed by refusals from Great Britain 
and Canada. Each has filed with the 
League opinions regarding the plan for 
the gradual reduction of world arma- 
ments which that compact presents, and 
the British opinion suggests another in- 
ternational conference to discuss the 
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question of disarmament, proposing for 
its consideration the establishment of 
demilitarized zones and urging more 
emphasis upon the World Court of In- 
ternational Justice. Premier Mac- 
Donald, in commenting upon the 
League’s provisional draft treaty, de- 
clared: “It is the considered opinion of 
the British naval staff that a treaty 
such as the one proposed will, if prop- 
erly carried out, necessitate an increase 
in the British naval forces, and it is our 
belief that the position will be the same 
for other countries.” The French re- 
action was quite different, and the 
French press freely criticized the British 
Premier for what they considered a 
characteristically selfish attitude on the 
part of Great Britain. They recalled 
the fact that the “Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantees,” as it is called, was really 
the work of Viscount Cecil. They 
- peinted out the fact that it proposed in 
principal disarmament only after 
_ proper assurance against attack and 
declared that the British attitude was 
a grave attack on the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. With this view 
niany of the British Opposition news- 
papers agree. The Unionist Morning 
Post declares that Premier MacDonald 
is “torpedoing the League of. Nations” ; 
the Asquithian Westminster Gazette ac- 
~ cuses him of building “five unnecessary 
--eruisers,” while he “cannot bear the 
thought of building them to increase our 
common security * * * He finds it 
imperative to declare this attitude at 
the moment when the conference [of 
London] is asking France to sacrifice 
some of the apparatus which she deems 
necessary for: her security.” The re- 
fusal also of Russia and Germany and 
the practical certainty of rejection by 
Tialy and Japan make it quite clear that 
the Treaty of Mutual Assistance must 
be dropped. 

The League’s Commission on the Re- 
duction of Armaments on July 12 
formulated the principles for an event- 
ual international convention for na- 
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bodies arranging for such exchanges 


tional Control of the Private Manufac 
ture of arms and munitions. It sug- — 
gested that national control be employed — 
for the complete suppression of clan: 
destine manufacture, thus supplement- 
ing the provisions of the proposed con: 
vention for the regulation of the inter 
national traffic. The commission, how 
ever, made it quite clear that the right: 
of Governments to purchase necessary - 
war materials, either from private 
manufactories or from national arms_ 
factories, should not be contravened. 
The League’s Committee on Intel- — 
lectual Cooperation decided at a meet 
ing at Geneva on July 29 that the time 
was ripe for the publication 20f as 
catalogue of scientific films, and also— 
for the convening of a special interna 
tzonal motion-picture congress to study 
the scientific, artistic and educationa 
interests involved in the development of 
the film art. It also resolved to gather 
decuments on the educational organiza- 
tion of the different countries and to— 
encourage the exchange among them of 
professors and students. A special com- — 
mittee to stimulate the work of the 


was formed consisting of Dr. H. A. 
Lorentz of Holland, President; Profes 
sor Henri Bergson of France, Professo: 
Gilbert Murray of England, Dr. Inas 
Nitobe of Japan and Dr. Vernon C. 
Kellogg, Secretary of the National Ri 
search Council of the United States 
The commission received a letter from 
Senator Ciraolo, stating that the Italia 
Fed Cross had placed at its disposa 
100,000 lire for the relief of the Rus 
sian intellectuals. eves 
According to a statement issued 
July 19 by Sir Herbert Ames, Financie 
Director of the League, the “budget i 
now approximately $4,500,000 a yea 
About 60 per cent. of this is for the ex- 
penses of the Secretariat and the spe 
cial organizations attached to th 
Secretariat, 30 per cent. for the Int 
national Labor Office and about 8 
cent. for the World Court.” 


Chicago Tribune correspondent labeled 
“ultimatum by Herriot.” It declared, as 
a condition from which France could 
- not recede, that the Germans should be 
summoned to ‘he conference only to 
sign without discussion the protocol 
- agreed upon by the Allies, or to the 
~ Reparation Commission upon the same 
conditions, if the conference should 
adjourn before their arrival. On July 
21 the French and Belgian delegations 
demanded that they be allowed to re- 


____ tain a nucleus of their railway men in 
~ the Ruhr. The British met this demand 
Be by insisting that when the Dawes 


scheme was applied the railway ad- 
ministration should be handed over in 
its entirety to the Germans. As a result 
of these complications the committees 
- continued their sessions; and the ple- 
nary session had to be deferred pend- 
ing adjustments. Efforts were made to 
frame new formulas to meet the stub- 
born differences, but they proved diffi- 
cult to find. Herriot and his French 
~ colleagues acted with the menacing 
figure of Poincaré ever before them. 
_ . The bankers, while deeply sympathetic 
- with the woes of the politicians, were 
conscious that vague generalities could 
never satisfy investors, who would be 
certain to demand a legally executed 
pledge for the establishment of the se- 
-curities into: which their money was to 
go. 
Meanwhile another important mem- 
ber of President Coolidge’s Cabinet had 
appeared unofficially, and as unoffi- 
cially taken a hand in the proceedings 
through private meetings. On July 23 
_ Andrew W. Mellon, the American Sec- 
‘retary of the Treasury, breakfasted 
with Premier MacDonald and later in 
- the day conferred at 10 Downing Street 
- with the British Premier, Thomas W. 
Lamont, Sir Montague Norman and 
- Sir Robert Kindersley. The evening 
papers venture! the statement that he 
had made sugg-stions likely to be of 
great assistance», but no change fol- 
lowed; and Herriot, who had expected 
to retire to Paris, let it be known that 
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he had arranged to spend another ten 
days in London, although the French 
papers were demanding that he aban- 
don the undignified position of a Pre- 
mier of France engaging in controversy 
with private American citizens, and the — 
French Parliament was intimating that 
it would let the Dawes plan die rather 
than accept the terms insisted upon by 
the New York bankers. So savage were 
the attacks upon the bankers’ insistence 
upon guarantees which would make the 
loan salable that J. P. Morgan issued the 
following statement: 


We have been requested by the allied 
Governments ‘io advise as to what, in our 
opinion, are the necessary bases for the 
sale of German bonds to American inves- 
tors. In response to that request we have 
given our advice. We have no desire, nor 
is it within our province, to make any 
political suggestions, much less to attempt 
to enforce any political views. It goes. 
without saying that as bankers we should 
not ask the American investor to buy Ger- 
man bonds unless and until the Allies 
have, in their own time, in their own 
way and for their gwn reasons, determined 
upon a policy which will, in our opinion, 
give security to the bondholders. 


TURN OF THE TIDE 


On July 27 the diplomatic corre- 
spondent of The London Daily Tele- 
graph wrote: “M. Herriot has agreed 
that the German Government, subject to 
the approval of the plenary confer- 
ence, shall be invited to send its dele- 
gates to London forthwith, and that on 
such main issues as measures for re- 
storing the financial and economic 
unity of Germany, or, in other words, 
the economic evacuation of the Ruhr, 
the German delegates shall enjoy the 
right of full discussion with the Allies.” 
Premier Herriot. however, held firm 
upon the point that the evacuation of 
Hagen in the Ruhr by the French and 
Belgian troops should be made only 
after it hecame quite certain that the 
Dawes plan would make such evacua- 
tion safe. This announcement was taken 
to indicate a turn of the tide, and was 
declared to be the result of “conversa- 
tions which M. Herriot and M. Clémen- 
tel had with Secretary Hughes and Sec- 
retary Mellon.” 

Premier Herriot’s concessions, how- 
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ever, did not meet the conditions 
deemed by the bankers essential to the 
success of the loan, and on July 28, at 
a meeting of the experts prior to a ple- 
nary session, the debate between the 
French and the British representatives 
reached so dangerous a point of excite- 
ment that Colonel James A. Logan Jr., . 
the American observer, offered a com- 
promise. This ccmpromise was so sug- 

gestive in character that the French 
delegates asked for twenty-four hours in 
which to draw up a formula which they 

felt would satisfy all parties. On July 
30 it was announced that the French 
formula had been communicated to the 
meeting of Premiers and would be laid 
before the First Committee the follow- 
ing day. Regarding this plan a promi- 
nent correspondent wrote: 

One of the principal features of the 
French plan is the esta>lishment of a com- 
mittee of three, of which an American 
must be one, to act as a sort of Grand 
Jury with regard to the question of de- 
fault. If, for instance, France were to as- 
sert that Germany had defaulted, it would 
bring the matter before the Reparation 
Commission. If the commission decided 
unanimously that France was right, a de- 
fault would be declared and there would 
be no reason for a resort to this new Ar- 
bitral Committee. 

If France was vcted down in the Repa- 
ration Commission, however, she _ could 
then renew her application before the Ar- 
bitral Committee. If she succeeded in 
persuading that body that default had oc- 
eurred, the Arbitral Committee would refer 
‘the question back to the Reparation Com- 


mission, which could then take action by 
a majority vote. 


It was soon known, however, that the 
French compromise proposal was insis- 


tent that the French and Belgian troops 


should not be withdrawn from Hagen 
until after the flotation of the German 
loan of $2,000,000,000. On July 31 the 
French formula was laid before the 
committees and the experts. The day 
was spent in debate, criticism and the 
formulation of recommendations for 
the plenary session. There were many 
objections to specific features, but a 
general consensus of opinion that Her- 
riot and his French colleagues had fur- 
nished a workable solution. On Aug. 2 
full agreement was reached by the con- 
ference, the reports of the three com- 
mittees being approved by the plenary 
session. The final report of the First 
Committee on the question of eventual 
defaults by Germany read: 


It will ve “the duty of “tha Reneie 
Commission to come to a decision concern- 
ing any SpeicaHos that Germany be de- 


plan dated April 9; 1924, 
If, however, the decision of the Heparin 
tion Commission, granting or rejecting the — 
application, has been taken by a majority, © 
any member of the Reparation Commis-_ 
sion who has participated in the vote may, — 
within eight days from the date of sai 
decision, appeal :rom that decision. to the 
Arbitral Commission, composed of three — 
impartial and independent persons, whose — 
decision shall be final. 3 
‘The members of the Arbitral Commi: 


the Reparation Commission, 
unanimity, or failing such unanimity © 
the President for the time being of the 
Permanent Court of International Justi 2 
at The Hague. 
The President of the Arbitral “Commis 
sion shall be a citizen of the United ‘Statens 
of America. 
When the Reparation Commission ; 
come to a decision on points dealt 
in the foregoing paragraph, an Americ 
citizen, appointed as provided below, shall 


as if he had been appointed in _virtue. 
paragraph 2 of the present annex. — 


follows: 


The signatory Governments Ba in 
accordance with the provisions of the ex 
perts’ plan, not to take sanctions in reg: 
to Germany unless a default within 
meaning of Section 8 of Part 1 of the 
perts’ report has been declared in the con. 
ditions laid down in foregoing paragraph. 1. 
In this case the signatory Governmen 
acting with the consciousness of j 
trusteeship for the financial interests — 
themselves and of the persons who advan 
money upon the lines of said plan, wi 
confer at once on the nature of sa netions oa 
to be applied, and on the method of t 
rapid ee effective application. 


The next recommendation of the 
committee was as follows: ———™ 


If default by Germany is established, 
Reparation Commission will forthwith | 
notice of such default to each of the inter 
ested powers and may make such recor 
mendations as to action to be taken i 
consequence of such default as it may os 
ee ane 


the bankers’ rejresentations reg 
security of bondholders: 


In order to secure service of the loan of 
800,000,000 gold marks, as epee is 
the Dawes report, and in order to facili 
the issue of that loan to the public, th 
lied powers declare that in case sar 
have to be applied in consequence o 
default by Germany they will safeg 
any. specific securities which ma be 
pledged to the service of the loan. ; 

The allied powers further consi 
service of the loan as entitled to ab: 
priority in relation to any resource 
many on which a general lien m 
been given to the Ioan, as well as 
tion to any resources that may arise 
a result of a plan of sanctions. 


_ After these declarations came the 
following proviso: . 
Unless otherwise expressly stipulated in 
the above paragraphs, all the existing 
rights of signatory powers under the Treaty 
_ of Versailles are reserved. 


_ Tuirp Commirter’s REsoLutions 


- The Third Committee, which dealt 
with the question of the powers of the 
_ Transfer Committee proposed in the 
_ Dawes plan, not being able to reach 


_ final agreement upon the points of dif- 
_ ference in the French and British pro- 
__ posals, decided to leave the decision in 

_ the hands of the chief delegates, who 
_ agreed subsequently to incorporate the 
French proposals. The resolutions of 
the committee as approved by the con- 
ference read as follows: 


_ Resolution 1—The Third Committee rec- 
ommends that the German Government 
should be asked tu give assurance: 
__A. That it recognizes that the Transfer 
_ Committee is free to employ the funds at 
its disposal in payment for deliveries on 
ordinary commercial conditions of any com- 
-modities and (or) services provided for in 
programs from time to time prescribed by 
the Reparation Commission after consulta- 
tion with the Transfer Committee under 
the conditions of the experts’ report, in- 
cluding in particular coal, coke and dye- 
stuffs and any other commodities special- 
— ly provided for in the treaty after the ful- 
 fillment of treaty obligations in regard to 
- these commodities; 
8B. That it recognizes that the programs 
aid down by the Reparation Commission 
ter* consultation with the Transfer Com- 
mittee for deliveries to be made under or- 
dinary commercial conditions shall not be 
subject as regards the nature of the prod- 
ucts to the limitations fixed by the treaty 
for deliveries which the Reparation Com- 
-mission can demand from Germany there- 
der... 3 
C.—That it will facilitate the conclusion 
and execution of contracts under custom- 
ary commercial conditions for such deliv- 
-eries, passed~in accordance with the ex- 
- perts’ plan, and in particular that it will 
not take nor allow to be taken any meas- 
ure which would result in deliveries in 
kind under the experts’ plan being obtain- 


ee able under ordinary commercial conditions. 


D.—That in regard to limited number of 
tural products of Germany, in the sense 
f the experts’ report, a list of which shall 
be drawn up by the Special Committee to 
‘be appointed under Resolution 2 below, if 
any allied Government has duly proved in 
~ accordance with the procedure to be fixed 
by the same committee (e. g., by arbitira- 
n) that owing to measures of hostile 
serimination or of hostile obstruction on 
7 e part of the German Government or of 

German suppliers it has not been able to 
obtain on customary commercial conditions 
the delivery of any of these products up 
-~ to such amount as is included in the pro- 
am of the Reparation Commission, the 
erman Government shall take necessary 
teps to insure delivery under conditions to 
be fixed by the same committee; the price 
of any such deliveries shall in the ab- 
_ sence of agreement be settled by arbitra- 

n. 


y 
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Resolution 2,—T1e committee reconimends ; 
that the German Government should be | 
asked to accept the establishment of a Spe- | 


cial Committee, not exceeding six mem- 
bers and consisting of an equal number 
of allied and German representatives, with 


power, in the event of difference, to choose — 


additional members of neutral nationality 


to be chosen by allied and German mem- 
bers in agreement or, in default of agrec- ” 


ment, to be appointed by the Reparation 
Commission, which shall be charged 


(Dy Pues determine procedure for placing nee 
orders and conditions for carrying ‘out de- | 
liveries in kind, so as to insure their sat- — 


isfactory working, adhering as closely as. 
possible to ordinary commercial usage. 

_ (2) To examine the best means of render- 
ing effective undertakings to be given by 
the German Government 
with paragraphs C and D of Resolution 1 
by providing in particular for reference to 
the arbitrator of any disagreements which 
may arise with regard to this matter be- 
tween interested narties, the decision of ar- 
bitrator being binding on such_ parties. 
The work of this committee shall not in 
any way delay the bringing into operation 
of the experts’ nlan and its decisions shall 
not interfere in 2ny way with the powers 
of the Transfer Committee to be set up 
under that plan. ‘these decisions shall ac- 


cordingly require the approval of the Repa- 


ration Commission and of the Transfer 
Committee*’in so far as the latter is con- 
cerned, before they are brought into force. 
If the German Government agrees to this 
proposal the committee recommends that 
the Reparation Commission and the Ger- 


man Government should be requested to. 


appoint the allied and German members 
respectively of the proposed committee. — 

Resolution 3.—The committee calls atten- 
tion to the fact that under Section VI. of 


the Transfer Annex to the experts’ report | 


a schedule has to be agreed to between 
the Transfer Committee and the German 
Government defining the classes of prop- 
erty which can ke purchased under the 
provisions of that paragraph, but that no 
provision is made for the settlement of any 
difference that\iay arise between the 
Transfer Committee and the German Goy- 
ernment. - 


The committee recommends, therefore, 


- that the German Government should be re- 


quested to agree that should such differ- 
ences arise they may be referred at the 
request of either the German Government 


or Transfer Committee to an arbitrator, — - 


who, if the German Government so de- 
sires, shall be »2f neutral nationality, to 
be chosen by agreement between the two 


parties, or in default of agreement, to be ~ 


nominated by the President for the time be- 
ing of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice and the decision of the arbi- 
trator so appointed shall be final. 

Resolution 4 dealt with procedure 
for introduction of modifications ?n the 
experts’ plan in the event of any inter- 
ested Government, allied or German, 
considering that a defect existed in the 
working of the experts’ plan in so far 
as it related to collection of German 
payments or the control of securities 
therefor, which could be remedied with- 
out affecting the substantial principles 
of that plan. The resolution provides 
further: 

Any Government complaining of such de- 
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fect may submit the question to the Repa- 
ration Commissoin, which will transmit it 
forthwith for inquiry and advice to a com- 
mittee consisting of the Agent General for 
reparation payments, the trustee or trus- 
tees for railway and industrial mortgage 
bonds, the railway commissioner, the bank 
commissioner and the commissioner of con- 
trolled revenues. This committee will as 
soon as possible transmit to the Repara- 
tion Commission cither a unanimous report 
or majority and minority reports, includ- 
ing, if necessary, proposals for the removal 
of any defect to which attention may have 
been drawn. 

For the purpose of considering any such 
report the Repazation Commission shall 
convoke the Amevican member, who shall 
have right to vote. If the Reparation 
Commission arrives at a unanimous deci- 
sion it shall invite the German Govern- 
ment to adhere to it, and if an agree- 
ment is reached with the German Gov- 
ernment on the subject the necessary 
measures shall be carried into effect with- 
out delay. If the Reparation Commission 
is not unanimous, or if any decision it 
takes unanimously is not accepted by the 
German Government, any of the parties 
interested may submit the question to a 
committee of three independent and im- 
partial .experts, chosen by agreement be- 
tween the Reparation Commission, decid- 
ing unanimously, and the German Govern- 
ment, or, in default of such agreement, by 


._ the President for the time being of the 


Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague. The decision of this com- 
mittee shall be final. 

It is understood that this provision shall 
not apply to any question in regard to 


- the disposition of funds paid to the account 


of the Agent General or to any other mat- 
ter which falls solely within the com- 
petence of the Transfer Committee. 


Resolution 5 dealt with what had 


been one of the knottiest points which 
the committee had to handle. It read as 
follows: 


If the Transfer Committee is equally di- 
vided in regard io the question whether 
econeerted financial manoeuvres have been 
set on foot. within the meaning of Section 
XVIII. of Annex VI. of the experts’ re- 
port, the question shall be referred to an 
independent and ijimpartial arbitrator, who 
shall hear the views of each of the mem- 
hers of the committee and decide between 
them. The arbitrator shall be a financial 
expert selected by the members of the 
Transfer Committee in agreement, or in 
default of agreement, by the President for 
the time being of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague. If 
the funds at the disposal of the Agent Gen- 
eral for reparation payments are at any 
time accumulated in Germany up to the 
limit of five milliards of gold marks, re- 
ferred to in Paragraph A of Section X. 
of Annex 6 of the experts’ report, or such 
lower figure as may be fixed by the. Trans- 
fer Committee under Paragraph B of that 
section, and the eommittee has by a major- 
ity decided that the concerted financial 
manoeuvres within the meaning of Section 
VIII. of that annex have not taken place 
or that certain measures to defeat the 
manoeuvres contemplated in that section 
should not be taken, any member of the 
minority of the committee may ‘within 
eight days appeal against such decision to 
an arbitral tribunal, whose decision on the 
matter before them shall be final. 

The arbitral tribunal shall consist of 
three independent and impartial financial 
experts, including a citizen of the United 
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States of America, who shall act as Chair-— 
man, such experts to be selected by the © 
committee unanimously or failing unani- 
mity to be appointed by the President for 


the time being of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague. 3 


Tue Germans INVITED 


Definite agreements having been 
thus established, all delegates save “the 
Big Seven,” Premier MacDonald, Pre- 
mier Herriot, Premier Theunis, Am- 
bassador Kellogg, Ambassador Hayashi, 
M. Hymans, the Belgian Foreign Min- 
ister, and Professor di Stefani, the Ital- 
ian Foreign Minister, retired. Premier 
MacDonald then announced: “We are 
all agreed. 
us. Now, if you will allow me, I am 
going to send the invitation to the Ger-. 
mans.” As soon as the telegram reached 
Berlin the Cabinet met; the invitation 
was formally accepted, and announce- 
ment was made that the German dele- ee 
gates, Chancellor Marx, Minister of _ 
Foreign Affairs Stresemann and Minis- 
ter of Finance Luther, would start at 
once for London. On Aug. 4 Premier 
MacDonald informed the House of Com- 
mons that it was proposed at present 
that three agreements should be exe- 
cuted at the conference with the German  __ 
delegates present. The same day -Pre 
mier Herriot issued a statement in — 
which he declared: “If the German dele- _ 
gates are wise, we shall have a good 
peace, not only for Europe, but for the 
entire world. Everything now depends 
upon the proper understanding by Ger- | 
many of the part she is to play. The — 
Allies have reached a complete agree 
ment.” mes 

The conference entered into its seco: 
stage on Aug. 5, when the German del 
gates, headed by Chancellor Marx, a 
rived in London. Apprehension as to 
their attitude soon was dis pated, fc 
the next day Chancellor Marx presen 
a lengthy memorandum avowing Ge 
many’s sincere desire to effect a settle- 
ment. The same spirit of cooperat 
and progress marked succeeding se 
sions. On Aug. 7 it was announced that, 
as part of the program for payment « 
reparations, the conference planned 
economic evacuation of the Ruhr by Oct 


ee 


for Paris ¢ on ace 9 to SO culr with his 
binet; after a conference which lasted 
TL: aaa: on Aug. 10, the Cabinet in- 
dorsed the Premier’s policies. A signifi- 
cant feature of the proceedings in Paris 
as the placating of General Nollet, 
flinister of War, who, it had been re- 
ported, was about to resign because he 


us for French security; the question of 
Oe ceurity was also discussed at the Cabi- 
3 

net meeting and the Ministers approved 
3 Herriot’s plan to settle the issue of 


Secaaly. Confident in his new strength, 
Premier Herriot returned to Rondon: on 


in aes The first of three protocols 


am off duty tonight. Borrowing the 
se of a famous statesman with respect 
a certain international transaction in 
which he took pride, I may say that there 
is not the slightest taint of legality in my 
appearance here. For want of a more ac- 
curate. deseription I may say that I have 
the privilege of being-a sympathetic and 
unofficial observer and an altogether de- 
ted guest. I am a returning pilgrim, 
_ who, shaking himself free of fetters, has 
here to find liberty to invite his soul 
oice fellowship and to do as he pleases 
such conscience as a lawyer May com- 
_in an informal way I am returning 
have the most agreeable memory 
Royal Highness who, 
unerring aim, attacked us at our most 
pobre point and at once captured our 
Sy 

ile it is not my purpose to speak of 
nany visitors from this realm and from 


4 oa hunting ground where ie may 
‘the game of our affections, if not al- 
of our aid, I should be wholly unjust 


ot de 

what the future 
. know that the peace of the world will 

be secure if responsible leaders work to- 
f in the spirit of that conference with 


‘and pledges itself to execute the three — 


sgarded the evacuation plan as danger- 


~ Meanwhile progress was being made 


America’s Terms for Aid to Europe 


[Feu dat or Appress BY CHARLES E. HucHes, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Dinner, Lonpon, Jury 21, 1924.] 


and of the Reparation Commission; the © 
document expressed formal acceptance — 
of the Dawes plan. Three important ac- 
cords covering the issue of deliveries in’ 
kind were signed by the Germans on— 
Aug. 10; these agreements provided: 

(1) The German Government accepts — 


reports of the Organization Committees — 
formed under the Dawes plan in regard 
to the bank of issue, industrial shares 
and the railways and further the report 
on control of pledged revenues. es 

(2)\>- The Reparation Commission. 
agrees to do all in its power to facilitate 
the placing of the loan of 800,000,000 
marks, making use for that purpose of 
special pledges which are part of the 
general lien which the commission has 
over German property. 

(3) The German Government ane i 
Reparation Commission mutually agree 
to give effect to all decisions which the 
Inter-allied Conference may take. 


A’? THE PILGRIMS — ~ 


the object, not to obtain some adyvaatage at 
others’ expense, but to lay the surest foun- 
dation of national interest in a completely 
fair settlement. 

As critics in every country have caviled 
the settlement reached at that conference 
there is a strong presumption that it was 
just, a presumption which analysis supports, 
and i trust that that conference will be , 
the forerunner of others with like aims and ~ 
imbued with the same spirit until the world ~ Sae 
is rid of the menace of competitive arma- 3 
ment, and the toil of the people of all coun- 
tries may serve the cause of progress in- 
stead of military preparations. President 
Coolidge has voiced his strong desire that 
this result should be attained, and that con- _ 
ferences to that end should be-held as soon 
as the time is opportune. 

It is a familiar saying and one worthy 
of all acceptation that we are all eager for 
a better understanding. We in America espe- 
cially like to be understcod—with the ap- 
proval of our dominant purposes, our syvs- 
tem of government, our modes of helpful- 
ness. So many think and speak of America : 
simply as a political entity without thought m 
of its component parts. the organs of its 
political life. the different function of its “a 
members. Gladstone’s oft-quoted observa- ? 
tion “that the American Constitution was ‘ 
the most wonderful work ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man’’ might be supplemented by the state- 
ment that it seems to be also the most 
mystifvineg. 
After all, 


the matter is not so very com- 
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plex. The sentiment of our people is ex- 
pressed by our press, which gives every point 
of view of our composite population, the 
fidelity of the general picture making up 
for inaccuracies in the detail of the draw- 
ing. American finance speaks decisively for 
those who represent the American investor, 
who does not look to Government for either 
advice or security. American philanthropy 
is eloquent in activities. which need no Gov- 
ernment spur. American existence and com- 
petence are always ready with their re- 
sponse. There are the patent voices of 
America which do not wait for political ac- 
tion, although to some extent they may find 
echo in such action. These are the out- 
stretched arms of helpfulness which do_not 
depend upon the muscular reactions of Gov- 
ernment. 


When Government acts it must act ac- 
cording to the order of its structure. So 
that when you ask: What will America say? 
What will America do? You must further 
ask yourself: To what America do you put 
the question? Is it to American sentiment 
as voiced by the press, by public men, by 
critics, by scholars? Is it the America of 
finance? Is it the America of expertness 
in some particular line of effort? Is it 
the America of philanthropy? Or is it 
the American Government? A better un- 
derstanding is not simply a more complete 
appreciation of history, of social conditions, 
of special problems, but of organs and func- 
tions. It does not make for better under- 
standing to arouse expectations which can- 
not be satisfied or to demand that something 
be done in one way which must be done, 
if at all, in another way. 


It is an oft-repeated observation and one 
which needs empnasis and explication in the 
aid of a better understanding, that the Amer- 
ican Government is one of checks and bal- 


- ances. No legislative majority or coalition 


or Parliamentary leader holds with us the 
powers of the Executive. . The American 
President, great as are his powers, at the 
same time more and less than those of 
any Parliamentary leader, is still the con- 
stitutional Executive, who cannot pledge the 
Government beyond the limits of his con- 
stitutional authority. He is the Executive; 
the Congress and the leaders in Congress 
cannot execute for him. But if he needs 
money he must have the Congress supply 
it; if he needs legislation he must look to 
the Congress for it. If he would bind his 
country to international obligations he must 
have the assent of two-thirds of the Senate. 
In most exigencies, if the Government is to 
act, it must act through coordination of its 
branches, each having certain exclusive 
powers, 


Tt must be quite apparent to you that in 
the international field our capacity for gov- 
ernmental action of a sustained character 
depends upon a _ predominant sentiment 
which brings the authorities of Government 
into union of effort. There is no promise 
of helpfulness abroad in division at home. 
Nor is it to our interest to adopt a policy 
by which we would create or intensify divi- 
sions at home without healing divisions 
abroad. Of course there are differences cf 
opinion in all countries as to matters of 
foreign policy—which are usually settled by 
some dominant conception of national in- 
terest. 

But there is a distinction between your 
situation and that of other European nations 
in relation to European questions and our 
situation. You are conscious of certain def- 
inite British interests prevailing; the prob- 
lems of empire are never absent from the 
thought of your statesmen. With other 
European nations there are national interests 
clearly perceived, often strongly supported 
by .a keen racial consciousness. questions 


that have their roots in old 
and diverse policies. : . 
We, too, have our interests, but in the ~ 
field of European controversies they are 
more remote than yours, not as direct as_ 
yours, and, with respect to such contro-- 
versies, we have a different tradition. When 
American interests are directly involved and 
clearly perceived by our people, we are cap 
able of unity of sentiment and action, an 
in such a case our constitutional method 
are no hindrance to efficiency, as we showed — 
in the great war. But when as a nation ~ 
we are relatively disinterested, the very fa : 
of that disinterestedness which may excite  — 
your appeal gives opportunity with us for 
the most acute divisions of sentiment among. — 
a people drawn from many races and coun- 
tries, who are still bound by ties of senti- 
ment and interest to many lands. Z 


There is no promise of helpfulness in intro 
ducing into our policies and into the debates 
of our legislative halls the conflicts of in- | 
terests of European powers. That would 
mean that we should render ourselves unabl 
to do what could otherwise easily be don 
and thai, incapacity would also produce pa- 
ralysis in our domestic affairs as the energy  __ 
needed for domestic problems would be ex- 
hausted in futile discussions. There are two _ 
classes of persons who give us most of ou 
troubles—those who insist on impossibiliti ) 
and those who want nothing done at all. 
The former, as has been well 


antagonism: 


our relations with the Dominion of Cans 
It was not ever thus. We had an inhes 


peace, : 
Donant American sentiment, I am | 
sure, is absolutely opposed to commitm: 
which would promise the action of Congr ae 
in unknown, exigencies. Our people insist 
upon their. liberty to form their decisions as_ 
contingencies arise. But our people have 
passion for peace; you may count, as 


: 0 ool eae 
have said, upon America’s devotion to ite 


cause and upon our purpose to cooperate 
1 you an 1 
s congenial to our institutions in the interest 
| peace. You may count upon our cooper- 
tion in humanitarian enterprises to promote 
_ public health, to check the spread of disease, 
(oO stop the abuse of narcotic drugs and 
er evils with which the nations sepa- 
ly cannot cope. 
m especially glad to say that you may 
count upon our support on fair terms of 
stitutions of international justice. We have 
ken pride in the part that we have had 
nd we recognize with grateful appreciation 
the great part you have had in securing 
resort to arbitral settlements, and we are 
ratified at the establishment of a perma- 
nent tribunal whieh we have long desired 
for the determination of justiciable contro- 
_versies. You are doubtless acquainted with 
President Coolidge’s utterances and the dec- 
jarations in the platforms of both the great 
olitical parties upon this subject. 
ou may count upon our interest and as- 
- sistance in the necessary measures to assure 
the economic rehabilitation of Europe. It 
does not matter that this aid is not given 
by the Government. Without wishing to 
anything controversial on this occasion, 
J ay give it as my conviction that had 
e attempted to make America’s contribu- 
on to the recent plan of adjustment a 
vernmental matter we should have been 
involved in a hopeless debate, and there 
would have been no adequate action. We 


momic revival. You have the Dawes plan, 
nd you have had the participation of Amer- 
ican experts with the liberty of constructive 
effort, which was essential, because it was 
: ndertaken in the only way in which suc- 
ss was possible. eit, 

5 hen you deal with economic. rehabilita- 
| tion you doubtless have in mind suc con- 
tribution as America may be able to give 
disinterested advice and later in partici- 


ric. Gen. Byron R. Pierce, American 
fer and last surviving General of the 
Army during the Civil War, at Grand 


for forty years director of the Hemenway 
ymnasium at Harvard University, at Peter- 
borough, N. H., July 21, aged 75. 
~ Sm Wituiam Herpman, British scientist and 
internationally known as an authority on ma- 
jiology, at London, July 22, aged 66. 
-_ Arpert Bruce-Joy, eminent British sculptor, 
nae , 
in Surrey, England, July 22. 

— Count Vitrorro Catvi pr Bercoxo, Italian 

omat and former Minister to Greece and 
vmark, at Turin, July 22. 

. Ricuarp F. Scuoiz, American educator 
and President of Reed College of Portland, 
 Ore., at Portland, July 23, aged 44. 

PALMER COX, SE sepa ta illustrator, 
Granby, Quebec, July 24, aged 84. 
etae Dae. Leo Harn, Bishop of North 
rolina and Dean of the Catholic Hierarchy 
yf America, at Charlotte, N. C., July 24, aged 


Dr. James Sern. British philosopher and 


d with others in every way that — 


~ Deaths of Persons of Prominence 


ar, KS ; 
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pation in the absolutely essential loan. The  — 
important, indeed the indispensable, thing is © 
that methods should be so contrived, and 
that your disposition should be such that 
assistance of that sort can be rendered. All” 
discussions will be futile unless the arrange- — 
ments ultimately made satisfy the inyesting 
public. We appreciate the difficulties, but 
we believe that the Dawes pian opens the 
path of confidence and prosperity. For that 
reason we are deeply interested in its prompt — 
execution. My confidence that a way will 
be found to surmount all the existing diffi- — 
culties lies in the fact that failure would | 
invite chaos. There is no gain to any one 
in that. On the other hand, going forward — 
with reasonable measures to put the plan : 
into effect gives hope to all. : a Ny 
+ There is no substitute for good-will, and 
that is greatly promoted by making possible © 
the economic satisfactions to which indus- — 
trious peoples—and all the peoples concerned — 
are industrious—are entitled and by holding 
out promise of the release from the ‘almost — 
intolerable burdens which the great war has _ 
placed upon bent shoulders. In every effor: 
in this direction we are aided by the abiding ~ 
amity of our two peoples—the essential foun- 
dation of ail endeavors in the interest of — 
peace--a friendship which the gathering here 
of mempoers of the legal profession in rec-_ 
ognition ef their common inheritance and — 
in the enjoyment of your gracious hospitality = 
cannot fail to make still stronger. ais ‘ 

I believe that Gladstone remarked in a _ 
time of great difficulty that public men ought | 
not to suffer disenchantment. They ought ~ 
to know that ideals in politics are never — 
realized. Their progress in public life is a ~ 
continual process of disillusionment; but the - 
greatest of all illusions is that we can serve 
and achieve without faith. -It was faith 
which made good cause for the Pilgrims’ | 
resolve. It is faith that brings us together — 
on this delightful journey—an unquenchable — 
faith that some day humanity will enjoy an’ 
enduring peace and the reign of justice, and 
to that end we gladly pledge our lives. 


Cea 


. +! ¢ 
Professor Emeritus of Moral Philosophy in 
Edinburgh University, at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
July 23. j 

Ferruccro Busont, lalian pianist and com. | 
poser, at Berlin, July 27, aged 58. g 

Proressor Frank Frost Assotr, American 
historian and authority on Roman literature, 
at Montreux, Switzerland, July 28, aged 64. 

Epwarp H. Pepie, dramatist and author of 
a score of popular American comedies, at 
New York, July 28, aged 54. 

JosepH Conran (Jreopor Joser Konrap 
Korzentowsk1), distinguished novelist, at | 
Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury, England, 
Aug. 3, aged 67. The son of a Polish farmer, 
he was born in the Ukraine and took to the 
sea as a youth; the adventures he experienced 
were later embodied in a series of stories and 
novels which placed him, by common consent, 
among the greatest writers of his time. 

Dr. Georce ArtHuUR PrersoL, American 
anatomologist and author of numerous stand- S 
ard works on spinal diseases, at Philadelphia, 4 
Pa., Aug. 7, aged 58. 

Camitite W. Zeckwer, American composer 
and author of numerous notable symphonies, 
at Southampton, N. Y., Aug. 7, aged 49. 


ment and some gain in trade and indus- 

trial activity have appeared during the 
Jast month. The more cheerful outlook is predi- 
cated, chiefly, it appears, upon the sharp ad- 
vances in the prices of farm products, especially 
grains and hogs. Other factors contributing to 
the growing optimism are the rise in stock values 
and the agreements reached by the Interallied 
Conference. 


As A MARKED improvement in Lusiness senti- 


With harvesting completed in a large part of 
the wheat belt and with yields generally exceed- 
ing expectations, it appears that the country’s 
crop of the principal bread grain will surpass last 
year’s production. The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s forecast, based upon estmated condition on 
Aug. 1, is 814,000,000 bushels, compared with a 
harvest of 786,000,000 bushels last year and an 
average for the five years 1919-1923 of 854,000,000 
bushels. Conditions in other producing countries 
are not so favorable. Reports from Canada indi- 
cate a greatly reduced yield, some estimates plac- 

ing the crop at less than one-half of last year’s 
total. The Department of Agriculture has esti- 
mated that the wheat crops of the world, exclud- 
ing Russia, will be 10 per cent. smaller than last 
years production. It is this marked reduction in 
the world’s crop which has induced the remark- 
able rise of wheat prices in recent weeks. The 
price range of wheat for September delivery on 
‘the Chicago Board of Trade Aug. 8 was $1.27%6- 
--$1.30% a bushel, which compares with a range 
 of:~=-$1.0356-$1.08 in April, representing an ad- 
vance of about 23 per cent. Thus a domestic 
_ erop of what may be called normal volume is met 
2 hy greatly enhanced prices attributable to relative 
scarcity abroad. 

A different situation exists with respect to corn. 
The effects of unfavorable weather earlier have 
not been fully overcome. In some sections much 
of the crop; it is feared, cannot mature before 
frost. The official report forecasts a crop of 
5 2.576,000,000 bushels, 478,000,000 bushels less 
than last year’s harvest and 424,000,000 bushels 
less than the average for the five years 1919-23. 
Prices of corn in Chicago for September delivery 
on Aug. 8 were $1.1414-$1.1514 a bushel—about 
53 per cent. higher than the average in May. 
This advance, however, cannot be regarded as an 
entirely favorable feature of the agricultural situ- 
ation as a whole. The expected scarcity that 
underlies the rise of prices must be offset against 
the higher value. Corn is primarily a feed crop 
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ucts, hog products especially. Prices of ho 
however, have risen sharply also, about $4 per 
100 pounds, tending to conserve for the farr 
who feeds his corn the benefits of the rise i 
price. 

A much larger crop of cotton than was aoe 
duced last year is expected. The Government’s — 
forecast, based upon estimated condition on Aug. © 3 
1, is for 12,354,000 bales, which compares with a 
yield of 10,128,000 bales last year. Spot prices 
New York advanced above 35 cents in the latt 
half of July, reacting later to about 30 cents. 


Farmers’ Position IMPROVED. 

The indicated expansion, by many millions 
dollars, in the values of leading farm products 
a favorable feature of the immediate outlook f 
farmers. Each month since March has shown 
increase in the average purchasing power of fa m 
products in terms of other commodities, the — gain 
from March to June being 7 per cent., accordin 
to the index of the Bureau of Aonenkart Eco 
nomics. In the latter month the index was ae 


further reduced this spread. 

Price advances have not been confined to. 
agricultural staples. Various classes of commo: 
ities are quoted at substantially higher levels” Ne 
than obtained a few weeks earlier. Professc 
Fisher’s weekly index of wholesale prices rose. 
points, or 4.5 per cent., in the three weeks en 
Aug. 2, to a higher level than had been recor 
since the third week in March. Dun’s index 
vanced 1.2 per cent. in July, following i 
tional gain in June. Bradstreet’s index iner 
3.2 per cent., scoring the first advance since 
December. 
prices of cotton goods. 


Tue Money Marker. “i 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
duced its rediscount rate from 314 per c 
per cent., effective Aug. 8. On May ‘1 the r 
had been reduced front 4Y, to 4 per cent. and 
June 12 to 34% per cent. The new rate is low 
than was that of any other of the principal 
of the world when the reduction was. made. 
continuing decline in open market rates had 


OUSANDS of people who only a short while 
ee | ago were struggling along in low-salaried rou- 
' tine positions are to-day earning double and 
their former salaries and are enjoying all the 
ies that make life worth while. 


‘hey owe their success to the evolution of a new 
ence; a science through which they, so to speak, 
quired mew minds—minds which were entirely 
ade in 12 to 15 weeks. 


This may seem like an utter impossibility. Yet 
ne has only to investigate the facts. Thousands of 
igned statements from students of this new science 
er indisputable evidence to the fact that it is 
ily possible to acquire a new mind or that it is 
_possible for anyone to secure increases in 
alary. (A few of these statements are reproduced 


How are these apparent miracles accomplished? 
e explanation is quite simple. Psychologists have 
efinitely established the fact that the average man 
nes through life using only about one-third of his 
ossible brain-power. This is not as surprising as it 
ay seem. Your brain is just like any one of your 
muscles. Unless you keep it “‘in trim’”—unless you 
give oper exercise—it soon becomes dull, awk- 
ard, inefficient and “flabby.” Yet the average man 
pees no steps whatever to keep his brain well de- 
eloped. As aresult his success faculties become 
eakened, and unless he develops a new mind he 
is doomed to live a 
‘of inferiority or 
aren 
you are now 
‘king for low pay 
f you have gotten 
ourself into a rut. 
£ you are a subor- 
ate instead of an 
tive—-it is a cer- 
indication that 
have let your 


Success 


Through New 
Minds for Old 


A few of the thousands of | 
letters from successful 


tudents: 
“go slack.” stud Sy 
depends up- “Brom a salary of $975 I rose 


3 i r ‘n one step to $2,000 a year, and 
ee erick n January this year to $4,000 
ith @ mind 1 : 
only one-third as 
ficient as it should = 
u cannot even 
r success. 


> 


“T am glad to inform you that 
I have just received an_ increase 
in salary amounting to $1,000 a 
year extra.”’ 


ee 


“Since taking the course I have 


doubled my salary, 


more than ( . 
due entirely to your 


it. ae is 
v: teaching.’” 
is through Pelman- 


Aes 


“Since becoming a Pelmanist 
I have actually increased my 


salary 300 per cent.”’ 


“T had the pleasu'e of taking 
the course during 1917-18. Pre- 
vious to my joining the army my 
salary was $20 a week. My pres- 
‘salary is $10,000 a year. 


wi a reat se eewd 
to every corner of the 
Rane un il today its ent 
ude 


Paes 
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low Minds for Old] 
 In12 Weeks: 


650,000 men and women 
in every walk of life. 

The results that Pel- 
manism is bringing are 
nothing short of amazing. 
Instances of quick promo- 
tion through it are count- 
less. Cases of doubled 
salary in less than six 
months and trebled salary 
in less than a year are 
not at all unusual. In 
exceptional cases there 
have been salary increases 
of 700, 800, and even f 
1,000 per cent. And all 
because Pelmanism shows 
the way to new minds for 
old! 

There is .no ‘‘magic’’ 
about Pelmanism. There 
is no mystery about Pel- 
manism itself. Further, 


it does not promise anything 


but what it already ha. accomplished in thousands Of a es 


cases. 

Pelmanism is meant for everyone. That is what 
makes Pelmanism a truly great science—it can help 
all mankind without respect to age, sex, position, re- 
ligion or previous education. It is easily understood; 
its principles are easily applied. You will find it of 
deep and fascinating interest. You' will be gripped by 
its clear logic. You will begin to feel its mysterious 
effect almost immediately. Many have said that even 


after the first hour they were conscious of a startling | 


change in their whole attitude toward life. 

Pelmanism will give you the vital spark—it will give 
you the type of mind you have always admired and 
longed for. Under its powerful influence such handi- 
eaps as timidity, lack of initiative, faulty judgment, 
dull perception and lack of directive ability disappear 
as if by magic. Pelmanism will swing the wasted two- 
thirds of your brain into action. You will actualiy be 
given a new mind—a mind which will sweep you for~ 
ward, which will lead you on from success to success— 
until you have attained the goal you have set for 
yourself. 


FREE “Scientific Mind Training” 


The coupon below will bring you, without cost or ob- 


ligation, a copy of a splendid 64-page book on 
scientific mind training. This vitally interesting bool 
describes Pclmanism in detail; reveals the unique 


method whereby thousands of people everywhere are 
acquiring new minds for old %n 12 to 15 weeks. It 
also contains the actual experiences of students, show- 
ing how this great new science led them to unexpected 
heights of intellectual, social and financial success. 

Your copy is ready for you. Simply fill owt and 
mail the coupon. ‘“‘Scientife Mind Training” is abso- 
lutely free.. Send for it today. 


The Pelman Institute of America 


Approved as a 
the laws of 


Suite 709 


correspondence school under 
the State of New York. 


2575 Broadway, New York City 


Cn ee 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 


Suite 709, 2575 Broadway. New York City. 
Please send me without cost or obligation on my part a copy 
of the 64-page book ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.” 
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brought the Gommercial paper rate below ue 

The piling up of funds | 
Deposits of reporting. 

“member banks of the Federal Reserve System on 


bank’s rediscount rate. 
in the banks continues. 


— July 30 totaled $16,821,000,000, representing an 
increase of $440,000,000 since June 25. Bond 


~ prices as a whole declined early in August, with 


a renewal of the advance following the reduction 
in the rediscount rate. A sharp advance in aver- 


age prices of both industrial and railroad stocks 


was maintained with only minor interruption in 
June and July. One of the well-known indexes 
recorded in this two months’ period a rise of 9.7 
per cent. for rails and 13.3 per cent. for indus- 
trials. After the third week in July there was a 
slight reaction in the average for rails, with the 
rise of industrials continuing unchecked. 
Corporate financing continued active in July, 
although the yolume, in keeping with the usual 
seasonal tendency, was less than in June. New 
securities issued totaled approximately $300,000,- 


4 000, the largest aggregate being offered by public 
utilities. 


New issues in the first week of August 


included $10,000,000 Canadian Pacific Railway 


? 


reparation problems. 
made new high records for 1924 in-August. In 
the four weeks ended Aug. 8 the following net 


tive of the upward movement: 


Company 4 per cent. consolidated debenture stock 
and $25,000,000 Kingdom of Norway twenty-year 
6 per cent. external loan sinking fund gold bonds. 
Foreign security offerings in the first six months 


. of the year totaled $384,000,000, comparing with 


$195,000,000 in the first half of last year and 
$237,000,000 in the second half. 


Exchange rates in New York for the principal 
_ European currencies have advanced appreciably in 


recent weeks, reflecting in some degree the confi- 
‘dence inspired by the approach to a settlement of 
A number of quotations 


advances in cable transfer rates were representa- 
Sterling, from 
$4.3532 to $4.5324; French francs, from $.0508 to 
-$.0560; Belgian francs, from $.0451 to $.0512; lire, 
~ from $.0427 to $.0450:; Dutch guilders, from $.3773 
to $.3896, and Norwegian crowns, from $.1336 to 


-$.1391, 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE. 


Basic production has receded further, Average 
daily production of pig iron in July was 57,577 
tons, about 15 per cent. less than the rate for 


June, and the lowest since January, 1922. The 
daily output of steel ingots, 71,901 tons, was 12.6 


per cent. below the figure for the previous month, 
and equal to only 45 per cent. of the average for 
last March. Selling of finished products in- 
creased in the latter pact of July and early in 
August. 

Average daily output of crude petroleum in the 
week ended Aug. 2 was 2,005,100 barrels, as com- 
pared with the year’s low of 1,884,050 in the first 
week of January, and the high record of 2,280,700 
barrels in the first week of last September. A 
seasonal reduction in stocks of gasoline, whiclrhad 


7 
per “cent, that for ie euretboudins Bene as ie 
year, and an appreciable decline in bese ion: 


—the weekly gains which began in the midd 
June. In the week ended July 26 a slight dec 
was again reported. Earnings of Class — 
roads in June, reported on Aug. 5, were | 
than in May. Net income for the month 
$65,528,960, compared with $60,595, 197 in 
and 888,287,500 in June last year. Earnin; 
resented, on a yearly. basis, a return of 
mately 4.09 per cent. on tentative valuatior 
pared with 4.22 per cent. in May and 5. 
cent. in the ee J une, AThaaes the 


expenses declines 12.6 per cent. in” 
iene Shipments of locomotives ae 


lowing te éxtraordinanly large aes for 
oe in 1923, domestic orders 72, 242 n 7 


eae of 1922. 
Business failures reported te Bide ; 
July showed a general trend toward a -red ct 
of insolvencies, but with aggregate li 
larger than in June or in July a year ago. 
number of failures was 1,533, the smallest ; 
ly total since last September. 


consumption at close to normal ie : 
sulted in a considerable reduction of st 
commodities. The weighted index of forty-fiv 
basic commodity stocks compiled by the D 
ment of Commerce, based upon Bee ayer: 


stood at 132, on June 30, as asia ve (0) 
31 and 115 at the end of June last year. 

Bank clearings in the principal cities 
of New York in July were larger by 5.4 p 
than in July, 1923. The gain in New ‘Yor! 
clearings was 16.5 per cent. 

Further decline of values in both ne 
the foreign trade was reported for Jun 
value of exports, $306,000,000, was $29," 
less than in May and $14,000,000 less tha 
figure for the previous June. Imports, value 
$274,000,000, showed corresponding reducti yn. 
$29,000,000 and $46,000,000, respectively. 
parison of the figures for June wtih tho 
earlier shows that the decline in exports w. 
fined to the groups of foodstuffs and ray on 
terials, with a slight gain in manufactures Fae] 
of the main groups of imports ee en ude 
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Il Show You How 


ToWork 


Wonders 
ith Words' 


Here is an amazingly easy way to make yourself popular, ad- 


mired and successful through the magic power of your speech 


man who is the master of power- 

ful speech. Everything seems to 

come his way. He can bend others 
to his will. As if by magic, they adopt 
his point of view. In social life he is 
the center of attraction; in business he 
is the one chosen for the important 
high-salaried positions; in public life 
he is the one called to high office,—the 
spokesman and representative of all; 
in his intimate circle of friends he is 
the leader,—the one whose advice is 
sought on all occasions. 


Why is this? Is it because he has some 
secret and special gift? No;—notat all, 
This man has simply found himself. 
He has realized that the world, the 
herd, is always looking for a Master’s tration. 
Voice. He has merely learned to speak 
out at alltimes naturally and simply, 
but with an art that conceals art. He 
has cultivated a state of mind that rids him forever of dif- 
fidence, shyness,——‘‘stage-fright”. This is the secret of his 
power. He has developed the natural gift of speech pos- 
sessed by everybody, but cultivated by so few. 


What are you doing to make yourself a forceful speaker? 
Are you letting slide the opportunity to become a marked 
man among your friends, a power in the world, a “‘go-get- 
ter’’ in business? Do you know that there is a way by 
which you can easily and quickly get for yourself the power 
of forceful convincing speech? There isaway. And I am 
the man ¥- ho can show it to you. 


The Secret Disclosed 


My distinguished colleague, Professor R. E. Pattison Kline, 
former Dean of the Columbia College of Expression, has 
perfected a course which makes plain the whole matter of 
self cultivation in the Art of Speech. This great authority 
on Public Speaking has put the results of his long teaching 
experience into an easy, progressive form, that you cannot 
fail to grasp. Hehelps you to help yourself. Do you suffer 
from “stage fright’? This course will make you free and 
self confident. Are you confused and shy when the eyes of 
others are upon you? This course will show you how to 
fit yourself to face with perfect assurance one man or an 
audience of thousands. You can now rid yourself of the 


Te world is at the feet of the 


ambition. 


What This Course 
Teaches You 


How to talk before your club or lodge. 
How to address board meetings. 

How to propose and respond to toasts. 
How to make a political speech. 

How to tell entertaining stories. 

How to make after-dinner speeches. 
How to converse interestingly. 

How to write better letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. 

How to develop self-confidence. 

How to acquire a winning personality. 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


Howtobecomeaclear,accuratethinker. 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How to be the master of any situation. 


handicap that has kept you out of a 
better position, that has made it seem 
impossible to seize the rich rewards 
that come to the man who has the 
power of speech. You, too, can learn to 
work wonders with words; right in 
your home, by giving my course 15 
minutes of your spare time each day, 


FREE Self-Test! 


In connection with Prof. Kline’s course 
I have devised a remarkable self-test. 
You can have it FREE. You can see for 
yourself what this wonderful course 
will do for you. You owe it to yourself 
to make this test, to find out what 
stands between you and success. Send 
today for free details of this test. Let 
me show you how to make words do 
your will. I have proved to thousands 
of others that I can do it; let me prove it 
to you. I will tell you also of a special 
offer Iam making for a limited time on this course. Send 
the coupon now, If you delay you may be too late. 


Mail the Coupon Today— 
Send No Money! 


This remarkable TEST is FREE. It will not cost you a cent, 
and it will prove to you that you have it in your power to be- 
come a master of speech. Get coupon in the mails TODAY. 


North American Institute 320? Meenas 


North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 18-66, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me your FREE TEST information that will enable me 
to decide for myself whether or not I can become a forceful 
speaker. Also send me full particulars concerning your special 
limited time offer. I am under no obligation. 


DUDASUREAUORSOSUOU ERED OREM NSENOROT AGES 


' Hundreds of words you 


{ 
reaction eminent brutal command 
F conservative national police — moral. _ 
tendency class capitalist — revolution 
‘illustrate energetic administration conspire 
, contraction industrial inspection conference 
x theory interest problem 4 delegate 
_'| absolute organization commissioner historical 
a dictator department naturally consequence 
| political ereature liberal ideal 
| social confiscate aspiration action 
ethical character aristocracy agitation 
practical person element — imperial 
ignore demonstration constellation situation 


lished about learning 


F SOMEBODY handed you a 

foreign newspaper and told you 
o read it at sight, you would proba- 
* oe say: 

“Impossible! Why, I don’t know 
a word of any language but Eng- 
: ON. { 

“Yet the amazing fact is that you 
® actually know hundreds of words 

of French, Spanish, and German— 
without realizing it. Hundreds, yes 
‘3 thousands, of words are almost iden- 
tical in English and in the three prin- 
cipal foreign languages. Over 50 of 
them, printed in the panel above, 
were taken from a single American 
-mewspaper page. 

What does this mean? Simply 
that you already have a start 
_ toward learning any language you 
i ~ choose, by the easiest, most efficient 

method ever devised. 
= This is the Pelman Method of 
~ Language Instruction—a wonderfully 
e simple way of teaching that has been 
enthusiastically received in England, 
and has just been brought to Amer- 
ica. You learn in the simplest, most 
-matural way imaginable—the way 
a child learns to speak his native 
tongue—without bothering about rules 
of grammar at all in the beginning. 


First You Learn to Read the 
Language at Sight 


Let us suppose, for example, that 
~ vou have decided to learn French. 
(The Pelman method works just as 


simply with the other languages.) 
When you open the first lesson of 

the Pelman method, you will be sur- 

prised to see not a single word of ex- 


a a 


the same in French, Spanish and German 


Here are over 50 from a page of a New York paper 


use are almost 


Everybody wants to be able to talk and read at least one foreign language— 
iy either for traveling abroad, or for business reasons. A revolutionary discovery 
now enables Ai-ericans to master French, Spanish or German with surprising ease. 

' Get the FREE BOOK that gives you the most astonishing information ever pub- ; 


languages-in the only natural way 
ie ‘ 


planation in English. Put: you soon 
realize that no English is necessary. 
You find that you already know 
enough French words to sta1t—words 
that are almost the same in English 
—ai* that you can easily discover 
« 2 meaning of the unfamiliar F 
words by the way they ‘‘fit in’ with 
the ones you recognize at sight. Your 
interest is seized and held at once 
with all the fascination of a game. 
In the places where it is necessary, 
you get the meaning of new words 
from little pictures of the things the 
words stand for—but the principle of 
using words you already know to 
teach you whole new sentences works 
so well that you literally read the 
cours. from beginning to end in 
Trench, and at sight. ~ 


And You Begin to Speak 
Before You Realize It 


After only eight to twelve weeks 
you witl be able to read books and 
newspapers in the language you have 
chosen—and, almost before you real- 
ize it, you will find yourself able to 
speak that language more fluently 
than students who have studied it for 
years in the _ toilsome “grammar- 
first’’ way. 

Mr. M. Dawson-Smith, an English 
student of the Pelman system, writes: 


“A short time ago a Spanish lady was 
staying in the neighborhood. TI practiced 
my Spanish on her, and_she congratulated 
me both on my accent and fluency, and was 
amazed to hear. that I had learnt it all 
from correspondence. She has lent me. sey- 
eral Spanish books which I can read with 
the greatest ease. 


And the remarkable results gained 
by hundreds of others who have taken 
the Pelman language courses were not 
attained by a toilsome struggle with 
the rules of grammar or by labo- 
riously memorizing long ‘‘vocabu- 
laries’’ of words. 

Every lesson keeps you interested 
and fascinated. eager for the next. 
You pick up the points of grammar 
that you need automaticeally—almost 
unconsciously. It is only after you 
can already read and speak readily 
that the subject of grammar _ is 
touched at all—but correct pronuncia- 
tion and accent are taught. from the 


in your own home. 2 


first lesson—and a remarkable nev 
invention has made tris pait: oO 
progress astonishingly easy. 


Remarkable Book Free. 


What do you know about the © 
markable opportunit:es that ~— 
been opened up since the war to 
who know one or more of the 
foreign commercial languages? 
amazing free book that you can 
for the asking tells you all abou 
them. It shows you what a real bus 
ness asset it is to have another 1 
guage at your command. The a 
or woman who knows two or mor 
languages is needed in business mi 
than ever before. 


You have had here only a eli 
a mere hint, of the fase’ nati g 
enieyvabio way you can now learn | 
fmeign language through the aw 
ing Felman method. The big = 
book gives you a convincing dem 
stration of the method in operat n— 
actually teaches you to read at- sig) 
a page of the language you se 
learn! ‘ 


s 
Whether you now have the desi 
to learn another language or not 
you will be fascinated by the in 
estiny facts about languages 
this book gives you. ge 
The coupon below will bring 
full information about the Pelma 
system o* language instruction. Send-— 
ing for it costs you nothing and obli- 
gates you to nothing, Mail the co 
pon today. 


Suite 1-709 
2575 Broadway 
Approved as a 
school under the laws of~ the 
of New York. : 


The Pehanh Tancnnee institu: Fikes ; 
Suite L-709, 2575 Broadway, New York 

Please send me full information abou 
Pelman Method of Language eS 


Name 


Address Tate 
Clty Gries, “id 

I am interested in — 
[1 French . ] Spanish U1 Gern 


ope ees See while those to North 
can countries, principally Canada, declined. 
decline in imports was fairly general, with 
ply one of | the grand Se divisions, 
\ For the 
fiscal year ended June 30, as compared 
the previous year, exports increased $355,- 
while imports declined $227,000,000. The 
of merchandise exports oyer imports was 


00,000, as against $176,000,000. in 1922. 288 


= Catar BRITAIN. 


ish foreign trade figures for the first six 
s of this. year indicate that ToS are still 


ek Baas ‘to CNet other Beene: making for 
pypsceiton 3 in the ae ge value of ae 


90,000, 000 oe the whole year 1923, and “ihe 
average for exports was £77,000,000, as against 
£74 $90,000 Jast year. 


Ads iadae discussion, contemplated the bila: 
of 2,500,000 houses in fifteen years, starting 
90,000 in 1925 and working up to 225,000 in 
The Government would pay £9 a year per 
(or £12.10. 0 if in an pace eae and 


ae with Gains costs. Where a 
€ easy would reduce the rent to that 2 


ane decrease in unemployment. The num- 
a of the unemployed on June 30 was 1,09f500, 
o 276, 12. Js than at the beginning of the year. 


‘232 


nti « to 1,410,000,000 face: as peainst an 
Se of | imports totaling 510,000,000 francs last 
The value of exports increased 50 per cent., 


hat 3 is F etally called a favorable trade Valine 
nething new in the experience in France. 
the war ae country’ ¢ imports of mer- 


Smoke As Much 


With the Harm Removed 


“Cut out smoking!’’ 
smoking!”’ 
advice dinned into his ears. 
tell you, 


Now we 


tobacco from which ninety percent of 
the herm in ‘smoking, the nicotine, 
has been removed.” 


facture we have discovered the only proc- 
ess by which nicotine can be extracted 
from tobaci + without the use of chem-~ 


a ‘ood cigar, man’s favorite companion. 
Rirht now let’s settle a question in your 
mi- d. Nicotine adds nothing to the 
enjoyment of cigar smoking. It’s a nega- 
tive quantity. Nicotine is an obnoxious 
drug with only harmful effects. Dizzai- 
ness, jumpy nerves, depression, those are 
the effects of nicotine; not comfort, sol- 
ace and relaxation. What. makes the 
enjoyment. in smoking is indescribable, 
but the flavor, fragrance and aroma are 


Ten 


No-Nic-O-Tine Cigars are made of the 
lowed. No cigar selling for Jess than 
$] .00 
= obtained by removing the nicotine. i 
health or vitality. Only by selling them 
or fifty for five dollars. If you think a 
be refunded. 
Cigars 
of ten cigars. $5.00 for box of fifty. 


largely accountable for the satisfaction 
found in a good cigar—not the nicotine, 
finest quality imported tobacco, full 
Havana filled with the chorcest Suma- 
two for a quarter can compare with 
them in quality and flavor, and no cigar 
for Send now for a trial box of ten of these 
fragrant, mellow cigars which you can 
Trial 
direct to you can we make this price 
f WNo-Nic-O-Tine Cigar fails to live up ta 
Oo what we say about it, return the re- 
Send in your order today and. revolu- 
tionize your smoke habits—not less 
LINCOLN & ULMER 
Suite 502-504 


An Imported Tobacco Cigar 
Send tra Wrappers properly aged and mel- 
on the market can equal their mildness, 
smoke incessantly without harm to your 
Box offer of ten super smokes for a dollar, 
mainder of the box and your money will 
smoking, but more. $1.00 for trial box 
134 West 43rd Street 


New York City 


“As You Like, Met 4 


a 


Flare sa New Supermild Cigar 


“Cut down — 
Every man has had this — 


After twenty-five years of cigar manu- ~ 


iets, and still without impairing the 
aromatic fragrance and the complete - 
satisfaction in every puff which makes — 


“smoke as much as you like 
and as often as you like, but smoke a ~ 
cigar of the finest quality imported — 


Islands, 
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CLARK’S 5th CRUISE 


~ AROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. 


4 MONTHS, $1250 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, ete. 


ie hanee 21st CRUISE, Jan. 31st 


me MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous New Oil-Burning 
Cunarder Laconia, 20.000 tons. 62 days’ cruise. 7 
days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain; Athens, Rome, 
Constantinople, Riviera, etc. $600 up, including 
Hotels, Guides,‘ Drives, Fees, etc. We expect to carry 
600 to 700 passengers. Please ask for the program 
_that interests you. 


Frank C. Clark, 


side of two years. Meetsall requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. his and thirty-six other 5 Get 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TO. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
[Pept. HC-216 Drexel Ave. & 58th St- ©AS1923  CHIcAGe 


Jan. 20, by specially chartered New 
funard and Anchor Oil-Burning S. 8. ‘‘California,”’ 
17.000 tons, over a fascinating itinerary, including 
Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian 
18 days in Japan and China (Pekin optional), 
Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, option 18 days i 
India, Cairo, Jerusulem, Athens Naples,, Riviera, with 
stop-over privileges in Europe. 


Times Bldg., N. Y. 


High School Course 
to 2 Years 


PTTVSTOTAVEUUVUUTMEDUULLCERESUREESUUDOOUULULOVGUUUUOLCOVOUULLVOOROEUUORULRACUULLCEIUUULLCODSCCLLOLEUROAUUECULRERLUE ERLE LLL 


Sell _Your Product 
Direct to 


HISTORY . TEACHERS 


in 
Colleges and Universities 
High Schools 
Normal Schools 
Private Schools 


Our Lists of History Teachers in these 
Institutions are accurate and up-to-date. 
They indicate wherever possible Home 
Addresses, Heads of Depts., and specific 
type of History taught, as American, 
European, Modern, English, etc. 


Particulars of quantity, rates, etc., upon request. 


We supply Educational Lists of all types. 
Send for general catalog of over 500 items. 


EDUCATIONAL LISTS CO., INC., 
503 Fifth Ave., 37 S. Wabash Ave., 
N. Y. City Chicago, III. 
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SHIH 


expenditures, interest on foreign investments 


ITALY. 


301,000,000 lire ie 1923. Exports were 5 4,357 
300,000 lire, an increase of 1,200,000,000 lire o 
ene for Tee year. The excess of ‘import value 


et in 1923. This ee balance is mai 
due to trade with Great Britain and the Uni 
States, from which countries Italy draws most ¢ 
her coal and essential raw materials, such as co 
ton and — On ne other hand, se Bo w 


veterans in the causation of sindil oldies: a 
Government will pay 2.5 per cent. as part | of the 
interest on loans made for this purpose, draw: 
from the funds provided by the recent law 
credit for agricultural improvements. Loans frox e 
this same fund will also be made fer improvi 
olive anaes with a view to increasing 
yield of i his valuable crop. 


tries of aly is in_ progress. There are no 
twenty-four central hydroelectric stations wu 
construction which will generate 2,209,000,00¢ 
kilowatt hours yearly, while plans are bei 
for fifty-six other stations to generate 
500,000 Kilowatt hours. 


odie purposes lias hitherto retarded de 
ment. Very important plants are also | 
planned and built in the Trentino, one of 
provinces which Jtaly recovered from — 
after the war. ne 


Russia. 


Take advantage of the great saving we off r 
uine world-famous halkbearitien ee ea 
Smith Typewriter. Late model machines 
size, up-to-date in every way, at remarkably lo 


TEN DAYS’ FREE 


Test it thorough ly—no oblig: 


A YEAR TO PAY °°, ERS 


Guaranteed Five Year 'S se = 


y machin 
Send today for Free Booklet of Vali 
“——~tion, Big Catalog and our Special se Type iter tnt 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES, au 


234 »360 East Grand Avenue Chica 


rub les, pone with Saperts of 47, 884,000 coLtey 
rubles in the first half of the fiscal year 1922-23 
and. 85,359,000 in the second half. Imports were 
vi ued at 83,490,000 gold rubles, against 71,852,- 
000 in the first half and 78,221,000 in the second 
alf of the preceding year. 

Russian trade with the United States, especially 
z sh exports to this country, has increased rapidly 
ein. the jast year, although total values remain 
small. The Department of Commerce reported 
; imports fram Russia in Europe in the last fiscal 
year valued at $4,296,000, more than four times 
= > value in 1922-23, Exports to Russia last year 
-were valued at $22,451,0UU, or more than twice 
the figure for the previous year. 

It was officially announced on Aug. 6 that the 
rotracted Anglo-Russian conference in London 
had resulted in certain agreements, a general and 
commercial treaty having been negotiated. 
\mong the objects of the negotiations was a con- 
molated Joan to Russia of £75,000,000, the 
greater part of the proceeds to be used for the 
urchase of commodities greatly needed in that 
ountry for economic recovery. The treaties were 


REPARATION AGREEMENT. 


The agreement reached at the London confer- 
ence by the allied representatives early in August 
conditions to govern the application of the 
awes plan to the reparation and related prob- 
lems gave promise of far-reaching benefits. Eco- 
omic conditions throughout the world have been 
ofoundly affected by the long deadlock respect- 
reparations, and the operation of the Dawes 
, it is expected, will hasten the restoration of 
a something like normal economic stability, par- 

icularly in Europe. When this plan is actually 
in effect: American industry and commerce will 
ebe influenced by the large volume of international 
payments contemplated, and the huge aggregate 
of debts owing the United States Government by 
the principal Governments which lay claim to 
eparation from Germany will broaden the scope 
the possible effects upon our national economy. 
is expected that a part of the contemplated loan 
pproximately $200,000,000 to Germany will be 
- offered to investors in this country. Moreover, 
opportunities abroad for the investment of 
an capital should logically follow. These 
presented not only in Germany. but else- 
€, as preparation is made for an all-round de- 
vel pment of trade between the nations. There 
is danger perhaps that we shall expect a prompter 
ization of the benefits to follow the reparation 
ttle ent than is possible. The effects of such 
treme disturbances of economic relationships, 
truction of physical wealth, loss of life and 
‘ical upheavals as have resulted from the war 
ot be overcome at once. At best the restora- 
n of approximately normal conditions can be 
ted only gradually. 


The Wormatthe Root 


A worm can bore away unnoticed at the root ~ 
of a plant or tree and cause decay and death. 

Is the worm of disease boring away un- 
noticed at the roots of your system? : 

Many constitutional diseases, such as | 
Bright’s or Diabetes, can creep into your | 
system unsuspected until they become chron es 
and perhaps incurable. 


There is one definite check-up on your 
health which discloses the danger signal when 
the worm of disease starts its work. This 
check is a periodical urinalysis. By it we 
keep watch and ward over the state of your 
health, notify you when the slightest irregu- 
larity has started, protect you against disease 
getting a grip on your system unsuspected. 


This BUREAU, the oldest and largest in 
the country, the original health protection 
service, makes this examination for you period- 
ically, does all the work, takes all the bother 
and trouble off your shoulders, gives you a 
health report every three months that is your 
physical trial balance—all for a very modest 
fee. The cost is so small that you cannot 
afford to be without this service. 

Send this coupon today for 
treatise on health protection. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 
C.H.94 REPUBLIC BLDG, | CHICAGO ILL. 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
C. H. 94 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill 


Gentlemen: Please send me today. free of charge 
vour health protection treatise “THE SPAN 
OF LIFE” 
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Durability and Reliability 


The Remington Portable has won 
the endorsement of the world by its 
unequaled durability and reliability. 
You can count on it for years and 
years of faithful service. 


Compactness and Portability 


The Remington Portableis the most 
compact of all writing machines. 
When encased it is only 4 inches 
high, so it can be tucked away ina 
desk drawer or bookease, It weighs 
but1l pounds. It carriesits table on 
its back, which makes writing easy 
and convenient in any place or po- 
sition, even on your lap, 


Four-Row Standard Keyboard 


For fifty years the four-bank key- 
board has been recognized as stand- 
ard, The Remington Portable has al- 
ways had the standard keyboard, 
with four rows of l-eys—no shifting 
for figures—exaetly like the bir ma- 
chines — the keyboard universally 
adopted by business as the best. 


Keyboardsin thirty-twolanguages 
and for every occupational require- 
ment. 


Ease of Operation 


You will be surprised how quickly 
you can master the operation of 
the Remington Portable, The four- 
row, standard keyboard, and the 
simplicity in design and construc- 
tion of the entire machine make it 
incomparably easy to learn and to 
operate, 


Beautiful Work Always 


The writing of the Remington Port- 
able is exceptionally beautiful. 
Even a beginner turns out work 
that is a revelation. This, of course, 
is due to the fine construction of 
the machine, and its habit of al- 
ways being in.perfect alignment. 


Universal Service 


Wherever language is written—on 
the six continents—you will find 
Remington service, for there are 
over 700 Remington offices through- 
out the civilized world. A Reming- 
ton Portable owner knows that 
wherever he goes Remington ser- 
vice is near at hand. This feature 
is one that no portable typewriter 
buyer can cfford to overlook, 


¢ ie ? 


N every count—whethe: work, wear or 

service—the superiority of the Reming- 
ton Portable is decisive. Sold by over 5,000 
dealers and Remington branches everywhere. 
You can buy one on easy terms, if you wish. 
Write for our illustrated, ‘‘For You—For 
Everybody.’’ Address Dept 124. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO, 
374 Broadway, New York 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada. Limited 
Main Office 68 King Street W- Toronto 


We believe we make tc best typewriter ribbon 
in the world—and its uame is PARAGON 
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